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The January Magazine. 

The present number of the BANKER’s MAGAZINE is the first one issued from the new 
Offices, at 83 John street. 

Among the leading articles this month is one treating of the currency problem and 
proposed legislation, with suggestions as to what appears to be the best course to pursue 
under existing circumstances. The cotton situation in the United States is discussed in 
an article by Mr. 8S. T. Hubbard, Jr., of the firm of Hubbard, Price & Co., New York, 
in a tone that appears to be unbiased, and with a view of bringing light to bear upon 
the subject from every direction. The Hon. S. Dana Horton, well known as one of the 
famous champions of silver, and a member of the United States Commission which 
attended the Paris conference of 1878, contributes an article on his favorite subject, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Argument for the Outlawry of Silver.” It should be clearly understood 
that in this, as in all other articles signed by the authors, the editor of the MAGAZINE 
takes no responsibility for the opinions expressed, and is not required either to approve 
or disapprove of them. The ‘‘ Banker’s Forum” has communications from bankers in 
different parts of the country on Mr. Carlisle’s proposed plan. : 

Among the advertisements, Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons give notice of Mr. Wm. 
C. Cornwell’s little book, entitled, ‘‘ The Currency and the Banking Law of Canada.” 
It is published in paper covers at 75 cents. . 

Particular attention is called to the statements of the American Exchange National 
Bank, the Gallatin National Bank, Fourth National, Market & Fulton National, 
Mercantile National Bank, National Bank of North America and the Park National 
Bank in New York, and of several banks in other cities. These statements published 
continuously in the MAGAZINE will remain on record, so that they can always be referred 
to in every banking office throughout the country where it is kept on file. The confidence 
of out-of-town banks and of the public generally will be strengthened by having these 
statements placed where they can always be examined. The provision of the National 
banking law requiring statements to be published by the banks when called for by the 
Comptroller is an excellent one, but as a matter of fact, it is rendered of little use to the 
public because the statements are published once in a — or weekly newspaper and 


afterwards lost sight of. 























Financial Spirit of the Month. . 


The month of December was a month of continued dullness and of 
much disappointment in business circles. It had been hoped that the suc- 
cessful negotiation of the $50,000,000 Government bonds in November. 
would brace up all the markets and would lift the gold reserve above $100, 
000,000 to remain there permanently, but in this the sanguine expecta- 
tions were not destined to be fulfilled. 

It is hardly necessary, however, to comment now upon the timely 
issue of those bonds. The voice of the critics who took the Government 
officials to task for making an issue of bonds before it was needed is no 
longer heard, and it appears in the light of recent events that it would 
have been culpable negligence for Secretary Carlisle to have waited 
longer before replenishing the Treasury gold reserve. That reserve 
increased to $111,142,020 on December 5, and from that point steadily 
declined to $86,244,445 on January 2, owing partly to the withdrawal of 
some $10,000,000 gold for export in December. It is believed that a good 
part of this export demand was for the purpose of remittances abroad, 
incidental to the January payment of interest and dividends. 

The Bond Syndicate which subscribed for the $50,000,000 Government 
bonds was dissolved on December 27, leaving a large amount of the hold- 
ings yet undisposed of. The price of these 5 per cent. bonds had declined 
materially from 1194, at which a considerable amount had been marketed, 
and the weakness was generally attributed to the introduction of Mr. 
Carlisle’s currency and banking bill into the House of Representatives, - 
with the possibility that this or some similar measure might be passed at 
this session of Congress. 

The events of December furnished new evidence of the importance of 
having our markets speedily placed in a position where they will again 
invite the investment of foreign capital. The foreign trade balance has 
been so much in our favor that it is clear the continued export of gold is 
owing to the non-investment in‘our securities, and possibly, to the further 
sales of them by foreign holders. The financial centers of Europe are 
glutted with money seeking investment, and there is nothing American 
for them to buy. Our Government bonds, at 3 per cent., payable in gold, 
the London Daily News says, ‘“‘could be placed here on advantageous 
terms to any required amount.” But instead of offering a gold bond 
which would be marketable in London, and would legitimately draw gold 
from that center, our recent sale of governments was in ‘‘coin” bonds, 
salable only to our own people, and there has therefore been nothing to 
check the outward flow of the precious metal. 

One large step in advance was taken in December toward placing our 
railroad securities in a much better position, and this was the passage by 
the House of Representatives of the bill amending the Inter-State Com- 
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merce law, so as to make freight-pooling by railroads legal, and this too, 
by the non-partisan vote of 166 to 110. This seems to mark a decided turn 
in the tide of hostile legislation toward railroads, which in Congress and 
in the State Legislatures has done so much to prejudice investors against 
our railroad securities. 

The Wall Street markets were very dull, and there was little to encour- 
age holders of stocks and bonds in any immediate promise of an increased 
income for their respective companies. The Pennsylvania statement for 
November was considered fair for such a bad year as 1894, and the Van- 
derbilt roads declared what were called their ‘‘regular” dividends, though 
less, in some cases, than the rates declared in December, 1893. Lake 
Shore pays 3 per cent. semi-annual, Michigan Central,2, Canada Southern, 
14, and New York Central the usual quarterly. dividend of 1} per cent. 

The merchandise markets were without animation, and prices remained 
on their low basis. Last month a comprehensive article on the Wheat 
situation was given in the MAGAZINE, and in this issue Cotton is similarly 
treated by an expert on the subject. 

The following table gives a general summary of statistics on or about 
the first of each month for four months past: 

Summary of General Statistics for Four Months. 


Oct. 1, 1894. | Nov. 1, 1894. | Dec. 1, 1894. | Jan. 2, 1895. 
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Our Banking and Currency Problem and the Proposed 
Legislation. 


When Secretary Carlisle’s report was issued early in December, the 
BANKER’s MaGazinE for that month was just going to press and there was 
no time to consider the report carefully or to comment upon its details. 
As a vigorous and ably written state paper Mr. Carlisle’s report received 
universal commendation, and it was admitted on all sides that he set 
forth very clearly the evils of our complicated currency system and the 
endless trouble caused to the Government by its outstanding legal tender 
notes, both greenbacks and coin notes of 1890. In fact, the high apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Carlisle’s exposition of these difficulties, which was expressed 
by the newspapcpers in all parts of the country, may have been somewhat 
misleading to him, and induced him to suppose that there was an equal 
commendation of his proposed plan for remedying the troubles com- 
plained of. 

When Mr. Carlisle’s report was made it was at first supposed 
that his outline of a plan for an entirely new currency and banking 
system for the United States was somewhat tentative and in the nature 
of a suggestion to be laid before Congress, and to be acted upon only after 
a long and careful examination, either by the regular committee or by a 
special commission to be appointed for the purpose. Under this view 
the Secretary’s proposed plan met with a fair discussion, and many of its 
provisions were commended by bankers as matters worthy of serious con- 
sideration, to be talked over and amended wherever it was found desirable. 
But it was soon found that it was intended to press Mr. Carlisle’s bill in 
the House of Representatives and to pass it speedily if a majority could 
be obtained. The hearing before the House Committee on banking and 
currency only seemed to develope the important fact that there was a great 
divergence of opinion among bankers and experts on financial matters, as 
to the best measures to be adopted, and Mr. Carlisle’s bill was reported to 
the House by a majority of the committee without recommendation as to 
its passage, while a minority of the committee made a strong report 
against it. A few days debate in the House served to show that there 
was little chance of passing the bill, and a substitute was speedily offered. 
The hearing before the House Committee served a very useful purpose in 
drawing out the opinion of many bankers and others who have been 
considered among the best thinkers and writers in this country on bank- 
ing and financial topics, and in another department of this magazine, 
under the title of ‘‘ Reports, etc.,” many pages are devoted to giving with 
more or less detail, a summary of the addresses, questions, and answers to 
inquiries, submitted at this hearing. These documents are too valuable 
to be lost sight of, and they will form a record in the pages of the MaGa- 
ZINE which will be most useful to those who preserve its numbers and 
bind the volumes semi-annually. 
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From the great mass of discussion over Mr. Carlisle’s proposed 
plan and over the so-called Baltimore plan for currency reform—discuss- 
ion before the House Committee, discussion in the public press, discussion 
at Banker’s and Commercial clubs in different large cities, discussion in 
every bank and every merchant’s office throughout the country—one con- 
clusion may fairly be drawn which goes before and takes precedence of 
all others, and that is, that the general sentiment of business men every- 
where is opposed to hasty legislation. After thirty-three years of exis- 
tence under one banking system, during which time the country has made 
immense growth and progress in every branch of material prosperity, and 
when this system, too, is conceded to be in some particulars one of the 
best and safest ever devised by man, it merely stands to reason that any 
radical change, affecting the interests of every community and every 
individual in the United States, should be made with the utmost care and 
deliberation. A mere statement of the case—that a radically new banking 
and currency scheme should be thought out and prepared by one man or 
by any group of men, however wise and experienced, submitted to Con- 
gress and the country in December, and passed as a law within two 
months or three months afterward—seems in itself condemnatory, and to 
stamp the action, in a matter of such supreme importance, as being too 
hasty. | 
When the American Bankers’ Association, in their annual convention 
at Baltimore in October last, presented a plan for a complete change in the 
banking system of the country, it was put forth only as something to be 
considered, to be talked over, to be criticized and to be carefully amended 
in each particular where amendment should be found desirable. Had the 
Baltimore plan been put forth in a dogmatic spirit, as a system already 
perfected by the bankers, and to be pushed through Congress with all prac- 
ticable speed, it is safe to say that it would have been regarded with 
suspicion and would have met with very little favorable comment from 
the press or the people. A currency commission has been suggested by 
many of the most conservative thinkers on the financial situation. 
Comptroller Eckels said, in his annual report: ‘‘It has been suggested 
‘‘ from many eminent financial sources that the whole question of a bank- 
‘‘ ing and currency system ought to be referred by Congress to a commis- 
‘* sion, created by the proper act, appointed by the President, and clothed 
‘‘ with proper authority. A commission, non-partisan in its character, 
‘‘composed of men of eminent abilities, could unquestionably devise a 
‘currency system sound in every part and one which would commend 
‘‘ itself to every interest of the country. It could largely take the question 
‘* out of politics and have it considered simply in its business aspects and 
‘‘upon merit alone; but if the present Congress is to enact a law the . 
‘*‘ appointment of a commission could avail nothing.” It is unnecessary to 
refer here to all the prominent bankers and leading newspapers that have 
approved the suggestion of having a non-partisan currency commission 
appointed to consider deliberately the whole subject of changing our 
currency and banking laws, and to report their conclusions to the next 
Congress in December, 1895. The necessity of having such a commission 
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has been further shown by the great differences of opinion developed in 
the hearing before the Committee and in the debate so far as it has yet 
proceeded in the House of Representatives. : 3 

As to legislation at this session of Congress, it would seem to be em- 
inently wise to pass one measure at least, which is conceded by all con- 
servative men to be necessary, and which has been urged a long time by 
the President and Secretary Carlisle, that is, a law authorizing the issue of 
bonds at a low rate of interest, 2, 24, or 3 per cent., payable at the option 
of the Government, or at a fixed date as may be found advisable, and both 
interest and principal payable in gold, provided the authorities find that 
such a bond can be more favorably negotiated. The question whether the 
Government shall issue any bonds payable in gold becomes a very import- 
ant one, in view of the fact that the United States has again come into the 
market as a borrower on its bonds. During the past year $100,000,000 
bonds were sold to maintain the gold reserve, and a further loan on this 
account is one of the possibilities of the future, so that it is a serious mis- 
take to neglect any longer the obvious needs of the Treasury and to force 
the Government to resort to the old 5 per cent. bonds in order to raise 
funds to maintain its credit. : 

But more important than this would be the larger amount of bonds 
which would have to be negotiated at a later date, provided Congress 
should pass a law authorizing the funding of the legal tender notes, 
both greenbacks and coin notes of 1890, in bonds of the United States 
bearing 3 per cent. interest. Such bonds ought, by all means, to be made 
payable in gold, and thus become a marketable security in the financial 
centers of Kurope. Why should we shut ourselves out of the chief markets 
of the world when we have bonds to negotiate amounting to some $500- 
000,000, more or less, and when every other country seeks its loans in 
London or Paris, always on a gold basis and at the lowest rates of interest 
which bankers at these cities will accept? There is a species of petty 
American egotism in making our bonds payable in ‘‘coin,” which means 
silver coin if the payer so elects, while the nations of Europe place their 
loans on a gold basis and enter the markets of the world for the best bids 
obtainable. Itis well known that the prejudice against issuing gold bonds 
arose during the silver controversy, and when it seemed doubtful whether 
the United States would maintain its gold basis. But that day is past, 
and so long as our Government is a necessary borrower, even the silver 
men themselves ought to desire that the loans be negotiated on the best 
terms possible. 

_ The report of Secretary Carlisle, the extended discussions before the 
House committee on Banking and Currency, the public expressions of 
many bankers and eminent thinkers upon financial topics, all point with 
singular unanimity to the retirement of the Government legal tender notes, 
as a first great desideratum toward placing the finances of the country 
on a sound basis. It is only in regard to the best method of accomplishing 
this that opinions differ so greatly. Secretary Carlisle, after making an 
irresistible argument for the retirement of all the legal tender notes, pro- 
poses in his plan to keep them alive for a long time as a basis for bank 
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circulation. Comptroller Eckels proposes substantially the same thing, 
and it is on this point among others that each of their plans has met with 
opposition. It has been thought that keeping the legal tender notes alive 
was a temporizing policy, calculated to work evil in the end, and that it 
was suggested only because the government officers did not wish to face 
boldly the old time prejudice against issuing Government bonds. The 
simple method, and that which is plainest and most courageous, is to 
openly advocate the issue of low interest bonds for the retirement of the 
legal tender notes, now so generally admitted to be a vicious form of 
currency. But this is only to be advocated on the most definite under- 
standing that there shall be no violent contraction of the currency, and 
that bank notes in some approved form shall be issued to take the place of 
legal tenders retired. It is evident that the simplest methods in finance 
are always the best, particularly in regard to currency matters, provided 
they can be made to accomplish the desired results; and the plan of fund- 
ing legal tender notes gradually by the issue of bonds carrying a low 
rate of interest is far more simple, and its results far more comprehen- 
sible to the average business man than the proposed method of keeping 
the notes alive for many years as a basis for bank circulation, where they 
would yet remain as a legal tender obligation of the Government, but 
have a status not easily defined, and where the termination of their ex- 
istence could not be foretold either as to date or method. | 

As the Baltimore plan, Secretary Carlisle’s plan, Mr. Eckels’ plan, 
Mr. Butler’s plan, and several others have fallen under keen discussion, 
and have had the search-light of public opinion turned upon them, it is 
quite clear at this date that not one of them is so complete in both its 
principles and details as to convince a large majority of bankers and bus- 
iness men of the country that it ought to be speedily adopted. There is 
good in all of them, but the whole trend of the argument thus far is to- 
ward the conclusion that an able, non-partisan, non-sectional Currency 
Commission is needed to consider the whole subject, and to report only 
after they have had time to examine into it with the utmost care and 
deliberation. we | 

For a banking system it will be difficult to supplant altogether our 
present National system which has won so completely the confidence of 
the people in all its main features. In one essential quality only has it 
been found to be radically defective, and that is the quality of elasticity. 
The bank notes are absolutely safe; the losses by the failures of National 
banks during the last thirty years and upward, since the first banks were 
organized, have been marvelously small, and only in periods of great 
monetary pressure and times of panic have the banks been found wanting 
in their failure at such times to supply quickly a larger volume of currency 
needed. | 

It is to be remembered in this connection that the first serious dis- 
cussion about finding a substitute for the National bank system, arose 
several years ago when the amount of government bords outstanding 
was being rapidly reduced by the application of surplus revenues to 
their retirement, and consequently the basis for National bank circulation 
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was constantly becoming narrower. It was also an objection, and is still 
an objection, that the banks should be compelled to purchase bonds at a 
high premium above par, and should then be allowed to issue only 
up to 90 per cent. of their par value in their own circulating notes. This 
provision has been so frequently pointed out and commented upon as 
unnecessary and unreasonable that it is considered an injustice to the 
banks that the law has not long since been changed so as to permit the 
issue of circulation up to the par value of bonds deposited. But as to 
the embarrassment arising from the purchase and cancellation by the 
Government of its outstanding bonds, the whole situation has changed. 
The Government revenues, instead of showing a surplus, have shown a 
large deficiency, and the government bonds outstanding have necessarily 
been increased by the amount of $100,000,000 in the past year. ° But this 
increase in the amount of government bonds outstanding is insignificent 
compared with the increase which would take place if Congress should 
authorize in due time a three per cent. bond for the purpose of funding 
gradually all its legal-tender notes. It would probably be arranged that | 
the retirement of greenbacks and coin notes should only be effected as 
bank notes were issued to take their place, and that there should be no 
violent contraction of the currency. The amount of legal-tender notes of 
both classes is now in round figures about $500,000,000 and this would be 
approximately the amount of 3 pert cent. bonds needed to retire them, 
assuming that the bonds would be sold near par. 

There is such confidence in the soundness and general safety of the 
National banking system that some suggestion for amending that system 
on the one point of elasticity will probably receive greater favor than any 
proposal for a complete change in our whole banking system. It is cer-. 
tainly not beyond the capacity of our able bankers and financiers to devise 
a plan by which the National bank currency shall be made sufficiently 
elastic to respond to all the requirements of business. If emergency 
currency would be a good device under the Baltimore plan, why not an 
equally good device, with safe and rational limitations, under our present 
National banking system? It would seem quite possible to legislate for 
such a provision in a way that would be safe and at the same time 
would relieve the banks from ever again being obliged to resort to the issue 
of Clearing House certificates, which at the best are admitted to be a rather 
crude and undesirable means of relief and only to be used in the nature 
of a ‘‘war” measure. The suggestions of Mr. Cornwell in his address 
before the Reform Club in New York lead decidedly in this direction, and 
his proposal of an issue of 150 per cent. in currency against 100 in bonds 
held furnishes a definite point to talk about. 

Upon a general review of the situation, and in the light of all the dis- 
cussion which has thus far taken place upon the currency and banking 
problem, the Weight of conservative opinion seems to favor the following 
propositions : (1.) Authorize bonds, payable in gold and bearing a low rate 
of interest, to provide for any deficiency in the government revenue and 
to maintain fully the gold reserve. (2.) Authorize $500,000,000 of similar 
bonds, to be issued gradually, for retiring the Government’s legal tender 
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notes part passu with the issue of bank notes, so that there will be no serious 
contraction of the currency. (3.) Amend the National Banking law so as 
to permit the banks to issue currency to the par value of bonds deposited, 
and further add provisions which shall make the bank currency sufficiently 
elastic in times of emergency. Other details might also be considered for 
offering the state banks greater inducement to come into the National 
system. 

It will be observed that the above remarks apply to the present time, 
and to such measures as seem desirable for early adoption. They do not 
preclude the idea of an ultimate banking system for this country based on 
the general plan proposed at Baltimore, but the 4 per cent. bonds, which 
are most largely used as a basis for National bank currency, do not mature 
till 1907, and the 5 per cent. bonds lately issued not till 1904, so that there 
is no danger that the banks will soon be called on to surrender their bonds. 
On the other hand, the funding of the Government legal-tenders would be 
a great change in our currency system, and until this. is completed many 
careful observers are inclined to the opinion that any radical change in our 
National banking system would be undesirable. 

At the hearing before the House Committee, Mr. Carlisle submitted 
the following table prepared in the office of the Comptroller of the Currency. 
It will be observed that in each case it is assumed that the bank will keep 
out all its funds loaned at 6 per cent., and when rates of interest are below 
6, there will be a corresponding reduction in the profits as stated: 


Statement showing profit accruing to a bank issuing circulation upon the plan 
proposed by the —— of the Treasury. 


Under plan proposed by the Secretary 
A bank with $100,000 Geantal could receive $75,000 in notes, but must deposit $22,500 in — TOO 00 


STE DOS Lemes G6 GS Sr COME, WOE GIGI oioondo vc viivencnbbsserdeccvececncvesesceshvaksusstcsd peaceessete 
Ded viz: — 














uct expenses, etc., 
Loss of interest on $22, 500 invested in “ legal tenders’ deposited (at 6 per cent) $1,350.00 
Annual cost redemption ns nn cok co pdgensavide oneeeesaceson 37.50 
Express charges on $75,000 ne sas aueBaceos 2.50 
Cost of 5 for $75, —— 6.25 
ABO S FUSE OR 60 0806668 bees cadopdieeecesaces 5.82 
This charge is is based on cost of present plan of wy <2 9 .) 
One-fourth of 1 per cent. tax on $75,000 for “safety fund ”.........cceccecccccces 187.50 
One-fourth of 1 per cent. tax on $75, 000, DULEAU CXPENSES.......cceccccccscecceces 187.50 
1,777.07 
1 per cent. tax on $75,000 for “safety fund,” first year........ccccccceccscccsceees 750.00 
2,527.07 
Wet DEORE Or F7E,000 BIGs. VOR. sccccccscccccccccccccccccccecccccccccnscccacccseccccouceceeccees 1,972.93 
Net profit on $75, '000 after first WOE o..0v 00 v0.00 ie nse tadtsgerovintsnyhveénbeeecenveeveccureeveect® 2,722.93 


Statement showing profit accruing to a bank issuing circulation based upon a 
deposit of United States 2 per cent. bonds, October 31, 1894. 


Amount of bonds necessary to secure $75,000 circulation............ Libneidicheubdyekeadsnes caeebues $86,805.55 








Interest on $86,805.55 bonds (costing, at wd per cent., $83,333.33) at 2 per CeMb........ceecseeevees 1,736.11 
Interest on $75, 000 circulation, O66 MOP COMB. occ ccccciscscdccoccccccctosecsvesesecssvsccvcctesccvcete 4,500.00 





6,236.11 


Deduct: , 
1 per cent tax on $75, wee — $750.00 
Annual cost of redempt cc cuca wlibandkrown ——— + 37.50 
BONG CB a 2.50 
Cost ot Pants SERGE aged 
RE ———— ——— 801.82 


PITTTITITITTLITTTTITTTITETT TET 5,434.28 
5,000.00 














434.28 
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Statement showing profit accruing to a bank issuing circulation based upon a 


deposit of United States 4 per cent. bonds, October 31, 1894. 














Interest on $83,333.33 bonds (worth, at —* $95,833.33), at 4 per cont............. ..... .......... $3,333.33 
Interest on $75, ‘000 circulation, at 6 per Cent........eseeeees Fedde cobs sees cckebbkestaseedes 4,500.00 
Gross WING cnc dppccannd dcevemantahesduntsebbevénnpvoucsions — 7,833.33 
Deduct 
1 per ee. Geet eh I POINNEE oi onc onc cc cdbdnbccvvdsccdacoeccuddensdeccheess .$750.00 
— * of redemption dhe bnbaeshaadennecébedabiinea of Go 
Cost of of plates a vii ces causal cacnnaescne 6.00 
I ie coe chika Ube ss beeksssuie edceds cdkebelssssdburecaerses 4 
Sinking fund (reinvested quarterly) to liquidate promium..........scceceseceeces 670.00 santas 
iis see ano mh eh U bude hen acaskeeak CASES AERRODAcRALeeREROaba OS ————— 
$95, ass 33 sp mr of bonds) would yield at 6 per cont......................... dnedcutindnncsedesdaueed 5,750.00 
Net profit in favor of circulation. ..............+. ——— 611,50 


Statement showing profit accruing to a bank issuing circulation based upon a 
deposit of a United States 5 per cent. bonds, October 31, 1894. 

















Interest on $83,333.33 bonds (worth at 119, $99,166.66) at 5 per Cont........cesceccesccccccceccees . $4,166.66 

Interest on $75, 000 circulation at 6 per cen “7 SHR aiaaS RLS SRD ns Rid Seal RE a RARE D NS SEWER ST YS 4,500.00 

Gross proũts................ bcawstpbebacbdechendaceboiscebeedescobbsiks wacsiebelebseceeubusensoees 8,666,66 

Deduct: 

1 per cent. tax on $75,000 circulation................. pcdikckvcthasdcunnctesiacineise $750.00 
Annual cost of redemption Seu 6 hidbaniéedstenadbanksdiabinesusibesdenassirs 37.50 
dana d sabes coud ki tokeeetaneccukenevnvedeaees 2.50 
Cost of} plates Be WIS 5 kas es cdsnkbeintbaceeaceendes 6.00 
EN NS scans tebe Kod caue sane 5.83 

ing fund (reinvested quarterly) to liquidate premium.......... ep cebessesiee 1,355.00 re 

sikh een b4.k 6 6,509.83 

$99, 166¢ 66 oct of bonds) WOUld Yield at 6 POF COME. oc ccrccsscicccccecccccsccccvecsedaccscccscescedess 5,950.00 

eG ORy CRPOURIOO a iis ia 559.83 


Statement showing profit accruing to a bank issuing circulation basen upon a 
deposit of United States 6 per cent. bonds, October 31, 1894. 














Interest on $83,333.33 bonds (worth at 108, $90,000) at 6 per cent.............seccseces cnsvedeuseene $5,000.00 
Interest on $75, 000 circulation at 6 per OS aa RR Si ee ARS i le ARERR SR By 2 4,500.00 
SE is iks'cc dnbnccdds tad 9,500.00 
Deduct : 
ZEEE BEE OR BTS aio obit cc dwecvcacddcsecacccbccdececsiveccee $750.00 
Annual cost of ‘redemption e kee tcuseds ckebaks has conaeoes 37.50 
I ie Cc bdbub ee labibubdnecs cous 2.50 
—— of glabas for i iis in oda ein 6 ok a 6S huh pc hw AbAS 0 adbb boy henSeenaecdnaeee yt 
Sinking fund (reinvested quarterly) to liquidate premium.............:....0.2.2. 1,650.00 — 
7,048.17 
$90,000 (eee of bonds) would yield at 6 per Cent.........ccseccecccccvccccccccccscsceces ———— 5,400.00 
— BOOTS a oan sca 1,648.17 





The Popular Character of the National Banks. 


The assumption that the National bank system, as now existing, is 
substantially identical with the original system, created by the acts of 1863 
and 1864, is largely unwarranted. The act of June 3, 1864, perpetuated 
in essentials by the act of July 12, 1882, remains, it is true, the legal 
foundation for these corporations. But many of the distinctive features in 
the constitution of the original system have been radically altered by 
numerous statutes of later date. The changes thus effected have been 


noted and commented upon in the Comptroller’s Report from year to year, 


but it still remains to form some estimate of the aggregate effect of these 
alterations upon the system taken as a whole. In general, the National 
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bank system has been changed from a quasi-monopolized. business to a 
competitive business ; the interest of the banks in the issue of:their circu- 
lating notes has been materially altered, and the territorial centers of 
largest circulation have been considerably shifted. 

First, as regards the extinction of certain elements of monopoly 
inherent in the original constitution of the National banks. The National 
banks owed their origin largely to the Government’s extreme need of 
capital to carry on the war. In order to market its bonds at a higher 
price, the Government allowed the newly forming National banks to 
issue circulating notes on the security of U. S. bonds deposited. 
This provision created a demand for the obligations of the Government, — 
and co-operated with other causes to raise the market value of the bonds 
in question. At the same time banks already organized under State 
charters still possessed the right of issuing circulating notes, so that up 
to this point the right of note issue, secured to the National banks, was 
not in the nature of a monopoly. The administrative defects of the 
original National bank act of February 25, 1863, especially as regards the 
transformation of State banks into National banks, were so great that 
sixteen months after its passage there were less than 450 of such institu- | 
tions in existence. The act of June 3, 1864, remedied these defects, and 
the subsequent act of March 3, 1865, which imposed the annual tax of ten 
per cent. on the circulating notes of state banks paid out after July 1, 1866, 
assured the National banking system the preeminence it has since 
maintained. 

The aggregate circulation of the National banks had been fixed by 
the act of 1863, and again by the act of 1864, at $300,000,000. Thus the 
maximum note output was limited, and the business of note issue was 
practically restricted to the National banks. 

It was feared at the outset that these legal provisions might be used 
in favor of certain sections where banking capital was most plentiful and 
against those ‘States which were less amply provided for in this respect. 
Accordingly the original National Bank Act of 1863 stipulated that of the 
aggregate note circulation, one-half should be distributed among the 
banks of the various States, in proportion to the States’ ‘‘ representative 
population.” The other half was to be ‘‘apportioned by the Secretary of 
the Treasury among associations formed in the several States, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in the Territories, having due regard to the existing 
banking capital, resources and business of such States, District and Terri- 
tories.” This provision was omitted in the act of 1864, which took the 
place of the previous act. But the feeling which had prompted its inser- 
tion in the original act again found expression in an amendatory statute 
approved March 3, i865. This law re-enacted the circulation apportion- 
ment clause of the act of 1863, and provided in addition that National 
banking associations, whose capital exceeded $500,000, should be progres- 
sively restricted in the amount of their note circulation. On October 31, 
1868, the outstanding bank circulation stood at $300,116, 958. 

Complaints were frequently made of the difficulty of founding banks 
‘in newly-settled regions and in the South, unless the right of note issue 
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were allowed. In deference to this plea, Congress, by act of July 12, 
1870, raised the aggregate limit to $354,000,000, limited the total circula- 
tion of any bank thereafter organized to $500,000, and provided for what 
was deemed an equitable redistribution of the note circulation among 
the various sections, in certain cases ‘‘ giving the preference,” as the law 
put it, ‘‘to such as have the greatest deficiency.” Soon the increased cir- 
culation was nearly taken up, although the increased limit was never 
quite reached. Of the $354,000,000 authorized, $348,785,906 was outstand- 
ing October 31, 1874. The act of June 20, 1874, was still more liberal in 
such of its provisions as sought the equalization of circulation among the 
banks in the various sections of the country, and actually provided 
for a forcible transfer of circulation from the over-supplied banks to the 
under-supplied ones. Before this latter law had been carried into effect, 
the Resumption Act of January 14, 1875, repealed the clauses which aimed 
at the redistribution of the note circulation and abolished all restrictions 
upon its aggregate limit. This finally destroyed all monopoly of note 
issue. 

There remained, however, one other element of a restrictive character 
in the constitution of the National banks, namely, the requirement of a 
minimum bond deposit of $30,000 as security for the note circulation. 
With many of the smaller banking associations in the South and West 
such a provision was practically a prohibition upon organization in the 
capacity of National banks. This was remedied by section 8 of the act of 
July 12, 1882, which provided that banks whose capital did not exceed 
$150,000 should not be required to deposit bonds in excess of one-fourth of 
their capital stock. The effect of this provision soon became apparent. 
The Comptroller, in his report for 1885, pointed out that, while from July 
1, 1879, to July 1, 1882, only 232 banks, with a less capital than $150,000 each, 
had been organized, from July 1, 1882, to July 1, 1885, 548 banks of that 
description had been organized. In many places, in the more remote sec- 
tions, these banks took the place of private banking firms. It has since 
been proposed to reduce the minimum bond deposit to $1,000, but this 
proposition has never obtained legislative approval. The minimum bond 
deposit (which for a bank with $50,000 capital is only $12,500) and the 
surviving 10 per cent. tax on the issues of State banks are the only 
elements in the system of to-day which remain as reminders of the 
numerous limitations and restrictions of former years. 

Another noteworthy change in the National bank system is the 
lessened importance attaching to the issue of circulating notes. As has 
been pointed out, it was the exclusion of the State banks from this func- 
tion, by means of the prohibitory 10 per cent. tax, which effected the 
conversion of the bulk of State banking associations into National banks. 
Of late years, and, indeed, until quite recently, the voluntary decrease in 
the National bank circulation has become a commonplace fact. The 
Comptrollers, in successive years, have mentioned the fact with grave 
concern, and have proposed various remedies te check this dwindling of 
the circulation. A study of the changes in the National bank circulation 
from 1875 to October, 1893, will disclose the fact that the tendency to 
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decrease has been the natural one, though this decline has been checked 
temporarily and the current turned for a time in the opposite direction 
for two short periods, namely, from July, 31, 1877, to October 31, 1882, 
and more recently from July 31, 1891, to October 31, 1893. (The last year 
ending October 31, 1894, shows a net decrease of $1,741,563). The bulk 
of the increased circulation in this period of 1891-93 was due, of course, 
to the monetary stringency occasioned by the crisis of 1893. The causes 
which have co-operated to bring about this lessening of the note circula- 
tion are too obvious to need lengthy comment. The forced issues of silver 
certificates and coin notes, under the acts of 1878 and 1890, respectively, 
together with the tax on circulation and the high price of bonds, 
made the partial retirement of National bank circulation economically 
necessary. The voluntary retirement of these notes disproves the common 
idea of a large profit on circulation. 

Statistical inquiries in regard to the stockholders and their holdings 
seem to indicate that an increasingly greater part of the whole num- 
ber of shares is owned in blocks of ten shares or less. This conclusion, 
however, is based on a comparison of tables published by the Comptroller 
prior to the appearance of the annual report for 1890. It is to be regretted 
that these tables have not been continued in the subsequentreports. 1n1876, 
of 208,486 shareholders, 104,976, or about one-half, owned blocks of stock 
of ten shares or less. In the Comptroller’s report for 1886, of 223,583 
shareholders, 117,974—a little less than 53 per cent.—owned blocks of ten 
shares or less. In the report for 1889, of 252,358 shareholders, 141,685, or 
over 56 per cent., held blocks of ten shares or less. The change is small 
and the figures are old, but, so far as the evidence goes, it serves to point 
out the democratization, as the French call it, of National bank stock. 
An analysis of the same tables shows that the ratio of shareholders resi- 
dent in the State to non-resident shareholders remains about constant, the 
figures standing about nine to one in favor of the residents. It is not 
surprising to find that in the West a greater proportion than usual of bank 
stock is held by non-residents. The recent report of the Comptroller for 
1893-94 shows, as the result of an investigation undertaken in 1893, that 
about one-quarter of the aggregate shares of National banks are the prop- 
erty of women. 

Finally, our National banking institutions have shifted their territo- 
rial centers of largest growth, and have, in a measure, succeeded in popu- 
larizing their services in sections where originally the National banks 
were but little known. The reduction in 1882 of the minimum amount 
of bonds required as deposit for the security of circulation gave a great. 
impetus to the growth of the National associations in the West and South. 
Since then the increase in National banks has been as noteworthy in these 
sections as elsewhere. In 1893-4 only fifty National banks were organized 
in the whole country with a total capital stock of $5,285,000. The Comp- 
troller in his preliminary Report does not give the location of all these 
associations, and consequently our table concludes with 1893. The expe- 
rience of the last five years, from 1889 to 1893, inclusive, proves that in the 
Southwest and West their growth has been exceedingly rapid. The fol- 
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lowing table gives the number and capital of National bank associations 
organized in the various States and Territories in the period named: 


Table giving number, location and capital stock (3 ciphers omited) of National Banks organized for 
the five years (ending october 31) from 1889 to 1893 inclusive. 



































1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 
No. Cap. |No. Cap.|No. Cap.|No. Cap.|No. Cap. 
PTITTITIT ITT 36 $3,200 | 63 $6,950'17 $1,510) 22 $1,445) 10 $610 
Scccccccccvccoccs cocscocece] 16 1,450 | 27 2,375) 17 1,050) 10 700) 25 2,375 
PPOTTTITITITITiTi Tite 12 3,250 | 20 4,400) 5 1,85 1 200; 1 100 
TWITTITRTITTTT TTT 16 1,095 | 19 1,825) 10 91 1 50; 3 150 
.... 13 136018 1,550) 11 70 700) .. bake 
PPTTITTITITITTI TTT TTT 4 800 | 13 1,920 650) 11 2,000; 7 495 
— eercccvvccsccescecccccccenccses 6 425 | 10 725) 11 2,830; 9 2,500; 7 500 
WTTTITITITTTT Titi Ree 600 9 1,750) 11 775| 13 725| 10 500 
—R 48 315 8 1,000; 10 2,200| 2 300) 11 2,050 
— TTT Ti Tere ee 7 900 8 2,000; 2 300; 4 260; 1 50 
PITTTITITITT TIT .. 3 250 8 525; 6 450) 5 500; 5 1,750 
cc edeccceccccccccecccccces ... 9 1,425 7 660| 6 415; 1 100 f 1 50 
— Titre TT 5 400 7 1,350; 3 450} 3 160? 1 - 60 
3- 3 225 7 750| 6 1,150; 1 50} 2 150 
— TTT TTT 5 250 7 485) 3 350/ .. cocel ce apes 
WIITTTTTTI TTT ITT 3 225 6 1,050; 6 515; 3 200; 1 50 
Sovcccesconcccevcccccescvcens .| 6 450 5 300; 1 50} 3 250; 1 50 
— ete 5 375 5 350; 1 50; 1 100; 1 50 
TOETITITITITITITi rt 10 635 5 1,300) 9 760; 3 200; 1 50 
eeeeeeeeeseseeseseeeeeseses 4 200 t 5 275 5 300 ee eeee 1 50 
oe ccccccecccccccccccovcees 3 400| 4 250; 1 50} 1 50 
TITTTITITITT rrr rire 4 300 5 435) 2 150; 1 50; 1 100 — 
CCPH SECC ESOT ESSE ESESESEEESE 2 260 4 650 2 100 ee eee ee eee 
PTTTTTITTTI TTT T ttt iT 4 300 3 350; 3 350) 7 650) 2 300 
. 2 160 3 450; 1 - 100)/12 1,110| 7 500 
Ceeeeeeeseeseeeeeseeseeesd 1 200 3 600 1 200 ee eee ee eeee 
Ceoeeeeeseeeseeeeeeseeeeseseseesees eee 3 175) ee eee ee e@eee 1 50 
beekcieghbeescbebés Genesseuseseéeesead 1 250 3 950 2 100 1 50 ee eeee 
. bees 3 200; .. eeee| 2 100; 2 100 
.. · . © 350 2 100; 2 125; 3 150} 2 160 
.- 4 250 2 300} 6 300; 9 710| 6 330 
Ceoeeeeseeseeeeseseseseeeeesseeeses + 300 2 1006 5 400 1 200 ee eeee 
PITTI ETITITT ITT TTT 4 200 2 150; 2 300; 1 150) .. ces 
WITTTTTITTTT TTT TTT 1 150 2 150; 3 160; 1 125; 1 50 
Seeeseeseseseeseseeeeses eeeee . eeee 2 125 1 50 2 100 ee eere 
SSCS SSSSESSESSseseeeseeeseeseeeseses e eee 2 100 aoe eese 1 100 1 100 
Ce ccccccevcccesoscesoees Ty 2 150} 1 50; 3 150} .. — 
.. 1 50 1 125, 3 285). 5 350; 1 50 
os — — — — 1 50 1 100| 4 200; 1 100; 2 150 
eeeeeeeevece seseeeeeeeeeeeoeeee 1 50 1 50 1 50 ee eees ee eee 
Seeeeeeereeeee seeeee eeveeece ⸗ eeee 1 50 2 100 2 100 ee eeee 
eeeee eeeeeeeeeeeseesseeeeeeeeeee 2 325 ee eee ee eeee 2 150 2 150 
eeeveseesesees eeeeeeeese eevee 1 50 ee eee 1 75 + 200 1 50 
eeeceee S@eesegeeessesreesegesese ee cece ee eeee 1 50 ee cere ee ee 
eeeee Pocccccccccccescces 2 125 ee eeece 1 ; 50 3 250 se 
@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees secseeee 1 50 ee eeee ee eeee ee eeee ee eee 
Totals.......+. ....... .... seoeee/211 21,240 307 36. 260108 20,700/163 15,285)119 11,230 











The most rapid increase in organizations is to be found in the South- 
west, although some parts of the West are well up on the list. It must 
be remembered that the preceding table gives only the total organizations, 
and does not take into account the banks which have suspended or which 
have gone into voluntary liquidation. 

One of the most interesting of the many valuable investigations 
undertaken by the Comptroller of the Currency, and one which pre-em- 
inently illustrates the wide extension of the National banking system, 
was given by Comptroller Eckels in his late report, and covered the 
question of the number of depositors in National banks. From returns 
given by 3,650 banks, it is shown that the average number of depositors 
to each National bank throughout the United States, is 528.5 to a bank. 
The average amount to the credit of. depositors is $853. Both of these 
averages vary in the different banking divisions, according as other 
banking facilities are plentiful or the reverse. Of the average of 528.5 
depositors to each bank, 472.3 have deposits averaging only $170. It will 
thus be seen how widely extended is the custom of depositing in the 
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National banks, and how moderate are the balances standing to the credit 
of the great bulk of the depositors. When State banks and savings banks 
are added to the above list the estimated amount of deposits and the 
estimated number of depositors may be readily seen from the following 
table which is given in Comptroller’s Eckels’ Report for this year : 








Deposits. No. of Depositors. 
NE I i i 65s ons vs 6a Waa — $1,647,017,129 1,929,340 
State and private banks, Loan and Trust CoS..........ccsccesceees 1,225,542,621 1,436,638 
NS Fas vviptedéccdbnckdsd ince seaeedsaiahiess 1,747,961,280 4,777,687 
$4,620,431,230 8,143,666 


Assuming the population of the United States to be 70,000,000, and 
making allowances for deposits by the same person or corporation in 
more than one bank, the conclusion is drawn that about 1 person out of 
every 7 or 8is a depositor in some of our banking institutions, and the 
above estimate of population includes men, women and children. 





_- er 
—— 


The Argument for the Outlawry of Silver. 


In 1894, as in 1893, and in many countries, the anxieties arising from 
the monetary situation are still confirming the forecasts made by friends 
of monetary order from time to time since the disastrous policy of demone- 
tization was set on foot in Germany. The year 1893 makes answer to 1873 
and the fate of 1895 is yet to be unrolled before we can know what is still 
coming. ‘How are the lessons of the past to be made effective, so that 
this era of law-made financial anarchy may be brought to a close ? 

In looking to Europe, upon whose co-operation the reversal of the 
anti-silver policy depends, the most notable feature in the line of mone- 
tary change of late years is of hostile purport, namely, the closing of the 
Indian mints to silver. By the Act of June 26, 1893, England first 
participated, otherwise than indirectly, in the work of devastation 
arising from the disuse of silver as legal-tender money. But through 
that act the malady has only reached an acute phase. Are, or are not, 
the evils which a ministry has imposed upon its constituents to prove 
themselves with time the seed of repentance and of wisdom ? 

Of course the injury thus wrought was not confined to Great Britain 
and her dependencies. This tidal wave in the ocean of money spared 
neither race nor nationality. The origin of this measure was peculiar. 
It was an experiment. It was set on foot without the warrant of a con- 
senting public opinion, and by the Executive, not by the sober judgment 
of the Legislature. To the English public it was a surprise, and it was 
only with the most serious misgivings that the Treasury Committee 
appointed to consider what was to be done, could sanction this plan. 
Indeed, many excellent but visionary men had faith that their yellow 
metal by its own magnetism would firmly attract the suspended white 
coin, so that, as if transmuted, the rupee would attain stable parity with 
the sovereign. In this, as in other essentials, the measure has been a 
failure. | 
At the same time it has not reached the expected proportions of its 
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harmfulness. It appeared in time that silver was not put out of favor 
with the Indian population. They took silver bars instead of rupees into 
their hoards. And no doubt, besides this, place has been found for new 
silver through the coining or importation of illicit rupees. And what of 
the result? Is there anything final about the new situation? Is the 
silver question closed ? On thecontrary, the world is still at the threshold 
of it ! 

To day, in every constituency in Great Britain, prospective candidates 
for the next election to Parliament are being pushed to educate them- 
selves in this subject and catechising is on foot, with the intent that if 
candidates cannot find their way to support international restoration of 
silver, they shall be defeated at the polls. The vigorous leader in this 
branch of the work of the Bimetallic League, Mr. W. H. Grenfell, 
resigned his place in Parliament with such ends in view. 

Considering the interest of the people of our country in the issue, it is 
plainly desirable that public opinion keep track of the state of the argu- 
ment on the subject. The main field of action is Europe for this American 
project of putting the principal money of the Occident at par again with 
the principal money of Asia. 

Our question in these pages is, whether there is anything important 
in the argument current to-day, upon general principles, why this should 
not be done. It seems fair to assume that views publicly current on this 
subject in London—the present financial center of the world—are fairly 
naturalized in New York ; and as I had occasion not long ago to classify 
some of these views, it will be germane to refer here to the result.* 

There had been an abundant outpouring of articles in the daily and 
weekly press of the great city in August, 1893, on the occasion of a meeting 
at the Mansion House, not long after the closing of the Indian mints, at 
which Mr. Arthur Balfour, the Conservative leader, had justified his long- 
maintained adhesion to the project of remonetization by joint action of 
nations. Looking only to the views of the press on the anti-silver side, I 
found them capable of being ————— in six propositions, which I re- 
produce below. 

England does her good business, not by reason of, but in spite of, the 
exclusion of silver. It is England’s interest that Englishmen at home 
should be prosperous, and abroad that its customers should be good 
customers and solvent. The anti-silver policy means contraction, appre- 
ciation of the standard, losses without end by discouragement to enter- 
prize, by check of employment, by bad debts, by failing dividends, by 
crippled investments the world over, by a weakened hold on India, and so 
on. A league was organized for this work in England in the interval 
between the Paris conference of 1881 and the date of the expected con- 
ference of 1882, and it has been militant ever since. And ‘‘ the cause” is 
already not so very far from a majority in Parliament, if a favorable 
occasion should arise. 


* See, in“the Fortnightly Review, London, for October, 1893, an article on “Current Arguments for 
the Outlawry of Silver.” Without at all repeating that article, I add here a brief comment on the 
‘theses there stated. 
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The six propositions above referred to are as follows : 

(1.) That the Clearing House is a Safeguard against Contraction.—This 
usually takes the form of a forecast for the future, rather than of a demon- 
stration relating to the past, so far, at least, as I can recall, and it is many 
years since I first heard the pleasant fallacy. It seems to be a case of 
** Man never is, but always to be, blest.” Still, contraction goes on, while 
the legislative corner on gold is kept up by the prohibitive laws of nations 
against silver money. Coming from the- London Stock Exchange, at a 
time when that body was currently reported as not making enough to pay 
office expenses, there was something pathetic in this ancient formula of 
apology for artificially bringing on the pains of contraction. 

(2.) The Denial of the Appreciation of Gold.—Upon inquiry, this usually 
takes the form of undermining the meaning of the word “appreciation.” 
One disputant will try to show an unauthorized distinction between 
appreciation and a general fall of gold prices, while another objects to 
having purchasing power relate to the things that are purchased, generally 
wishing it applied to some special object, something, we might say, that 
is ‘‘a friend of his;” that brings out results favorable to some theory. 

(3.) That Gold is a Natural and Unalterable Measure of Value.—This 
error rarely comes before the public nowadays as a direct statement, but 
serves rather as an assumed foundation upon which more avowable views 
are built. ; 

(4.) That the Legal Establishment of Silver and Gold Money is a 
Novel Experiment.—This is a natural outcome of the general unfamiliarity 
with the history of monetary policy which in England I found to prevail.* 
This backward state of learning is a noteworthy fact, considering the 
financial primacy England has so long maintained. In dealing with such 
views a reformer finds peculiar difficulty, by reason of the number of 
otherwise well-equipped scholars who have closed their education on 
monetary subjects. 

(5). That Stable Parity between Silver and Gold 1s a Puzzle.—Here the 
difficulty just stated is doubled by the repugnance against entertaining a 
hypothesis in its entirety. Of course, to deal rightly with a supposed case, 
it is vital to realize clearly what it is, and it may imply a strain of the 
imagination to ‘‘put yourself in a place” that is unfamiliar. For people 
whose minds are set in one way, it takes good will and hard thinking to 
set them in another way long enough fairly to entertain the supposition. 
Thus, for instance, in England, men have not been accustomed to see full- 
weight gold and silver coins at par, and in their commerce across the sea the 
‘‘parity ” was veiled by ‘‘exchange;” that is, by the fluctuations above and 
the fluctuations below, between which lies the par asacentral point. So it is 
necessary, in order to get the idea clearly, to separate the elements that go 
to make the ‘‘exchange.” Wherein there are subtleties that are hard to 
unravel. Yet, toa Frenchman, the thing may seem simple, just as itis simple 
to him that four silver five-franc pieces should equal one gold twenty-franc 


* See “Silver and Gold” (Cincinnati, 1876), and ‘“* Monetary Policy,” in the Document of the Int. 
Mon. Conference of 1878 (Washington, 1879); also, “The Silver Pound,” Macmillan & Co. (London 
and New York). 
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piece. The difference of the two points of view may be compared to the 
difference between walking over a bridge and satisfying oneself, through 
knowledge of its construction, that it is a safe bridge to walk over. If 
one cannot, like others, be reconciled to crossing the bridge otherwise than 
by ‘‘studying up” the details of its construction, of course he must study 
them. And it may require a good deal of study. So, also, there is exer- 
cise of the reasoning powers in considering those operations of the law of 
supply and demand applicable to money and its material, which produce 
and maintain parity. But who would think it right to find fault with a 
good bridge on the ground that it is a ‘‘ puzzle ?” 

(6). That ct is Not Important to Have a Stable Measure of Value.— 
This thesis is only consistent with absolute unconsciousness of the nature 
and functions of money, and is not so much an argument as a form of 
ignorance or refuge for indifference. While I have found it in England 
in high places, I am in hopes of being right in doubting its prevalence in 
this country, and only mention it to complete a display of obstacles the 
cause has to contend with. Before leaving these English theses, it is well 
to note their negative purport. They do not essay to prove that great 
benefits have accrued from the outlawry of silver; nor do they point with 
pride to the era of monetary disorder, of fluctuation and contraction, and 
monetary disturbance which has accompanied demonetization. They are 
rather counsels of repose, palliations of evils—lest relief be found for them. 

I now turn to two other theses moving in the same line of discourage- 
ment.. They aim to show that the remonetization project, if adopted, 
would fail to produce the great result desired, namely, stable parity of the 
metals. In order to be sure that the supposed case with which we have 
here to deal is brought fully into view, we will first state the facts it implies. 
We will suppose that the French Corps Legislatif, the British Parliament, 


and the allies of these Powers on the Continent, pass the‘requisite acts, in 


concert with our Congress, for free coinage and full legal-tender at a ratio. 
The question is: With such actsin force, what would happen? The object 
of these supposed measures is stable parity of the metals. 

Two champions, whom we will name A and B, challenge the result. 
Champion A says ‘gold would be withdrawn from circulation.” To this 
forecast I shall presently return, only observing here that Champion A 
has neglected a necessary detail; he has not indicated why gold should be 
so withdrawn, nor a place where the gold: would go. Champion B takes 
opposite ground. ‘‘Gold,” he declares, ‘‘“would remain in circulation, but 
at a premium, a rate above the legal ratio.” Let us follow out into detail 
this peculiar prediction. Gold, it appears, would thus become ‘‘a com- 
modity,” if we may re-enlist an ill-used phrase. That is to say, it would 
not be legal-tender at this imagined premium rate. No government in the 
Union would accept it for public dues or pay it out, except at the rate at 
which it is legal-tender. It must gain this predicted premium, if it gain 
it at all, as a sort of private currency de luxe, so to speak, or as a “‘per- 
sonal favor,” we might say, through the peculiar predilections of indi- 
viduals, who find it so scarce and so precious that they are not satisfied 
with what they can get of it at its legal rate. Does this predicted “‘cir- 
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culation at a premium” imply two regular sets of prices, one set in the 
stable money, certain of employment, and another set in this money at a 
changing premium ? | 

It seems hardly necessary to go further. As we follow Champion B’s 
fancy into its necessary practical outcome, do we not become increasingly 
aware of its extravagant unreality? I say extravagant, for where is 
there precedent on the strength of which this dream can claim to be a 
sober forecast? Surely there can be no object in individuals creating 
among themselves this supposed premium, instead of taking the yellow 
metal at its regular rate, unless gold should become as rare as diamonds, 
aud so cease to be any more in ‘‘circulation” than they are.’ Such pre- 
dictions are the result of unfamiliarity with the lessons of experience. 
This one certainly could hardly have been made, had its authors not cut 
loose from their proper moorings to the familiar truths that underlie what 
is called ‘‘Gresham’s law.” Now champion A is for Gresham’s law. He 
carries the sword of Gresham’s law, so to speak, and it is his war-cry that 
‘‘bad” (or cheaper or inferior) money, drives out ‘‘good” (or dearer or 
superior). An article of Mr. H. D. McLeod, in the Nineteenth Century 
(October 1894), parts of which were reprinted in the BANKER’s. MAGAZINE 
for December, contains the usual over-statements as to the Gresham law. 
I remember noticing long ago that it was in the fifties that Mr. McLeod 
formulated a maxim on the subject of what I call the ‘‘migration of 
money,” and called it a ‘‘law” and chose for it the name of that very 
brilliant financier of Queen Elizabeth’s time, Sir Thomas Gresham. It 
was really entitled to be named after Mr. McLeod himself, to whom 
recognition is due for his services to science. The remarkable vogue 
which the so-called ‘‘Gresham’s law ” has more lately obtained is largely 
due, I think, to its adoption by Prof. W. 8S. Jevons in his popular book on 
‘“Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,” which appeared in 1874 (a 
very propitious time) as a volume of the highly prized ‘ International 
‘Scientific series. | 

A coin is not a person, ‘and has no power of locomotion; it is not 
competent except, metaphorically, to perform either the act of driving or 
the act implied in being driven. Now the crudeness and over-statement 
which I find in Mr. McLeod’s formula as to the migration of moneys lies 
in this very personifying, which, as we can see at a glance, is literally 
erroneous, though rhetorically convenient. 

Gold coins are never precisely the same. There is a ‘“‘ tolerance” 
allowed to the mint officers, a margin fixed by statute above and below the . 
exact legal weight and fineness, and within the remedy—to use another 
term of the coiner’s art—the coins are all legal-tender. But the differences 
“‘within the remedy” become important sums when multiplied by high 
figures. There are people who know all about these differences. In the 
Bank of England (as in Paris and New York) the more valuable coins are 
sorted out. Why? Because abroad they count for their greater bullion 
value, while at home they are no better than the others. Thus the less 
valuable coins are left at home. Thus the home circulation may come to 
consist in the main of unsuccessful candidates for exportation, that is, of 
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- the “‘bad” coins, the ‘‘cheaper,” the “inferior,” in the language of the 
so-called ‘“‘law.” It is all very simple—very natural—when it is explained. 
But this very money that is left at home is often spoken of as ‘‘the 
best money in the world.” It seems a little confusing to treat it at the 
same time as ‘‘bad, cheap, inferior” money. To avoid this confusion a 
little effort is well in place, such, for example, as the ceasing to call a 
‘‘saw” a “law.” There is so much difficulty in the subject, at any rate, 
that any addition is to be deprecated, especially when it comes from the 
teachers to the public they seek to teach. 

Mr. McLeod, for example, takes this personification I have spoken of 
most seriously. He finds silver, from the London standpoint, to be an 
inferior coin, and therefore a natural driver-out of gold. It may, under 
such circumstances, be really useful: to recall that silver, like gold, is a 
metal, and not a man, nor an animal, nor a fetich. There will be none of 1 
this so-called ‘‘driving out” unless a condition of law or custom is 1 
provided to promote the carrying out of selected money to a remarkable | 
degree. : | 

Times have changed, especially since 1878, when a great power pro- 
posed to the other Governments an alliance for parity. It is that cause 
which is pending. Yet in reality Champion A is arguing a case that is 
out of court. Our supposed case is not such a field of monetary legislation 
as used to be disputed about before 1878, either, let us say, in the earlier 
career of Mr. McLeod, or in the intervening period. Then the action 
under discussion was that of a single nation. It was because the peculiar 
lessons of experience in uni-national legislation about money was so 
thoroughly understood that the proposal of 1878 was authorized by the 
American Congress, and by France in 1881, and a proposal was made 
for concurrence or for pluri-national legislation. Since 1878, what men 
are speaking of is not the action of one nation, but of many; not the 
action of a minority, but of an effective financial majority of the world. 

I remember, in 1878, when the issue was formally made at the Paris 
meeting. The intellectual ancestor, so to speak, of all anti-silver advocates, 
Michel Chevalier, then in advanced years, but also advanced in clear- 
sightedness, did not attack the theoretical practicability of parity. He 
took the more practical line of saying to me: ‘‘ Ah, you’ll never convert 
England !” : | 

In conclusion, while evidently this brief survey of an extensive area 
cannot claim to be complete, it will, I think, be warrant for the assertion 
that the arguments of the economic order against the Restoration of Silver 
have received no reinforcement in late years. 





_—__ — 


The Cotton Situation. 


. When it is stated that the value of this year’s cotton crop will, in all 
probability, be less than that of any crop produced since 1870, if not since 
the war, the importance of the question as to whether the cotton producer 
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will be obliged to market his product for a number of years on the present — 
range of values will be realized. It is the cotton crop of the United States 
which each year pays the largest proportion of the debt of this country to 
Europe, and, although the wheat and corn which we export are daily, in 
evidence before the banking community as furnishing a portion of the 
necessary exchanges, it is seldom that the importance of the cotton crop 
as a factor in determining the balance of trade receives due consideration. 

In these times of depression we frequently hear it stated that cotton 
must follow in the footsteps of wheat, and find a permanently lower range 
of prices, and, to a certain extent, this statement is probably true; but it 
must not be forgotten that it is the only crop produced in this country 
of which it enjoys a practical monopoly. Uponthe out-turn of the Ameri- 
can crop depends the value of the crops grown in India and Egypt, while 
in the wheat trade the value of the American crop is largely determined 
by the product of other countries. It therefore lies within the power of 
the Southern planter to determine the price which he shall receive for his 
crop, and, were it not for the difficulty of organization, it would be a 
simple matter for him to produce each year only such an amount as is 
needed for the consumption of the world; but restriction in production can 
only be obtained through the lack of ability to procure the necessary 
means wherewith to plant and cultivate the crop. The development of 
machinery for planting, cultivating and harvesting wheat has reduced the 
cost of production of that article to an extreme point; but in cotton no 


‘machinery has yet been developed which will harvest the crop. This must 


yet be done by hand, and is a well-known factor in the cost of the cultiva- 
tion of the crop. Therefore, when it is stated that cotton has reached a 
point where it does not pay to produce it, it is evident that the statement 
has more foundation than the statement that wheat has reached that point. 
To illustrate this fact it is simply necessary tod state that the cost of pick- 
ing cotton varies from 40 to 60 cents per 100 pounds of seed cotton in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, and, as usually, the seed cotton gives one 
pound of lint to three pounds of seed cotton; the cost of picking varies 
from 1.20c. to 1.80c. per pound. This, then, is a fixed factor from which to 
establish the cost of production, which must necessarily vary in different 
portions of the country, depending upon the character of the soil and the 
ability of the farmer. 

Few of the readers of this magazine probably realize the enormous 
expansion which has taken place in the last: twenty-five years in the pro- 
duction and consumption of cotton, and it is a curious fact that this 
increase in production and expansion in consumption have kept pace with 
each other until the fall of 1890. Of course there were years when there 
seemed to be over-production and accumulation of supplies, but these were 
followed by years of short crops and increased consumption, so that it is © 
hardly necessary for the purpose of this article to look farther back than’ 
the fall of 1890 as furnishing a time when the production began largely to 
over-run consumption. So nicely balanced was the consumption of the 
world during the period from’ 1884 to 1890, that the destruction by fire in 
those years on an average of 117,000 bales of 400 pounds each per annum, 
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or about 1 per cent. of the annual yield, materially affected the visible and 
invisible supply, and the question of a sufficient quantity for the ensuing 
year was then a matter for serious consideration. Influenced by the fear 
of a deficiency in the supply, prices advanced in the spring of 1890 to the 
highest point touched since 1881, and thereby stimulated the preparations 
for the crop then being planted. In the autumn of 1890 occurred the fail- 
ure of Messrs. Baring Bros., whose intimate relations with the cotton | 
trade of America and the dry goods trade of Manchester paralyzed the 
spinning industry of Great Britain, and the accompanying depression 
reduced the consumption of cotton throughout the world at a time when 
this country produced in succession the two largest crops ever grown. 
Under this combination of events the price of cotton declined from 123 
cents in May, 1890, to 68 cents in March, 1892; but in each of these two 
years, 1891 and 1892, the loss fell mainly upon merchants and speculators 
throughout the world, and not upon the planters, as the merchants were 
unwilling to believe that, after three crops of about 7,000,000 bales each, 
it could be possible for the South to produce two crops aggregating 17,650,- 
000 bales. Prices, however, touched such a low level in March, 1892, 
when the preparations for the crop were under way, that a general reduc- 
tion in acreage occurred, under pressure from the Southern merchants, 
who refused to make any advances to planters unless they agreed to 
restrict the area of land devoted to cotton. Asa result of this action the 
acreage was decreased some 16 per cent., and, with an unfavorable season, 
the crop was reduced from 9,000,000 bales to 6,700,000 bales, and a sharp 
advance occurred in prices; but, unfortunately, through the weight of the 
surplus supplies of the preceding crops, coupled with the long disastrous 
strike of cotton operatives in Lancashire, the consumption was reduced, 
and values could not be sustained. Nevertheless, a substantial reduction 
in the supply was the result of the curtailed production, and, while the 
crop of 1893-94 exceeded that of 1892-93 by some 800,000 bales, the con- 
sumption exceeded the supply, despite the panic in the United States, and 
the visible supply was again reduced, while the invisible supply in th 
hands of spinners was exhausted. 

Thus, atthe beginning of this season, the opportunity of placing their 
great staple again upon the higher range of values was presented to the 
South, as a moderate crop, not exceeding 8,000,000 bales, would not have 
supplied the increasing demand from spinners, who were beginning to 
feel the effect of the wave of increasing consumption which has again 
commenced to move onward. Unfortunately, the effect of the panic of 
last year was to throw many of the employes of railroads, manufacturing 
industries, and merchants throughout the South out of employment, and, 
as in many instances, they had inherited some ancestral acres, the result 
was to increase the acreage in cotton, and, with an unparalieled season of 
climatic conditions, the yield this year has promised to exceed that of any 
previous season, and estimates now current point to a yield of 9,500,000 
bales of cotton. As the increase in the consumption cannot absorb this 
crop, a large portion of it must be added to the visible and invisible -sup- 
ply. It is estimated that the increase in the consumption will dispose of 
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8,500,000 bales, leaving 1,000,000 bales to find lodgment 11 the hands of 
spinners or merchants throughout the world. Fortunately, as we have 
stated, the invisible supplies were exhausted, and, therefore, it is not 
improbable that 500.000 bales will pass out of sight into the hands of spin- 
ners, leaving the remaining 500,000 bales to be carried over by the trade. 

Since 1870 the consumption of cotton has doubled. This increase has 
not been constant, but when interrupted by wars and panics, has fallen off 
only to recover to an increased consumption when these disturbances 
ceased. The average annual increase in the consumption since 1870 has 
been about 245,000 bales of 400 pounds each throughout the world; this does 
not include the increase in the consumption of cotton in India for home 
use, which, however, is comparatively recent, having increased since 1879 
from 301,000 to 1,155,000 bales in 1894, relieving the markets during that 
time of that amount of Indian cotton, but at the same time filling to the 
same extent the requirements of India and the East. But as it is not pos- 
sible to carry the comparison over the entire period, its consideration does 
not affect either the supply or the consumption by the world as a whole. 

The greatest increase occurred between 1884 and 1890, and the smallest 
from 1890 to 1894, a natural result of peace and prosperity in one period 
and of panic and distress during the other. In these 24 years the produc- 
tion of the world has kept pace with the consumption, and in addition 
increased the visible and invisible supply of cotton. The surplus, how- 
ever, was accumulated during the past four years, and the fact that it will 
be further increased this year is the first cause of the present depression 
in cotton. Of this production, the increase has come entirely from the 
United States, the increase in the supply from Egypt being less than the 
decrease of exports from India and Brazil. In this connection it is well to 
note that the maximum crop in Egypt is about equal to the crop of South 
Carolina, and that, owing to its peculiar qualities, it does not come into 
direct competition with American cotton, as no growth of the United 
States will give that peculiar sheen to curtains, hosiery and underwear 
that is secured by the use of Egyptian cotton. 

From India the average exports slightly exceed the yield of the State 
of Georgia, while the staple is not ¢qual to that of the American upland 
cotton. The supply from other countries, then, is less now than it was in 
1872, when they contributed their maximum yield, while in our cotton 
states, through the introduction of the commercial fertilizers in the older 
states and the opening of new fields in Arkansas, Texas and the Indian 
Territory, the crops have more than kept pace with the demand, and the 
yield this season is estimated, as before stated, at 9,500,000 bales against a 
yield in 1871 of 4,371,000 bales, the largest crop grown up to that time, 
except that of 1859. 

In considering the problem of supply, we are never confronted by 
hypothetical estimates of yield as with other crops, the system of compil- 
ing the movement of the cotton crop being so accurate that it can be 
confidently stated each bale in its course from the plantation to the mill is 
counted and accounted for by the statisticians of the several Exchanges 
and the New York Financial Chronicle, a recognized authority in the 
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trade. These authorities at the close of the cotton year will sonearly agree 
as to total crop as to practically attain the same result. This is undoubt- 
edly the reason why no estimate of the yield of the cotton crop, except in 
uncertain percentages, is published by the Agricultural Department. No 


reliance is now placed upon the monthly reports of that department, so‘ 


misleading have they become during the past few years, and estimates of 
the growing crop are formed by close attention to climatic conditions by 
each individual merchant upon his own judgment and experience. So- 
called authorities are respected and their estimates receive attention until, 
through error of judgment, they fail to estimate the crop correctly, when 
they cease longer to be authorities. The compilation of the crop at the 
end of the season proves each so-called authority right or wrong, and it is. 
difficult to maintain a reputation as an expert when the estimate is not 
confirmed by the facts. 

Regarding the consumption of cotton, the returns cannot be so ac- 
curate, as the quantity of reserve stock in the hands of spinners is unob- 
tainable, but the number of spindles are known, and an account is kept 


of the actual takings by spinners, so that a comparatively accurate state- — 


ment of consumption is possible. In short, the statistics of the cotton 
trade have been proved to be reliable, and Iam not aware of any other 
product of the soil whose production and consumption is so closely fol- 
lowed and accurately determined. 

What, then, of the future? To answer this question, the future must be 
divided into the distant future and the immediate future. Of the distant 
future, judging from the past. the consumption of cotton will continue to in- 
crease as it has in the period under review, and the cotton states will be 
called upon not to produce a crop of 9,500,000 bales each year, but possibly a 
crop ranging above 15,000,000 bales to supply the consumption. Thatis the 
lesson of the past, and the prediction of such a crop is no more chimerical 
now than the predictions of a 9,000,000-bale crop were in 1870. Of the 
immediate future, suffering as we now are, from the retarded consumption 
and increased crops since 1890, there can be but one remedy, namely, a 
reduction in the crop and diversification of the agricultural interests of 
the South. We have before spoken of the losses which followed the large 
crops of 1891 and 1892, falling upon merchants and speculators, and have 
attempted to show that it was the fear of reduced prices the following 
year which brought about a reduction in acreage in the crop of 1893. This 
season the absence of speculation and the lack of confidence on the part 
of merchants who were impressed with the glowing crop accounts which 
were received. from évery section of the South, prevented the decline in 
values from seriously affecting the mercantile community interested in 
cotton, but threw the entire loss upon the planter, an experience which 
he has not been called upon to endure for many years. In some instances, 
which have come under my notice, the loss in the production of cotton to 
the best planters in the Atlantic States has ranged from $3.00 to $10 per 
bale, and therefore the South is confronted with a problem, the solution 
of which is so apparent that it is difficult to imagine any other course than 
the reduction in acreage and a diversification of crops. Over a large por- 
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tion of the cotton belt the land is owned by those who advance the supplies 
to others necessary to support them while the crop is being cultivated, and 
as these operations this year have resulted in a loss which it is impossible 
for the owners of the soil to secure from the ‘‘cropper,” they will un- 
‘doubtedly allow a large portion of the land to remain fallow in preference 
to permitting it to be exhausted by cultivation in the — of a crop 
which results in a loss. 

In the Atlantic States of the cotton belt farmers are confronted with 
the same question that has presented itself to the farmers of the Central 
Western States when the opening up of the new wheat fields of the North- 
west brought the product of their high-priced land into competition with 
the newly opened wheat country of that section. While the introduction 
of the commercial fertilizer for many years enabled the Eastern planter to 
raise large crops of cotton, the opening up of the virgin territory of the 
extreme Southwest has enabled the small planters of Texas and the In- 
dian Territory to produce a crop of cotton at a lower cost than it could be 
raised on the Atlantic slope. This question of cost has been disputed, as 
it has been held that it was possible to produce cotton at a cheaper price 
in North and South Carolina and Georgia than it was in Texas, but the 
development of the crop in Texas would seem to show that while there is 
some modicum of truth in the discussion, the result has shown that it is 
possible for Texas to produce an enormous crop and control the price of the 
staple. This competition has led many of the planters of Georgia to seek 
relief in other sources of agricultural wealth, and we in the North are 
enjoying our early vegetables and fruits as a result of the decreasing 
return which the cotton crop has given to the planters of the South. In 
North and South Carolina the transition has not been so marked, but the 
experience of this season will doubtless cause planters to seek for relief in 
the cultivation of other crops than cotton 

The distress throughout the South in consequence of the low price of 
cotton this year has not been as acute as it was in the two previous large 
crops, although the price has been lower and the loss has fallen entirely 
upon the planter instead of on the merchant as in those years, the large 
crop of corn which he fortunately succeeded in producing this year fur- 
nishing him with a large amount of the necessary supplies, which in other 
years he had sought for in the West. Nevertheless, it is no doubt true 
that his position this year is one which will compel him to use extreme 
economy for a long period. The value of his live stock has depreciated . 
with the value of his cotton, and he is no longer able to offer a chattel 
mortgage on his stock to secure the necessary supplies for producing an- 
other crop, especially as cotton is now selling below the absolute cost of — 
production, and the knowledge is widely diffused that another crop of the 
same size as this one would bring cotton to a price where it would not pay 
to hire the labor necessary to pick it from the fields. Therefore, what- 
ever may be the desire of many planters, it will be impossible for them to 
devote the area of land to cotton next season which they have this year. 
If it were not for the practical experience of the effect of enforced reduc- 
tion of acreage two years ago, the trade would not believe that any united 
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effort would bring about a change in the temper of the Southern people, 
who are, at times, seemingly infatuated with the desire to cultivate cot- 
ton, but the effect of that pressure is so well remembered, and it is so cer- 
tain that the same pressure will be exerted this year, that a reduction of 
acreage throughout every section of the country, where the planter is 
supplied with money by the factors to produce his crop seems almost cer- 
tain. . : 
As corroborative evidence of this intention to reduce the acreage, we 
already hear of diminished sales of commercial fertilizers by the manufac- 
turers throughout every section of the cotton belt where they are used. 
It is now believed that this reduction in the consumption of fertilizers will 
amount to at least 40 per cent. asc »mpared with this season, and this must 
always be considered as an important factor as contributing to the out-turn 
of thecrop. In addition to the efforts which will be made to reduce the 
acreage (if there is no advance in the price of cotton before the planting 
season), the consumption of the staple is increasing at a rate slightly in 
excess of the average annual increase for the past quarter of a century. 


The knowledge of these two factors has contributed to the steadiness of 


prices during the past two months, and the question as to whether the 
planter will be compelled to accept the present low prices for his crop in 
coming years, is partly solved by the knowledge of his intention to reduce 
his acreage, and by the fact that the consumption of the staple is 
annually increasing. It must then be decided whether these efforts to 
reduce the crop will be successful. Judging from past experience they 
will be; and, while the supplies of the staple at the end of the season will 
be the largest known, the trade is prepared to believe that the merchants 
and planters of the South are more than ever aware of the fact that it lies 
within their power to determine the price which they will obtain for their 
staple product. In other words, instead of the man who is in debt this 
year being able to borrow additional money for the purpose of extending 
his planting operations, it will be only the man who is out of debt, and 
able to raise his crop by his own labor or the labor of his family, who will 
plant largely, and, as this class is comparatively limited, it is probable 
that the acreage of the cotton States this year will be reduced to a greater 
extent than it was in the Spring of 1892. No other logical conclusion can 
be thought of as the course to be pursued by reasonable men who have 
found that they are producing an article at a loss to themselves. The 
effect of such a reduction in the acreage, and in the use of commercial 
fertilizers, will be at first to establish a steady market, and then (if their 
intentions are found to be acted upon throughout the cotton belt) an 
advance will follow, the extent of which will depend entirely upon the 
character of the climatic conditions throughout the season. A reduction 
of the crop from 9,000,000 to 6,700,000 bales brought about an advance 
in prices from 6} to 94 cents per pound, and it seems likely that a similar 
reduction now would bring about an advance which would again place 
cotton upon a lével of prices which would realize a profit to the producer. 
What prevents the large absorption of the staple at the present low range 
of values with this prospect before the trade, is the fear that the Southern 
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planter will allow his neighbor to reduce his crop and plant a little more 
himself to make up for that reduction, thereby producing another large 
crop, which will effectually swamp the markets of the world. Within the 
last five years the South has produced three enormous crops of cotton, and 
the fear of a repetition of this production prevents the trade from being 
willing to assume the load now pressing on the markets, but when it is 
once determined that the planter is not only able, but willing, to put into 
operation the remedy for his distress, which lies in his own hands, the 
present large supply would cease to be a factor in the situation, and cotton 
would once more advance to a level of values which would quickly change 
the entire commercial situation of the United States. 
SamMuEL T. HUBBARD, JR. 
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The Treasury and Bank Situation. 


The gain to the Treasury resulting from the recent bond sale may be 
seen from the following figures : On November 27, when as yet the pro- 
ceeds of the sale had not been turned into the Treasury, the total net 
balance was about $100,000,000, of which the net gold was less than $58,- 
000,000. On December 5 the total net balance was over $157,000,000, of 
which the net gold amounted to $111,142,020. Comparing the statements 
of November 27 and December 5, the gain in gold was over $53,000,000. 
On December 7 the withdrawal of gold for export began and continued 
with occasional interruptions for the remainder of themonth. It is worthy | 
of note that the gold withdrawals from the Treasury exceeded by ten or 
twelve millions the amount actually exported. This was due mainly to 
the fact that banks had loaned gold to their customers for the purchase of 
bonds, and afterwards the gold was withdrawn from the Treasury to 
repay these loans. The Government expenditures in December exceeded 
the revenues by some $5, 269,323.73, as the following table will show : 


UNITED STATES TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 
































December. Since December, Since 
Source. 1894, July 1, 1894. . 1894. July 1, 894. 
CINE sci $11, 203,049 $69,664, aoe aa oe Mis, bsbebageens $6,935,329 $49, 432, 862 
Internal Revenue...... 394,039 82, DT ——— 4,254,323 29, 365, 119 
Miscellaneous.;......... . "269, 048 7.564, $44 A bol be Obb de ved Sowente 2,537,306 16, 579, ‘406 
FREE GEO SOLOS 968,953 4, ‘867, ‘009 
Bas — $21,866,136 8150, 389. 457 Pensions............... 12,329, ‘473 72. 241, *860 
110,074 14, ‘477, 664 
ic 6c epnnesuanste $27,135,460 $186,953,922 


The combined effect of these movements was to reduce the net balance 
of the Treasury at the end of December to about $153,000,000, of which the 
net gold was slightly in excess of $86,000,000. At this writing (January 5, 
1895) the net balance amounts to $153,200,528.41, and the free gold to $83,- 
744,370. 

A comparison of the weekly statements of the New York banks will 
indicate the effect which the bond issue had upon them. Comparing the 
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statement of November 24, which preceded the bond settlement, with the - 


statement of December 8, the loss in average specie holdings was $36,889, - 
500; in average holdings of legal tenders, $2,815,700 ; in surplus reserve of 
$33,124,950. The bank statement of December 15 showed a gain in the 
average specie holdings of $6,375,900, making a total specie holding of 
$65,545,900. This gain was due to the bank’s presentation of legal tenders 
for redemption. Accordingly the legal-tender holdings for December 15 
had fallen by $6,244,300, an amount approximately équal to the increase in 
specie. The statement of December 22 disclosed the same tendency toward 
an increase in specie, the gain for the week being $6,551,000 and the loss 
in legal tenders being $8,569,800. There was also a noticeable contraction 
in ordinary loans, which fell from 507 millions for the week ending 
December 8 to 506 millions for the next week; then to 498 millions and 492 
millions respectively for the last two weeks of December. The net 
changes in December compared with the week ending November 24 are a 
loss in specie of $22,298,900 ; in legal tenders of $19,229,800, and in surplus 
reserve of $30,758,750. 


The bank clearings for December show an aggregate increase of 5.8 


per cent. as compared with the same month in 1893, an encouraging 
symptom, inasmuch as the total clearings of the whole year 1894 are less 
by 16 per cent. than the totals of 1893, the clearings for 1894 being 
$45, 615,280,187 against $54,309,562,775 in 1893. 
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Bank Clearings in United States—Six Months. 
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Bank Clearings in United States—Continued. 
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Bank Clearings in Canada—Six Months. 
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THE WORLD OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 


The articles quoted below include one from the pen of Austin Abbot, 
Esq., of the New York Bar, published in the Outlook (before the directions. 
for paying income tax had been issued by the Treasury Department.) The 
next article is from the Financial Chronicle, commenting on the Land 
Sales of the United States in the last fiscal year 1893-94 ; there are also 
articles on the Newfoundland Crisis, and on the Canadian Banking System. 


The Income Tax. 
How iT SHOULD BE PAID BY THE HONEST CITIZEN. 
Austin Abbott in the N. Y. Outlook. 


The * ect of the statute is to get into the United States Treasury two 
per cent. of the net income of business corporations and of the net income 
of individuals in excess of $4,000 a year. The questions of most immedi- 
ate interest to present readers are those which relate to the income of 
individuals. individuals residing in the United States are to pay on 
such excess, if they have it, whether the income is derived from business. | 
or property here or abroad. And all persons deriving income from any- 
thing within the United States are to pay even though they be citizens 
and residents of another country. Those who are not residents of this. 
country appear to be not entitled to even the $4,000 deduction, so that an 
American is not legally exempted by going abroad to reside. 

It will be seen at once, by the reader who attempts to apply the lan- | 
guage of the Act (sec. 27, etc.) to his own affairs, that there is much 
room for difference of opinion in a few cases as to what is income, and in 
many cases as to what expenses are properly deductible in order to ascer- 
tain the amount of taxable income. 

_ The general principle, applied with remarkable uniformity by the courts 
in determining controversies which arise in case of doubt or ambiguity in 
applying tax laws, is to prefer that interpretation which protects the tax- 
payer, rather than that which favors the Treasury. In other words, the 
officers administering taxation must not exact more than the Legislature 
has clearly authorized them to exact. 

But, the rule of general liability under the law having been thus as- 
certained, the courts commonly deal with a claim of exemption, set up on 
behalf of an individual or class, upon the converse principle, which, how- 
ever, is really in harmony with that already stated. This secondary 
principle, usually applied in case of doubt or ambiguity as to exemptions 
of individuals or classes, is that the law is to be interpreted in favor of the 
Treasury and against the claim of exemption. It will be at once seen 
that the enumeration of articles or sources of income subjected to the tax 
falls within the first of these principles, and a person is not to be required 
to pay a tax in — to a particular thing unless the Legislature has 
with reasonable clearness so declared; and the converse principle of . 
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adopting an interpretation in favor of the Treasury rests on the obvious 
justice of avoiding inequalities and special favors relieving particular in- 
dividuals or classes from ‘a burden which is otherwise general. The 
ground of the first-mentioned principle is that reasonable clearness is es- 
sential in a law that takes away the property of members of the com- 
munity. The ground of the second principle is that uniformity is also 
essential justice in such a law; and the courts will not depart from uni- 
formity any further than the Legislature has clearly granted an exemp- 
tion. 
Several classes of corporations are exempt; but the only classes of 
individuals expressly exempted by the act are those having not more than 
$4,000 income. To this we may add, on general principles of interna- 
tional law, that diplomats and others in the service of a foreign country 
ag exempt, except perhaps in respect to any business they may carry 
on here. 

' All the questions, therefore, which concern the readers of this article 
fall under the first of the principles I have mentioned, viz., that if, in 
reading the words of the act in their natural and ordinary meaning, and 
with due “in ap to the context and the general intent of the act, it re- 
mains doubtful whether a particular source of acquisition is to be included 
or a particular expense deducted, the doubt may fairly be resolved in 
favor of the individual and against the Treasury. : 

‘‘Gains, profits, and income received.” The first suing to notice is 
the primary declaration of the statute that the tax is to be laid annually 
‘upon the gains, profits, and income received in the preceding calendar 
year.” These three words have each a somewhat different scope from 
the others. It will hardly do, however, to say that the law intends 
therefore to tax everything that might have been thought to fall within 
the meaning of either word had it stoodalone. Ina general sense “‘ gain ” 
may be said to include the goodwill that a partnership acquires by build- 
ing up a business, and the value of a trade-mark which a manufacturer 
acquires by the continued excellence of his product. But words in law, 
like men in life, are, to some extent, judged by the company they are in ; 
and ‘‘gains” linked in one expression with ‘‘profits” and ‘“‘income,” all 
being qualified by the word ‘‘received,” is properly understood to mean 
here gains of a like nature as profits and income—that is to say, pecuni- 
ary realizations. 

The special clauses’ of the statute which follow, in some respects 
ore and in other respects restrict what would otherwise be the mean- 
ing of this primary declaration of the act. 

Earnings. In respect to personalearnings the statute covers “‘ gains, 

profits, and income,” whether derived from ‘‘salaries, or from any 
profession, trade, employment or vocation carried on in the United States 
or elsewhere, or from any other source whatever.” But earnings, like all 
other income, are subject to deduction of ‘‘the necessary expenses actu- 
ally incurred in carrying on any business, occupation or profession.” A 
license fee or special tax on one’s vocation would, of course, be deductible. 

The claim to exemption for ‘‘ necessary expenses actually incurred ” will 
give rise to many questions on which tax-payers and the collectors of 
internal revenue will differ. The object of the statute is plainly to ascer- 

tain the net earnings. If a lawyer or physician should hire an office for 
his business, its rent would be deductible. If he should build upon the 
corner of his village house-lot an office for the accommodation of his pa- 

tients or clients and his library, I should say that if the collector of 
revenue were satisfied that the expense was reasonably necessary for the 
convenient and comfortable practice of the profession he would be bound 
to allow it as a deduction. The word ‘‘necessary” in the statute does 
not mean physically necessary, but required by reasonable convenience. 
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If a lawyer or physician, a clergymen or journalist, should hire a 
house with more rooms than needed for his family, because of the neces- 
sity of having a reception-room, library and writing-room for his profes- 
sional duties, the question whether the collector would apportion the rent 
of the entire house between the living and the working part, and allow a 
deduction from professional income of a fair proportion of the rent, is a 
question on which collectors would be pretty sure to differ, unless in- 
structed from headquarters. I should claim the deduction with confi- 
dence. Ifthe same man already owning the house should set apart the 
necessary rooms for his professional work, the claim that a part of the 
cost of the house was a necessary expense actually incurred in carrying 
on the business could not be sustained. If he should, within the year, 
buy a house larger than necessary for his living purposes, by reason of 
his professional needs, he might have to argue some time even with a 
liberal-minded collector to establish his claim to deduct the additional cost 
of the house from the earnings of the year. 

Other clauses of the act exempt salaries of State, county and muni- 
cipal officers, and protect the compensation of United States officers and 
* once taxed by the paymaster, from being again taxed by the 
collector. 

Rents derived from any kind of property are taxable so far as received 
within the year ; but whether the expenses of maintaining the property 
in condition are deductible is matter ofargument. Taxes other than local 
assessments paid within the year are expressly made deductible from the 
income of the person actually paying them. Certainly, in computing 
‘‘ rains or profits,” if those were the only words in the act, the expenses 
of repairs and insurance would be deducted ; and an important clause of 
the statute declares that ‘‘in computing incomes the necessary expenses 
actually incurred in carrying on any business, occupation, or profession 
shall be deducted,” and it seems as fair to say that a man whose income 
is derived from owning and letting houses is doing a ‘‘ business ” as much 
within this clause as one who lets horses and carriages, in the case of 
which repairs would certainly be deductible. The cost of new buildings, 
permanent improvements, or betterments, made to increase the value of 
the property, could not be deducted, upon familiar principles, for it is 
chargeable upon capital, not upon income. 

nterest, whether derived upon notes, bonds or other securities — 
those United States bonds the —— and interest of which are by the 
law of their issuance exempt from all Federal taxation), or derived from 
mortgages or from any other forms of indebtedness bearing interest, is 
taxable, and is treated as if received within the year, whether paid or not, 
provided it be good and collectible. 

The clause in the statute thus defining taxable interest adds, however, 
‘‘less the interest which has become due from said person, or which has 
been paid by him during the year.” That is to say, one who gets interest 
and also pays interest can deduct what he pays to ascertain his interest 
income, 

An important question which will arise under the statute will be 
whether one who borrows money to carry on his business can deduct the 
interest paid, under the clause allowing ‘‘ necessary expenses ” to be de- 
ducted, or whether payments of interest are deductible only from interest 
earned. If we give its natural effect to each clause, he who carries on a 
business in which he pays interest as an expense, may deduct it from the 
profits of the business; and he whose income is from money out at interest, 
as distinguished from the income of a business, may deduct any interest 
he has paid from interest received. The right of corporations to deduct 
interest upon their indebtness is expressly given them. 

But if it be conceded that interest on borrowed capital used by an in- 
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dividual in his business is deductible, the claim will be made that interest 
on one’s own — employed in the business should also be deducted. 
Such a claim, I think, would not be allowed. First, it is not ‘‘an expense 
actually incurred;” but the argument of the claimant would be that he 
lost interest which he might have received if, instead of putting it into 
the business, he invested it—that is to say, that it is a constructive ex- 
pense. Such interest, however, would be taxable, and there seems no 
equitable reason, therefore, for straining the construction of the statute 
and treating one who foregoes a gain of interest as if he had paid it out. 

Divuiends and Premiums. The statute requires certain corporations 

to pay a tax upon their net profits, and it provides that, although in- 
- come from dividends generally is taxable against the individual who re- 
ceives them, the amount so received from companies or associations shall 
not be subject to a second tax against the individual. 

In the enumeration of what is to be included in estimating gains, 
rofits, and income, the statute says, ‘‘the amount of all premium on 
onds, notes or coupons.” This clause is very badly drawn. Notes and 

coupons are rarely if ever at a premium. -Stocks are not mentioned. 
Nor is it possible for anyone but the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
speaking officially (if even for him), to say what is meant by “all pre- 
mium.” An intelligent economist familiar with the rules of legislative 
expression would never have drawn such a clause. In one sense, a per- 
son who buys bonds below par which go up to a premium considers that 
he has made a profit while he still holds them; but it is not a gain, profit, 
or income received. Moreover, a man may make a profit.on a transaction 
in bonds which never go to a premium; he may make a loss on sellin 

bonds at a premium which he bought still higher; and it is doubtf 


whether this imperfect clause adds — to the efficacy of the statute. 


It seems reasonable to treat it as an obscure and useless attempt at speci- 
— — of a detail sufficiently ascertainable by the general primary 
clause. 

_ Real Estate Operations. The meaning of the phrase “ gains, profits 
and income received,” in its application to operations in real estate, is in- 
terpreted by that clause of the statute which provides that ‘‘in estimatin 
the gains, profits and income there shall be included . . . profits — 
within the year from sales of real estate purchased within two years pre- 
vious to the close of the year for which income is estimated.” An advance 
in value of real estate, therefore, is not in itself taxable, but only realized 
profits arising upon a sale of property previously purchased, and even 
then the profit is not taxable if the purchase was more than two years 
before the close of the taxed year. Whether securities such as notes, 
bonds and mortgages taken on a sale are to be deemed an amount “re- 
ceived ” and ‘‘ realized,” is perhaps a debatable question. If the property 
were sold without any formal security, and the vendor had merely a pro- 
mise, with that equitable right of action known in the law as the vendor’s 
‘lien, all would probably agree that the profit had not been received or 
realized. If the vendor should take from the purchaser the negotiable 
note of a third person as the equivalent of money, all would probably 
agree that the profit had been received or realized, if the note was good 
and collectible; but it does not appear to me that an instrument not taken 
as the equivalent of money, but —— as a security by which the money 
may ultimately be received or realized, is in itself a profit realized. 

oduce and Live Stock. Productions which are the growth or pro- 
duce of the estate of any person, and the increase of which, in a sense, is 
a gain, are not in themselves taxable, but the tax is on the amount of 
sales less the cost of ——— or production. The language of the statute 
on this point is as follows: ‘‘The amount of sales of live stock, sugar, 
cotton, wool, butter, cheese, pork, beef, mutton or other meats, hay and 
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ee, or other vegetable or other productions, being the growth or pro- 
uce of the estate of such person, less the amount expended in the pur- 
chase or production of said stock or produce, and not including any part 





thereof consumed directly by the family.” The intent of the statute ap- | 


pears to be, with regard to agricultural and live-stock productions, 
to allow all the farming expenses involved in the production to be de- 
ducted from the aggregate of prices received on the sales of the things so 
produced. Whether the expense of producing things of one kind, which 
proved unprofitable or could not be sold, is deductible from the amount 
of sales of things of another kind, is not expressly indicated; and the fre- 
quent impracticability of accounting for the cost of production of each 
separately, confirms the opinion that the general principle of construction 
sanctions deducting the entire cost of purchase and production as to all 
such products on the estate of one person from the aggregate of sales. 

Other Gains. The value of personal property, as well as any amounts 
of money acquired by gift or inheritance, are gains taxable under the 
statute, although they might not be within the ordinary scope of the 
words profit or income. And the statute contains a general clause taxing 
‘‘all other gains, profit, and income, derived from any source whatever.” 
This clause is broad enough to include all matters of the same general 
nature as any of those previously enumerated, such, for instance, as 
money found and appropriated because no owner appears; money won by 
gaming or bets, or by a fictitious transaction in stocks, and pecuniary 

rizes in‘a competition. It is not broad enough to include real property 
— ; and it is the better opinion that it cannot include real property 
evised. 

Deductions. Among deductions not already mentioned, besides taxes 
other than local assessments, are ‘‘losses actually sustained during the 
year, incurred in trade, or arising from fire, storms, or shipwreck, and 
not compensated for by insurance or otherwise, and debts ascertained to 
be worthless, but excluding all estimated depreciation of values, and 
losses within the year on sales of real estate purchased within two years 
previous to the year for which income is estimated: Provided, that no 
deduction shall be made for any amount paid out for new buildings, per- 
manent improvements, or betterments, made to increase the value of any 
property or estate.” 





) United States Public Land Sales. 


From the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


Public land sales are not now such a prominent factor in the country’s 
development as they were six or seven years ago, the totals being onl 
about half what they were at the earlier date. But the yearly. disposals still 
reach a fair aggregate, and the figures are always interesting as an indica- 
tion of the movement in progress in opening up new sections of country. The 
recent issue of the annual report of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office enables us to see what the disposals were for the year to June 30, 
1894. We propose in the present article to compare these figures for 1893- 
94 with those for the years preceding, as given by us on former occasions. 

The smaller movement in the more recent years must be attributed to 
a variety of causes. In the voit ama in many of the public-land States 
the best sections have all been taken up, so that the quantity of desirable 
land still left has been — * greatly reduced. While considerable areas 
remain undisposed of, much of this is either mountainous or lies in the so- 
called arid regions, and requires irrigation to make it fit for cultivation. 
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and settlement—a method, however, which is now very extensively used, 
and with excellent results. Then also the law has been changed so that 
there are now fewer ways to obtain Government land, while it is not pos- 
sible for a settler to acquire such a large quantity in the aggregate. By 
the act of March 3, 1891, the timber-culture laws and also the aws pro- 
viding for the disposal of public lands to pre-emptors were repealed. 
Consequently those wishing to acquire ordinary farming or agricultural 
land are restricted to the method provided in the homestead laws. For- 
merly it was possible for a party to make both a pre-emption and a timber- 
culture entry of 160 acres each, in addition to a homestead entry, giving 
480 acres together ; as the law now stands a homestead entry of 160 acres 
is the maximum, and neither a pre-emption nor a timber-culture entry 
can be initiated. 

Another important pointof difference is that railroads are not now 
pushing new mileage into unopened sections. The railroad is the pioneer 
of progress, and formerly there was great anxiety to build into undevel- 
oped territory as offering a promising field for future business. In those 
days all the large companies were prosecuting new extensions, sometimes 
in advance of the settlement of the country, sometimes coincident with it. 
But new railroad construction has been small for some years, and latterly 
has come almost to a standstill. In the earlier period the railroads were 
able and willing to take some chances on the new — becoming self- 
sustaining. Now they find it difficult to support even their old mileage, 
and further.additions are out of the question. The result is that no con- 
siderable new areas are made accessible, and furthermore those taking up 
land remote from the railroads have no assurance that the new sections 
will soon be brought within reach of such highways—they may have to 
wait a great many years before the territory will be supplied with the 
desired railroad facilities. We need hardly say that under such circum- 
stances the inducement for intending settlers to incur the hardships in- 
cidental to a pioneer’s life is very small. Besides this, it must be remem- 
bered that agricultural conditions in recent years have not been such as 
to encourage ventures in the farming line ; there have been a number of 
oo crops, and certain sections have experienced almost complete crop 

ailures. Furthermore, in the case of at least one important crop—the 
wheat crop—prices have dropped so low that it is a question whether they 
suffice to pay the cost of production. Altogether, therefore, many differ- 
ent circumstances and events have combined to keep the takings of new 
land down to small proportions. | 
: It happens nevertheless that the aggregate disposals for 1893-94 are . 
slightly larger than for 1892-93. We mean by this the aggregate of 
land entered pena yereee for settlement and cultivation—that 1s, the dis- 
posals for cash and under the homestead and timber-culture laws. If we 
should include lands certified to the railroads and lands patented to the 
States, the totals would vary widely from year to year, but such results 
would afford no indication of the extent to which the public domain was 
being entered for actual occupation. It is therefore necessary to eliminate 
items such as those mentioned, which represent a mere change of title 
without bringing the land into use. The importance of this distinction is 
evident from the results for the late year. In the grand aggregate of all 
the disposals of every character there is a falling off for that year from 
the year preceding of nearly 14 million acres—1,485,043 acres—but more 
than the whole of this decrease occurred in the State and railroad selec- 
tions, which, as stated, belong in a totally different category from the dis- 
posals to actual or intending settlers. The takings of this latter class, as 
already said, have been somewhat larger than in 1892-93, the precise 
amount of increase being 438,988 acres. 

But though there is this increase, the totals are comparatively small 
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for both years, namely, only 8,663,625 acres for 1893-94 and 8,224,637 for 
1892-93. In 1887-88 the disposals on the same basis reached 16,319,076 
acres, 1n 1886-87, 17,406,658 acres, and in 1885-86, 18,309,942 acres. More- 
over, the slight upward tendency in the late year is due to a special cause, 
and has therefore no particular significance. It is due to the opening of 
the Cherokee Outlet in Oklahoma Territory. Provision for the disposal 
of the lands in this Outlet was made by Congress by the act of March 3, 
1893, and the execution of a formal contract with the. Indians in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Act was completed May 17, 1893. The Presi- 
dent’s proclamation opening the Outlet to settlers was issued August 19, 
1893, and in it September 16, 1893, was fixed as the date when entries 
might begin. It is estimated that, excluding existing Indian reservations, 
the Outlet contains, roughly, 64 million acres. Up to July 1, 1894, 21,193 
homestead entries and 1,326 soldiers’ declaratory statements had been 
placed on record in the land offices within the area of the new section, and 
the disposals of land in Oklahoma Territory during the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1894, are reported altogether at the large figure of 3,770,- 
496 acres. 

Ordinarily it takes considerable time after the land has been taken up 
before the fruits appear in a marked development of the new districts. 
But in this instance the circumstances were exceptional, and settlements 
were created over night. Some of the towns in the Strip, the Land Com- 
missioner says, have already reached a population of over 5,000, and 
quite a number have over 1,000 inhabitants. The whole of Oklahoma of 
course has had a sudden gone, but.the area disposed of in the late year 
through the opening of the Cherokee Outlet has been far in excess of that 
of any previous year—and in fact but little less than the aggregate for all 
the preceding years combined. Thus, as against 3,770,496 acres for 1894, 
the disposals for 1893 were 855,018 acres, for 1892, 1,583,135 acres, for 1891, 
296,874 acres, for 1890, 1,083,691 acres, and for 1889, 905,544 acres, which 
latter is as far back as the movement extends. 

From what has been said it is obvious that except for the opening of 
the Cherokee Strip and the consequent large takings in the Territory of 
Oklahoma, the total disposals of public lands in the Gnited States in the 
late year would have reached very small dimensions. Deducting the 
3,770,496 acres taken up in Oklahoma from the 8,663,625 total of the dis- 
posals in all the public-land States, including Oklahoma, we find that the 
takings outside of Oklahoma for the year were but 4,893,129 acres. In 
only one State or Territory did the disposals reach as much as 400,000 
acres, namely, South Dakota. By contrasting the takings for the late year 
with those of the earlier years in some of the principal public-land States, 
we get an idea of the great decline in the movement which has occurred in 
the various sections. In Colorado the area entered in 1894 was only 279,- 
105 acres; in 1888it had been 2,629,113 acres ; in 1887, 2,526,699 acres. In 
South and North Dakota combined the disposals in 1894 were but little 
over three-quarters of a million acres ; in 1887 the total had been 2,068,- 
760 acres ; in 1884, 6,069,307 acres. In Kansas the takings in 1888 had 
been 2,552,530 acres, in 1887, 3,719,441 acres, and in 1885-6, 5,541,251 acres; 
for the late year they were no more than 138,052 acres. In Nebraska the 
entries in 1887 covered 2,513,620 acres, and in 1886, 3,037,714 acres; in 1894 
they comprised only 256,964 acres. It was these large disposals in the 
earlier period, added to the sales by the railroads, which were also large, 
and the coincident building of so much new railroad mileage, that pro- 
duced that great development of the Western country which excited the 
wonder of the world at the time; evidently the situation has greatly 
changed in that respect now. In the following we show the disposals for 
—— seven years in all the States and Territories where there are public 
ands : 
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DISPOSALS OF PuBLIC LANDS FOR CASH AND UNDER THE HOMESTEAD AND TIMBER-CULTURE LAWS 
BY FISCAL YEARS FROM JULY 1, 1887, TO JUNE 30, 1894. 





1887-88. 


1888-89. 
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8,224,687 


8,663,625 





The foregoing statement may be supplemented by another showing 
the aggregate disposals under each of the three leading heads—that is, for 


cash, and under the homestead and timber-culture laws. 
culture entries we need hardly say have almost entirely disap 


The timber- 


ared, 


owing to the repeal of the law under which such entries were allowed. 
In like manner the sales for cash have been greatly reduced through 
the repeal of the pre-emption law. It follows, therefore, that the home- 
stead entries constitute the bulk of the disposals now, and these, as 
already stated, were very largely increased in the late year by the open- 
ing to settlement of the Cherokee Outlet. 


PUBLIC LAND SALES. 





YEAR ENDING JUNE 30. | 1894. 1893. 1892. 1891. 1890. 1889. 





Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 


Sales for cash 
Homestead entries 
Timber-culture entries 


612,448 
8,046,968 
4,209 


———_—é, 


1,404,857 
6,808,791 
10,989 


1,571,426 
7,716,062 
41,375 


2,142,539 
5,040,394 
969,006 


3,302,571 
5,531,678 
1,787,403 


3,881,305 
6,029,230 
2,551,069 





— 


8,224,637 


9,328,863 


8,151,939 





12,461,604 























8,663,625 10,621,652 | 


It is proper to say that while the takings of public lands now are very 
much less than a few years ago, yet the aggregate can not by any means 
be regarded as inconsiderable or of no account. The total for 1894 at 
8,663,625 acres represents an area equal to that of Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts combined. The 3,770,496 acres for Oklahoma, taken by itself, em- 
brace an area nearly equal to that of Connecticut and Rhode Island. In 
this latter instance these public-land sales during the last few years, with 
the influx of population, have been an important factor in the growth and 
development of the Southwest, and no doubt account in good part for the 
favorable traffic and income statements now being made by many of the 
railroads in that section. 

A further fact of interest in connection with these land sales is the 
— — of vacant land still remaining in the public domain. Of course 
this can only be stated with the roughest approximation, since there are 
no definite data in a great many instances. Much of the land has not 

' 
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even been surveyed yet. However, the following is the statement as pre- 
pared by the Land Office: 


VACANT PUBLIC LANDS, JUNE 30, 1894. 


UNSURVEYED LAND. TOTAL AREA. 
STATE OR TERRITORY. Acres. Acres, 
—— 805,002.19 
45,214,755.00 55,707,224.00 
, eeeeee ⁊ 27 8.00 
13,698,286.00 §2,025,831.00 
630,973.00 .851,624.00 
+810.00 2,010,625.00 
39,132,419.00 46,973,479.00 



































7 


668,813 
12,428,177.00 54,396,172.0¢ 


291,476,075.71 606,040,313.71 





























314,564,238.00 





* No vacant lands. 


It will be seen that an exceedingly large quantity of land still remains 
for disposal—over 606 million acres, which is not far from one-third of the 
area of the entire country. How much of this may be fit for occupation 
and settlement we do not of course know. It is obvious, however, from 
its location that considerable portions of it must be mountainous and 
other portions arid. So far as the latter is the case the land can to a great 
extent no doubt be rendered available by ip Par We may add that 
the total at 606 million acres is exclusive of Alaska, and also exclusive of 
military and Indian reservations, and exclusive of reservoir site and 
timber reservations and tracts covered by selections, filings, railroad 
grants and claims as yet unadjudicated, a part of which may in the future 
revert to the public domain. 
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The Crisis in Newfoundland. 
From the Canadian Journal of Commerce, December 14. | 


It is impossible as: yet to realize fully the paralysis of trade brought 
about by the suspension of the entire banking system of Newfoundland. 
That ancient colony has never enjoyed either the banking facilities or 
the credit that would have accrued to her had her people chosen to aban- 
don their policy of isolation and cast in their lot with the Dominion of 
Canada. But it is doubtful if they have ever realized what that policy of 
isolation involved so thoroughly as they do to-day when the only two 
banks on the island have closed their doors, when the Government Sav- 
ings Bank is unable to repay one cent to its 6,000 depositors, when the 
currency is worthless as a purchasing medium, and when their prospects 
of help are limited to the desperate chance of negotiating a loan in Eng- 
land from the very banks whose refusal to accept their paper has brought 
about the catastrophe. 7 : 

In order to thoroughly understand the exigencies of the position it is 
necessary to explain the system under which banking in Newfoundland is 
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carried on. There are but three banks in the island, and one of these— 
the Government Savings Bank—contents itself with taking in deposits, on 
which it pays 3 per cent interest, and handing over the money, for invest- 
ment to the other two. Consequently the suspension of the Commercial 
Bank, followed promptly by that of the Union Bank, locked up the funds 
of the savings bank also, and thus completely paralyzed the entire system, 
This involved the instant discrediting of the circulation; for although 
under the laws of Newfoundland the shareholders are burdened with a 
treble liability, this is no security when their money is all locked up in the 
suspended banks, and under the clause which permits the Commercial 
Bank to issue notes up to the point at which its debts, other than deposits, 
reach three times the amount of its paid-up capital, and the Union Bank 
to the extent of twice that amount, the circulation of both banks largely 
exceeds the safety limit insisted upon in this Dominion, and hence has no 
tangible assets behind it. The result was that, when the public became 
alarmed by the suspension of the Commercial Bank, they at once demanded 
British gold for the notes of the Union Bank also (as under the Act they 
are entitled to do at 8 per cent. exchange), and this involved the suspen- 
sion of the latter bank very shortly afterwards. : 

The primary cause of the panic was the refusal of the London and 
Westminster Bank to accept the drafts of the Commercial Bank tendered 
to them by the firm of Prowse, Hall & Morris. This house has always 
done a large business with Newfoundland and nearly all the drafts against 
cargoes of fish going to Continental ports went through their hands. Of 
late, it is said, these drafts were in excess of the legitimate goods shipped 
and the London and Westminster Bank, who handled them for the firm, 
became suspicious. The death of the senior partner of the firm, Mr. Hall, 
caused their suspension and, on Saturday last, their bankers definitely 
refused to handle any more of the Commercial Bank’s drafts. This 
involved the suspenison of that bank, as well as that of those of its cus- 
tomers whose bills were thus dishonored. These include the large supply 
houses of Job Bros., Edwin Duder, John Steer, Goodridge & Son, Baine 
Johnston & Co., and Goodfellow & Co. As the senior partner in Good- 
ridge & Son is also Premier of the colony, as well as a director of the 
bank, the story gained credence that much of the bank’s weakness was 
due to a loan of $500,000 made to the Cabinet for political purposes, and 
this caused so much odium to be attached to him that he offered to resign 
from office. But his opponents declined to take charge of affairs at a 
time when financial chaos existed, when the Government was unable to 
meet its engagements, and when the only prospect of extrication from its _ 
difficulties lay in the hope of negotiating a loan of $1,500,000 in England 
on terms which are certain to be excessive in view of the colony’s position. 
Accordingly they prefer to let the Goodridge government get out of the 
difficulty as best it can, feeling certain that it must furnish election capital 
for them in the long run, and have confined themselves to demanding its 
dismissal by the Governor, on the ground that the interest on the colony’s 
debt matures on the ist of January next, and as the Union Bank, which 
promised to protect it, is manifestly unable to do so, the colony will be 
posted as a defaulter in London. 

Fortunately the crisis has occurred at a period when it involves the 
minimum of suffering to the people. Had it occurred three months ago 
the disaster might have been appalling. But, fortunately, the fisheries 
are over, the fishermen have lodged their cargoes with the merchants, and 
received their supplies for the winter, and hence the panic will affect them 
but little. It is on the townsfolk who find their money suddenly worth- 
less that the loss will fall most heavily. The stock of specie in the island 
is small, and what there is is ‘ewe rae! held by the Union Bank, which 
is now availing itself of the clause permitting it to suspend payment;for 
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sixty days; and hence, now that the notes will no longer circulate, trade 
is at a standstill for want of money. That the Union Bank is solvent, 
most merchants believe. It is the successor in the island of the Bank of 
British North America, whose branch and staff it took over in 1853, and it 
has always been looked upon as a flourishing concern. At one time it 
paid dividends of 20 per cent., and it brought its capital stock up to the 

resent figure by issuing a bonus of one share for every two to its share- 

olders out of the profits. At the close of 1893 its capital was $456,000 in 
$100 shares, and its reserve $300,000, its note circulation $606,152, and for 
the last complete year it paid 15 per cent. dividend and bonus. It seems 
to have done a sound business all along. When, therefore, it is able to 
secure sufficient specie to enable it to re-open its doors, much of the ten- 
sion will be over. Of the Commercial Bank it is impossible to speak so 
favorably. It was formed by merchants dissatisfied with the rates charged 
by the older bank and has never been looked upon as strong. At the end 
of 1893 its stock was $306,000 in $200 shares; it had a rest of $100,000, and 
it paid a dividend of 12 per cent. Its notes in- circulation on June 30, 1893, 
amounted to $650,000. What condition the creditors will find its affairs in 
remains yet to be seen. 

The effect upon this city is not looked upon as important. Some of 
the firms dealing with the island will suffer the loss of their past profits; 
but (in spite of rumors to the contrary) itis not expected to lead to any 
embarrassment. In Ontario, however, the losses are likely to be heavier. 
A number of milling firms have been shipping flour extensively from that 
province to Newfoundland, and these, of course, stand to lose. In Nova 
Scotia the loss will be heavy. But it is well spread out, and the banks of 
that province claim that their losses will not exceed $15,000 for unaccepted 
exchange in transit. There will also be the loss on Newfoundland notes 
circulating in the larger seaports. But this is likely to be offset by arise in 
the price of fish and fish products, for the reason that the Newfoundland fish- 
ing fleet is certain to be so crippled by the hard times that the catch next 
season will not be more than half the usual quantity. No matter whether 
the fisheries are good or not, not half the fleet will be fitted out; simply 
because merchants have not the means to do it. Prices will accordingly 
rise. If merchants keep their stocks on hand till May next, they ought 
to reap good prices. Any drop in prices owing to stocks being forced 
upon the market, will be but temporary, and next season, with a dimin- 
ished supply, must come enhanced values. 
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Canadian Bank Conditions During the Panic. 


William C. Cornwell in Bradstreet’s. 


The Bradstreet’s report, giving loans and deposits May 1 and Septem- 
ber 1, 1893, in the United States, and the figures for Canada, which I have 
obtained from the government reports, are herewith presented in round 
numbers together: 

EXTRACT FROM GOVERNMENT RETURNS OF CHARTERED BANKS IN CANADA. 























Date. Total Deposits. Total Loans. 
Kab $175,832,264 26,779,737 
I Ee RU, so ic iv cecccscueesnesvceueeesdecauss eueeeneats 170,498,322 223,902,513 
Pe Fe MIN oh hoo chap oa bdo cciccednbbdede de Niackdduceadusecencens 179,403,559 223,839,398 . 
September Big Bich cc chakcdbidccecerssnnecsbeeds Cbueeenvehesas 182,316,266 218,715,963 


As will be seen, during this the strictly panic period deposits in the 
United States decreased 20 per cent., while in Canada they decreased less 
than 3 per cent., and loans in the United States decreased 12} per cent., 
while in Canada they decreased 1 1-3 per cent. The following are the fig- 
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ures for the total. period from May 1, 1893, to September 1, 1894, for the 


United States and Canada: 
BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES, BRADSTREET’S TABLES. 
May 1, 1893 | 


R 531 $1,854,074,294 
September 1, 1893..... 1,425,987,989 1,621,092,232 
May 1, 18 1,915,928,188 1,731,858,719 
September 1, 1894 1,935,229,357 1,808,392,462 





T 











—— Loans —— 
tes. Canada. United States. Canada. 
May 1, 1893 ,000,¢ $175,000,000  $1,854,000,000 $227,000,000 - 
September 1, 1893 1,425,000,0 170,000,000 1,621,000,000 224,000,000 


$355,000,000 $5,000,000 —_$233,000,000 — $3,000,000 
Dec. 20p.c. Lessthan3p.c. Dec. 12p.c. 1% p. c. 

As to savings banks, while the decrease in the United States durin 
the whole period was something like $113,000,000 out of $1,500,000,000 tota 
deposits (or nearly 8 per cent.), the savings banks deposits in Canada 
have, as near as figures can be obtained, remained stationary or slightly 
increased. 7 

It seems that, according to the Canadian Year Book, Canada was 
affected somewhat by the conditions that prevailed in the United States. 
The four cities of Montreal, Halifax, Toronto and Hamilton show for 1893 
a decrease of 3 68-100 per cent., comparing with the figures of 1892. 
‘* This percentage,” says the Canadian Year Book, ‘‘seems the measure 
of the effect produced on Canada during 1893 by the financial cyclone 
which struck the United States.” Failures increased in 1893 over 1892 5 
per cent., while the increase in the United States was 51 per cént. 

The things that broke confidence in the United States were, first, fear 
that the Government would not maintain gold payments, and, second, the 
inelastic character of the bank situation, under which 240 banking insti- 
tutions, whose assets were largely in excess of liabilities, were compelled 
to suspend, although they were perfectly good and afterward resumed. 

Neither of these conditions existed in Canada. The banks and not 
the Government did the legitimate banking business, and the currency 
issued by the banks-had a most perfect elasticity. 

The business conditions in Canada have been somewhat similar to our 
own during the time under consideration as to dull trade, etc., but with 
this vital and all-important difference that she has had.no panic. This is 
due to difference in conditions as to currency. Canada’s bank-note cir- 
culation, while it increased slightly, was on June 30, 1893 (perhaps our 
hottest panic date), in round numbers, $33,500,000, and in November, 
1893, $38,000,000. Bank-note circulation is limited by the capital of the 
banks—in round numbers, $60,000,000—so that Canada had all this time a 
wide leeway which was not used. | | 

The New York Clearing House certificate expedient saved the United 
States after her fearful panic from collapsing ruin. The elastic quality of 
Canadian bank currency, the remedy before instead of after disaster, 
saved Canada from the panic wtself. : 

If our business men could be made to feel this and to take up in 
thorough earnest the reformation of the currency, as they did the repeal 
of the silver purchase clause, we could begin to hope for immunity from 
such dreadful upheavals as that of 1893. 
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RECENT LAWS AND DECISIONS. 


EDITED BY ProF. AtsEeRt 8. BOLLEsS. 


Within a few years many decisions have been rendered concerning 
the liability of banks for receiving deposits when they were in an insol- 
vent condition. The rule has been very generally established that such a 
bank ought not to receive deposits. And when a deposit is taken under 
circumstances that constitute a fraud on the depositor, he can recover the 
check or other instrument deposited, or the proceeds. The reason is that 
one who has been induced to part with his property by the fraud of another 
under the guise of a contract, on discovering the fraud may rescind the 
contract and reclaim the property. One of the earliest cases of this char- 
acter, perhaps the first, was Cragie v. Hadley (99 N. Y. 131), in which the 
court declared that ‘‘a bank which is insolvent and contemplating suspen- 
sion, and whose assets are far less than its liabilities, acquires no title toa 
check deposited by one to whom its condition is unknown.” The Supreme 
Court of Missouri, however, has decided that a trust company or its 
officers are not liable for a deposit though received when in an insolvent 
condition. A statute exists in that and several other States forbidding 
banking institutions from receiving deposits when they are insolvent and 
subjecting their officers to fines and imprisonment. As the Missouri 
statute is quite similar in intent and form to those * other States, the 
decision possesses a general interest. 

Questions are not infrequent concerning the — of bank 
officers to transact business and make representations. The authority of 
the president of a National bank is not very clearly defined in the 
law, but he is not specifically clothed with much authority. This is, 
indeed, often assumed, especially in those cases in which he is the real 
manager of a bank. On several occasions of late the question has arisen 
whether he had the authority even to employ an attorney to conduct liti- 
gation for his bank. One of these cases is given in the present number. 
There is another, also, relating to the liability of a bank for the represen- 
tations of its officers. 

A new defense has been raised by the officers of a bank in Colorado 
that received deposits when it was insolvent, contrary to the statute ex- 
isting in that State. They attempted to overthrow the statute itself on 
the ground of its unconstitutionality. The Court sustained the statute in 
an elaborate opinion, the more important — of which is published in the 
present number. 

AUTHORITY OF BANK PRESIDENT.—In the case of Merchants National Bank v. 
Eustis (Court of Civil. Appeals of Texas), the authority.of the president of a bank to 
contract for services to conduct litigation for the bank was considered. It was decided 
that he had authority to do this. “In Morse, Banks (3d Ed.) § 143, among other things 
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it is said: ‘‘It is the duty of the president to preside at meetings of the board of 
directors. The amount and nature of the duties imposed upon him may vary in differ- 
ent associations, according to the usages or the by-laws of each, but ordiriarily the posi- 
tion is one of dignity, and of an indefinite general responsibility rather than of any 
accurately known power. * * * Usage or directorial votes may confer upon him 
special functions, and may extend his authority to correspond with the increase of 
active duties, but the authority inherent in the office itself is very small. Indeed, it is 
very difficult to say precisely how or wherein it is really much in excess of that which 
can be exercised by any other single director. * * * Indeed, it isa singular fact 
that the entire collection of judicial authorities justifies the enunciation of only one act 
as falling within the properly inherent power of the president. This solitary function 
is to take charge of the litigation of the bank. There is no question that this matter 
belongs to him by virtue of his office. He may institute and carry on legal proceedings, 
and collect demands or claims of the bank. He may appear, answer and defend in suits 
against the bank. He may retain and employ counsel on behalf of the bank.” The 
Court added: ‘‘ We believe this quotation from the text is well sustained by the adju- 
dicated cases.”’ 


LIABILITY OF A BANK FOR THE REPRESENTATIONS OF ITS OFFICERS.—A bank is 
not liable for the representations of its officers on a sale of bonds in which the officers 
were individually interested, and in which the bank had no interest, though, the officers 
used the funds and credit of the bank to consummate the sale. This principle was 
recently declared and applied by the Supreme Court of Tennessee in a case (Ruoks v. 
Third National Bank) against the Third National Bank of Chattanooga, W. E. Baskett, 
its cashier, W. H. Hart, vice-president, and the representatives of its president, John A. 
Hart. The Court inquired: ‘‘Can the defendants be held liable on the grounds of 
fraudulent misrepresentations or mutual mistake? It is proper to keep in view in this 
case that the cause of the loss was the invalidity of the bonds, because the town of 
Athens had no corporate existence, and hence no power to issue the bonds. We are 
thoroughly satisfied in this case that misrepresentations and false statements were made 
to the complainant in the course of these negotiations by John A. Hart, that false 
impressions as to the desirability of the bonds and their value were made by said John 
A. Hart, and that the conduct of Baskett and W. H. Hart—especially the former—was 
calculated to and did mislead the complainant in deciding upon the desirability of the 
bonds. The complainant was induced to believe that the bonds were the property of a 
party in Louisville, and that Hart and Baskett were simply trying to place them, and 
had no interest in them except a small commission, when, at the very time, Hart, 
through Baskett, had al*eady bargained for the bonds at 72} cents, and, without paying 
for them himself, was negotiating to sell them at 90 cents to complainant, with a view 
of appropriating the profits to the use of himself, Baskett, and W. H. Hart, which he 
afterwards did; and Baskett and W. H. Hart connived at, and aided, so far as opportu- 
nity offered, in carrying this scheme into effect. In doing so, John A. Hart princi- 
pally, and Baskett and W. H. Hart in a subordinate manner, made representations as to 
the desirability of the bonds and their value which were not warranted by the facts. 
To some extent they concealed from the complainant certain facts concerning the status 
of the bonds at Athens, and concealed from him the fact that there was a considerable 
feeling of opposition to them, and a disposition to contest and avoid them; but we are 
satisfied the parties did not know the bonds were invalid for the reasons, and upon the 
grounds afterwards held by the court, and did not fraudulently misrepresent to com- 
plainant, facts connected with their validity which were only developed by the subse- 
quent suit, and made vital by the determination of this court. There can: be no doubt 
that the two Harts and Baskett co-operated in the transactions which resulted in the 
sale of the bonds, and were to some extent, if not equally, concerned in the representa- 
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tions made. We are satisfied that the bank, as a bank, was not a party to the transac- 
tion or the misrepresentations ; but it is apparent that the Harts and Baskett were using 
the credit and funds of the bank, and their connection with it to further their individ- 
ual scheme to effect the sale and divide the profits among themselves, which they did, 
the bank receiving no part of it. not even the commissions. The certificate of deposit 
given to Fisher, the cashier of the bank at Athens, was wholly unwarranted, and did 
not represent an actual deposit of money in bank, and was nota real bank transaction, 
but a simulated one in order to obtain credit and carry the bonds for John A. Hart 
until the individuals could unload them. The cashing of the checks handed over by 
complainant when he paid for the bonds was in effect the same kind of a transaction, 
and all the details are such as these individuals had the opportunity to execute by virtue 
of their official connection with the bank, and which they did all the while for them- 
selves, and not for the bank. Complainant says he was dealing with the bank, and 
doubtless he so believed; but the facts did not sustain this contention, and his.belief can- 
not change the facts as they exist. Wesee no tenable ground on which complainant 
can hold the bank in any event, or for any reason.” 


AUTHORITY OF A BANK TO Discount NotrEs.—The Constitution of Texas provid- 
ing that no corporate body shall be created ‘‘ with banking and discounting privileges,”’ 
does not render the act of a corporation not having such privileges in discounting a — 
note illegal and void; and adefense to an action by such corporation, on a note dis- 
counted by it, that the transaction was illegal, is a defense simply of wltra vires, and a 
person who receives money from a corporation on his note cannot set up this defence. 
This question arose in the case of Logan v. Texas Banking and Loan Association (Court 
of Civil Appeals), The association sought to recover the amount of a note and that it 
had no authority to make such a contract. Section 16, Article 16, of the Constitution 
provides: ‘‘ No corporate body shall hereafter be created with banking or discounting 
privileges,” The provision is a limitation upon the powers of the Legislature in creat- 
ing corporations. It does not denounce banking and discounting, but prohibits the crea- 
tion of artificial persons endowed with such privileges. Discounting is a legal, moral 
and highly necessary business to the commerce of the country, and may be engaged in 
by any person having legal capacity to transact such business. A corporation whose 
charter, purposes and powers do not embrace that character of business would not be 
legally authorized to transact such business if this constitutional provision did not exist. 
It has only such powers as are granted by its charter, and may not legally exercise 
powers not given by the law of its creation? Whether the Legislature, upon unlimited 
discretion, declines to grant a particular power to a corporation, or refuses, by reason of 
a constitutional limitation upon its discretion, to grant such & power, the corporation 
may not exercise the power, for the same reason in either case; namely, under the law 
of its creation, it does not possess the power, the act is ultra vires. This was not a con- 
tract which was illegal because immoral, against public policy, or denounced by the 
law of the State. The only objection that can be urged is that the power to engage in 
such business is by law withheld from such corporations. It is the simple defense of 
ultra vires, and the appellant having received the money on the contract, cannot now 
be heard to deny the power of the corporation to make thecontract. (Bond v. Manu- 
facturing Co., 82 Tex. 310 8.8. W. 691 ; City of Indianola v. Gulf, W. T. & P. Ry. Co., 
56 Tex. 602; Manufacturing Co. v. Powell, 78 Tex. 54, 14 S. W. 245; Bank v, Mat- 
thews, 98 U. 8. 621.) 


COLLECTION BY AN INSOLVENT BAnK.—When an insolvent bank — collections 
for a depositor, but fails to remit before making a general assignment, though the 
account was kept separate from other accounts of the bank, and the funds turned over 
to the receiver were sufficient to pay it, and the depositor was ignorant of the bank’s 
condition when he made the deposit, he is not entitled to preference over the general 
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creditors. In declaring this principle the court relied much on the case of Philadelphia 
National Bank v. Dowd, 38 Fed. 172, in which the court remarked that, ‘‘ both because 
it is important that there shall be accord between the rules laid down by the federal 
court in regard to the assets of insolvent National banks in the hands of receivers and 
those rules which are to govern the distribution of the assets of an insolvent State bank, 
and because the conclusions there reached are those to which we have come after a care- 
ful consideration of the authorities, we content ourselves with referring to the elaborate 
opinion filed in that case.” The following decisions were also cited by the court to 
sustain its position: Slater v. Oriental Mills, 27 Atl. 443, a Rhode Island case; Frie- 
berg v. Stoddart, 28 Atl. 1111, a Pennsylvania case ; Nonotuck Silk Co. v. Flanders, 
58 N. W. 383, a Wisconsin case. 

Waar Is A CorRPORATION?—In the case of Haas v. Bank of Commerce (Sup. Ct. 
of Neb.) the court said: ‘‘It-may be well to declare now that where the law authorizes 
a corporation, and there has been an attempt in good faith to organize, and corporate 
functions are thereafter exercised, there exists a corporation de facto, the legal existence 
of which cannot ordinarily be called in question collaterally. It would be intolerable 
to permit, in any civil action to which such a body was a party, an inquiry into the 
legal right to exercise corporate functions—a right which it is for the State alone to 
question in appropriate proceedings for that purpose. On this there is a substantial 
unanimity in the authorities. Among other cases may be cited Williamson v. Associa- 
tion, 89 Ind. 389; Pape v. Bank, 20 Kan. 440; Frost v. Coal Co., 24 How. 278; 
Society v. Cleveland, 48 Ohio St. 481, 3 N. E. 357. The evidence here shows that 
articles of incorporation were adopted, acknowledged, and filed for record in the office 
of the county clerk, and that the bank acted under such articles, and conducted business 
thereunder, for some years. This was sufficient evidence of a corporate existence. 
(Abbott v. Smelting Co., 4 Neb. 416 ; Merchants’ Nat. Bank v. Glendon Co., 120 Mass. 


97.)” 

Is a TRUST COMPANY LIABLE FOR RECEIVING DEPOSITS WHEN INSOLVENT?—This 
question has been answered by the Supreme Court of Missouri (State v. Reid) prior to a 
statute enacted by the legislature in 1877, so the court remarked. The directors or offi- 
cers of an incorporated bank were not held criminally liable for receiving deposits, 
knowing such bank was insolvent or in failing circumstances. The constitution and 
the statute, in terms, applied only to officers of banking institutions. Although there 
were at that time many other corporations in existence in this State, banking corpor- 
ations alone were mentioned in the constitution and the statute. The act of 1877 was con- 
strued by this court in State v. Kelsey, 89 Mo. 623, 1S. W. 838, and held to apply only 
to incorporated banks, and not to private bankers. It is apparent at a glance that when . 
section 3581 was first enacted, in 1877, it was not then intended to apply to trust com- 
panies, because the act providing for the incorporation of trust companies in this State 
was first enacted in 1885. (Sess. Acts 1885, p. 103). Since the decision in State v. Kelsey, 
89 Mo., 623; 1S. W., 838, was promulgated, the act of 1877, or section 1350 of the 
revision of 1879, has been amended so as to include private bankers. (Sess. Acts 1887, 
p. 162; State v. Buck, 108 Mo., 628, 18S. W., 1113; Id. (Mo. Sup.) 25 S. W., 573). As 
the Western Trust and Savings Association is an incorporated company, this amend- 
ment cannot affect the liability of its officers. The position assumed by the attorney 
general and prosecuting attorney of Jackson county is that the act originally creating 
trust companies in effect invested them with the functions of banks or banking institu- 
tions. The first subdivision of section 2839, Rev. St. 1889—the basis for this conten- 
tion—is in these words:—‘‘Corporations may be created under this article for any one or 
more of the following purposes: First, to receive moneys in trust, and to accumulate 
the same at such rate of interest as may be obtained or agreed on, or to allow such 
interest thereon as may be agreed, not exceeding in either case the legal rate.” The 
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two sections added by amendment vested in trust companies additional powers, as fol- | 


lows: ‘‘ Eighth. To loan money upon real estate and collateral security, and to execute 
and issue its notes and debentures, payable at a future date, and to pledge its mortgages 
on real estate and other securities, as security therefor. Ninth. To buy and sell all 
kinds of Government, State, Municipal and other bonds, and all kinds of negotiable and 
non-negotiable paper, stocks and other investment securities.” (Laws 1887, p. 116, and 
found in Rev. St. 1889, § 2839, subds. 8,9). In short, he claims that the first section 
constitutes a trust company a bank of deposit, and the eighth and ninth sections, a bank 
of discount; whereas, the defendant contends that, while it is true that these trust com- 
panies are authorized to exercise some of the functions of a bank; they do not thereby 
necessarily become banking institutions or banks. 

Section 7, art. 12, of the constitution of this State, provides that ‘‘ no corporation 
shall engage in business other than that expressly authorized in its charter or the laws 
under which it may have been or hereafter may be organized,”’ etc. ‘ 

Section 2743 of article 7, entitled ‘‘Savings Banks and Fund Companies,” is as 
follows: ‘‘ Section 2743. Who may be incorporated. Any five or more persons in any 
county in this State, who shall have associated themselves by articles of agreement, in 
writing, as provided by law, for -the purpose of establishing a bank of deposit or dis- 
count, or for both deposit and discount, may be incorporated under any name or title 
designating such business.” Section 2836, art. 11, p. 724, Rev. St., of ‘‘ Trust Compan- 
ies,” provides that ‘‘ any three or more persons who shall have associated themselves by 
articles of agreement in writing, as provided by law, for any of the purposes included 
under section 2839 of this article, may be incorporated under any name or title desig- 
nating such business.” 

We think it obvious that, whatever result was attained by the foregoing legislation, 
it, most clearly, was not the intention of the legislature that these trust companies should 


perform the functions of banks of deposits or discount, or banks of deposit and discount. | 


To create a bank, it is absolutely necessary that five persons shall associate before a 
charter can be obtained, whereas three persons only are required to procure a charter 
for a trust company. The powers and rights of banks are defined by section 2745, and 
those of the trust companies by section 2839. Unquestionably, some of the powers usu- 
ally exercised by incorporated banks are conferred by these statutes upon trust compan- 
ies; but many of the powers and rights of banks are not conferred upon them, and a 
distinct class of powers are granted to trust companies, which banks do not, and are not 
authorized to, exercise at all. For example, banks have the right to receive money on 
deposit, and thereby the relation of debtor and creditor is established between the bank 
and the depositor. Trust companies have no right to receive deposits, but can only 
receive money in trust, and thereby the relation of trustee and cestui que trust is estab- 
lished between the company and the customer. Trust companies have the right to per- 
form various and sundry acts specified in section 2839, none of which can be performed 
by a bank. Banks are required to furnish to the Secretary of State a statement show- 
ing their condition. (Sections 2751, 2752.) No such duty is required of trust companies. 
The officers of banks are made perfectly liable for all deposits received in the bank 
after they have knowledge that the bank is insolvent. No such penalty is imposed 
upon the officers of trust companies. From this enumeration of the differences between 
the two corporations, it will be seen that they are widely and. essentially distinct and 
separate. . 

An examination of the authorities will, we think, demonstrate that the mere fact 
that a corporation is authorized to exercise some of the functions of a bank does not, in 
law and in fact, create-it a bank, within the meaning of our constitution and statute. 

The case of Selden v. Trust Co., 94 U. S., 419, was an action for taxes imposed by 
the internal revenue laws upon bankers. The definition of ‘‘ banker” is taken from the 
act of congress, made purposely abroad, to include all kinds and every part of the bank- 
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ing business for taxation. The company loaned its own money on notes secured by 
mortgages, sold these securities with its guaranty, and used the proceeds to make other 
loans. Held not to be a banker, within the definition of an act which enacted that 
‘every incorporated or other bank, and every person, firm or company having a place 
of business where credits are opened by the deposit or collection of money or currency, 
subject to be paid or remitted upon draft, check or order, or where money is advanced 
or loaned on stocks, bonds, bullion, bills of exchange, or promissory notes, are received 
for discount or for sale. In Pratt v. Short, 79, N. Y., 437, the powers of the People’s 
Safe Deposit and Savings Institution, a corporation created by special charter, included 
the right to receive deposits, but did not include the power to discount or loan on com- 
mercial paper. A note was discounted by such corporation, and an action on the same 
defended on the ground of the illegality of the transaction, under the law prohibiting 
such discounts by any corporation not a bank. The court after enumerating the pow- 
ers conferred by the charter (pages 441, 442), proceeds to declare that the legislature did 
not, by the charter, intend to create a banking corporation, although some banking 
powers were conferred, and sustained the defence, holding the note void under the 
restraining act. 3 

It is urged by the Attorney General that it is agreed in the stipulation that ‘‘ this 
Western Trust and Savings Association received deposits of money subject to check,” 
and this is a privilege of the law conferred only upon banks. If this association did 
thus receive money, its officers clearly violated its charter, but it did not thereby become 
a banking institution ora bank. The violation of its own charter would not, ipso 
facto, create it a corporation of a distinct class, without having complied with any of 
the indispensable prerequisites necessary to such corporation. 

We recognize and appreciate the full force of the reasoning that, if these trust com- 
panies are permitted to receive moneys subject to check, they are exercising the prerog- 
atives accorded only to banks or banking institutions, and should be subjected to the 
same penalties, and have thrown around them the same safeguards; but as we find no 
such right in their charters, and the legislature has not seen fit to embrace them in sec- 
tion 3581, we must presume that the law-making power considered there were ample 
civil remedies to compel these companies to move within the powers prescribed by their 
charters, and that it was not to be anticipated that they would usurp powers not con- 
ferred upon them. : 

It follows that, in our opinion, trust companies organized under section 42, Art. 11, 
Rev. St. 1889, were not embraced within the provisions of section 3581, and the de- 
murrer was properly sustained. The judgment is affirmed. All concur. 


DeEposits RECEIVED BY INSOLVENT BaNnk.—In Colorado an act was passed in 1885 
providing for the punishment of a person receiving deposits in any bank with a know]l- 
edge of its insolvency. It was contended, in Robertson v. People (Sup. Ct. of Colo,) that 
it was unconstitutional. Said the court: ‘‘The contention is that the subject matter of 
the act is violative of several constitutional provisions of this State, and especially of 
sections 12 and 25 of the bill of rights, which guarantee that ‘‘ no person shall be deprived 
of life, liberty or property without due process of law,” and that ‘‘no person shall be 
imprisoned for debt unless * * * where there is a strong presumption of fraud,” 
and also of article 14 of the amendments of the constitution of the United States, which 
declares that ‘‘ no State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States, nor shall any state deprive any person of 
life, liberty or property without due process of law, nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the law.” The argument is that the act in question, 
by making the inhibited acts a crime only as to bankers, is class legislation, and renders 
them amenable to punishment for acts that may be done by others with impunity, and 
hence deprives them of their liberty without due process of law, or without the sanction 
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of the law of the land. We think this claim is fallacious, and that the act is not within 
the class of legislation inhibited by these provisions of the constitution. It is, in a sense, 
class legislation, but not in the invidious sense that renders it obnoxious to the objections | 
urged here. The law of the land is said to mean a law binding upon every member of 
the community under similar circumstances (Wally’s Heirs v. Kennedy, 2 Yerg. 554); 
and when the law applies to all persons engaged in a certain occupation or business, and 
each one is, without distinction, amenable to its provisions solely because he pursues 
such occupation or business, it is then ‘‘ binding upon all persons of the community 
under similar circumstances.”’ Such legislation has uniformly been upheld. 

The further objection, that the act in question made the fact of failure of the bank 
within thirty days from the time of the deposit prima facie evidence of knowledge on the 
part of the banker that the bank was insolvent at the time of the reception of the deposit, 
is also untenable. While there is a conflict in the decisions upon this subject, the 
weight of authority sustains the power of the legislature to declare, even in criminal 
cases, what shall be presumptive evidence of any pertinent fact. We think the rule, 
with its limitations, is correctly announced in Board v. Merchant, 103 N. Y. 148, 8 N. 
E. 484, as follows: ‘‘ The general power of the legislature to prescribe rules of evidence 
and methods of proof is undoubted. While the power has its constitutional limitations, 
it is not easy to define’ precisely what they are. A law which would practically shut out 
the evidence of a party, and thus deny him the opportunity for a trial, would substan- 
tially deprive him of due process of law. It would not be possible to uphold a law which 
made an act prima facie evidence of crime, over which the party charged had no control, 
and with which he had no connection, or which made that prima facie evidence of crime 
which had no relation to a criminal act, and no tendency whatever, by itself, to prove a 
criminal act. But so long as the legislature, in prescribing rules of evidence in either 
civil or criminal cases, leaves a party a fair opportunity to make his defense, and to 
submit all the facts to the jury, to be weighed by them, upon evidence legitimately 
bearing upon them, it is difficult to’ perceive how its acts can be assailed upon constitu- 
tional grounds.” Also, see People v. Cannon, 139 N. Y. 32, 34 N. E. 759. In the case 
of State v. Buck (Mo. Sup.) 25 8. W. 577, the court, in passing upon the precise question 
now under consideration, says: ‘‘ The act which makes the failure of any private bank 
prima facie evidence of the knowledge on the part of the owner, agent, or manager of 
any private bank or banking institution doing business in this State that the bank was 
in failing’ circumstances or insolvent at the time of receiving any deposit, has some 
relation to, and furnishes some evidence of, the alleged offense. To make receiving 
money on deposit, under such circumstances, prima facie evidence of knowledge on the 
part of the owner of the bank that it was then in failing circumstances or insolvent, 
violates no constitutional guaranty.” (Dodge v. Mastin, 5 McCrary, 404, 17 Fed. 660; 
Black, Intox. Liquors, § 60; State v. Kingsley, 108 Mo. 135, 18S. W. 994.) 


GEORGIA LAW FOR BANK STATEMENTS.—The following is the text of the act passed. 
at the recent session of the Legislature of Georgia, amending the act to regulate banks 
in the matter of requiring them to make statements when called for by the State Bank 
Examiner and prescribing penalty for failing to do so: 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Georgia and by authority of 
the same, that from and after the passage of this act, an act entitled an act to regulate 
banks and for other purposes, approved October 10, 1891, be and the same is hereby 
amended by striking out in the fifth line of section 1 of said act, all the words coming 
after the word ‘‘ make” in said section 1 and insert in lieu thereof the following : To the 
State Bank Examiner statements under oath, and not to exceed four during each year, 
and to publish same in local papers at the expense of the bank or corporation, said state- 
ment to be made whenever so required by the State Bank Examiner, showing the 
resources and liabilities of the bank or corporation at the close of business on any past 
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day specified by said bank examiner, the same to be transmitted to the bank examiner 
ten (10) days after the receipt of said request, and any bank or corporation failing to 
comply with such request without satisfactory reason shown to the bank examiner, shal] 
be fined the sum of $50 for each violation, the same to be collected by the Comptroller 
General in the manner and form as now allowed by him for all collections of such pen- 
alties, so that said section 1, when so amended, shall read as follows : 
“That from and after the e of this act, all banks and corporations doing a may ee rig 
. authorized by the laws of — Ge ae a bank business in this State, must ake to the State Bank 
Examiner statements under oath, and not to ex four during each year, ‘and to publish the —* in the 
local papers at the expense of the bank or corporation, said —— to be made whenever so required by 
the S * Bank —* er, showing the resources and liabilities of the bank or corporation at the close of 
pecified by said bank examiner, the same to be transmit to the bank rc ager 


business 
within ten mt (10) day cave ahter Ir © receipt of such request, and any bank or corporation —— to com apt ao he ; 
or 


said request without satisfac — —* shown to the examiner, shall be fined the sum o 
each violation, the same to be collected by the Comptroller General in the manner and form as now allowed 


by law * the collection of such penalties 
it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that all laws and parts of laws in conflict with 

this act —* and the same are, hereby repealed 

MADISON SQUARE Bank, N. Y.—The general term of the Supreme Court has 
affirmed a judgment of the court below in rte of the defendant in an action brought 
by the receivers of the Madison Square Bank against the receiver of the St. Nicholas 
Bank, the former bank’s Clearing-House agent to recover some $350,000 of the plaintiff 
bank’s assets withheld from it, as a result of the certifying of checks drawn by State 
Treasurer Danforth and by the president of the East River Bridge Company, on the eve 
of the Madison Square Bank’s failure. The case was first tried before William G. 


Choate as referee, who wrote a long opinion. 

EFFECT OF A JUDGMENT CONFESSED ON A NOTE WITHOUT CONSIDERATION.—A 
bank held as collateral for the debt of two directors of a corporation some worthless - 
notes and mortgages. The corporation gave its note for the debt and the bank pretended 
to sell the collateral to the corporation. No delivery, however,.of them was made to 
the corporation, for they were delivered to the original debtors. As the note was with- 
out consideration a judgment confessed thereon was regarded as void to the corpora- 
tion’s creditors. The court remarked in this case (Atlas National Bank v. More, 
Supreme Court of Illinois): Equity regards the property of a corporation as a fund 
held in trust for its stockholders while it is solvent, and in trust for the payment of its 
debts when it becomes insolvent. And if others than bona fide creditors of the corpora- 
tion or purchasers possess themselves of it, then, in case the corporation is or becomes 
insolvent, they hold it charged with a trust in favor of its creditors, and such trust a 
court of equity will enforce against them. (Trust Company v. Miller, 33 N. J. Eq. 155, 
and authorities there cited: Bouton v. Dement, 123 Ill. 142, 14 N. E. 62;° Beach v. 
Miller, 130 Ill. 162, 22 N. E. 464). It is provided in section 4 of the statute of frauds 
that every bond or other evidence of debt given, suit commenced, or decree or judgment — 
suffered with the intent to disturb, delay, hinder, or defraud creditors shall be void as 
against such creditors. 'Whenever a judgment or decree is procured through the fraud 
of either of the parties, or by collusion of both, for the purpose of defrauding some 
third person, he may escape from the injury thus attempted by showing, even in a col- 
lateral proceeding, the fraud or collusion by which the judgment or decree was obtained. 
(2 Freem. Judgm. § 336; 1 Black, Judgm. § 293). A judgment which is not founded 
on an actual debt, or other legal liability, due or enforcible at the time of the entry, 
will not be upheld against the creditors of the judgment debtor. (Palmer v. Martin- 
dell, 43 N. J. Eq. 90; Shallcross v. Deats, 43 N. J. Law, 177.) A third party whose 
receipts are affected may prove that there was no debt due from the judgment debtor. 
(Henderson v. Thornton, 37 Miss. 448; Bergman v. Hutcheson, 60 Miss. 872.) A col- 
lusive judgment is open to attack whenever and wherever it may come in conflict with 
the rights or the interest of third persons; and fraud is not a thing that can stand, even 
‘when robed in a judgment. (Smith v Cuyler, 78 Ga. 654, 3S. E. 406. See also 
Freydendall v. Baldwin, 103 Ill. 325).” 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM BANKERS AND OTHERS. 


In this department of the BANKER’s MaGazINE communications will 
be received from subscribers on any pertinent topics. Such commmunica- 
tions should always have a plain title indicating the subject matter. 
They must be in type-written copy, signed by the author, and their publi- 
cation will remain at the discretion of the Editor. 


Mr. Carlisle’s Banking and Currency Bill. 


The original bill proposed by Mr. Carlisle was the one which came 
before the House Committee during its session, and it was also the bill 
which called forth the chief discussion among bankers throughout the 
country. The following opinions from some of the Vice-Presidents of 
the American Bankers’ Association have been furnished for publication 
in this department. 


James P. Winchester, 


PRESIDENT OF THE First NATIONAL BANK, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


I cannot approve of Mr. Carlisle’s bill nor of any substitute similar, as I believe 
that the legal-tender notes should be retired from the proceeds of a large issue of bonds 
bearing a low rate of interest, the bonds to be taken by the banks and circulation to 
the par value issued thereon, the tax on circulating notes to be removed. The issu- 
ance of bonds is legitimate financiering by a Government. The putting out and keeping 
out of non-interest bearing notes should only be resorted to in times of greatest emer- 
gency. From whatI can gather of Mr. Springer’s bill, I should think it nearly the 


proper thing. 





F. N. Benham, 


CASHIER BRIDGEPORT (CONN.) NATIONAL BANK. 


Regarding Mr. Carlisle’s proposed bill, I beg to say that, in my opinion, it is a 
suicidal policy to interfere with the present National Banking system. While it might 
be modified or amended in some minor details, it should in the main stand. The fact 
that it has carried this country through many dangerous financial struggles during the 
last thirty years in safety is a sufficient argument of its strength and soundness. No 
better system was ever devised by any Anglo-Saxon race. Our present system is well 
worth perpetuating. Do not let it be lost, for it has not been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. | 
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It would be deplorable to launch again upon this people an era of State Banking 
fraught as the system is with dangerous pitfalls. The argument against it is written in — 
the books of banks all over the country, and all that is necessary is to look backward a 
few years to see the havoc it played. Why go back to an effete system of banking 
when we have so good a one in full working order? The State system as practiced in 
this country was a failure, and in my opinion is bound again to be a failure. I sin- 
cerely hope it may not again gain a footing in this fair land. I hope that our friends 
at Washington will unite upon some bill which will include the essential fitness of the 
present system. 





George C. Henning, 


PRESIDENT OF THE TRADERS NATIONAL Bank, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


As to Mr. Carlisle’s bill now before Congress, its only merit I conceive is its pro- 
posal to retire a portion of the non-interest bearing indebtedness of the United States 
now circulating as currency. If that be a merit, why not retire the whole of it? In 
1878, in the U. 8. Economist, I advocated the conversion of greenbacks into perpetual 
bonds, bearing a low rate of interest, and repeat it now as an essential precedent to any 
procedure. | ) : 

Its demerits in my opinion are many. First -It does not provide an elastic currency 
for an emergency, such as that of last year, when the New York banks virtually saved 
the country from universal bankruptcy. The elasticity Mr. Carlisle proposes is the 
elasticity of dough, not of india-rubber. He makes provision for expansion but none 
for contraction. Under the provisions of this bill, the weak and speculative banks 
would expand to the point of bursting. The business of a country sooner or later 
adapts itself to the volume of the currency ; and when the business has adapted itself 
to the expanded volume no further expansion can occur under his bill. Expansion 
should be so taxed as to induce an early period of contraction. ! 

Second—It will have a tendency to throw upon the market large blocks of United 
States bonds, thereby reducing the price and necessitating a higher rate of interest in 
future Government loans. 3 

Third—It fails to make suitable provision to keep the National bank note currency 
at par in all places—a fatal defect. 

Fourth—aAs there is nothing to prevent the conversion of any sound State Bank 
into a National Bank, no good reason can be given for a State bank note currency under 
National license. | 













A. G. Richmond, 


PRESIDENT OF THE CANAJOHARIE (N. Y.) NATIONAL BANK. 







The currency question is a most delicate matter to handle, and a thinking man may 
see his way clear in his own estimation, but as it is something of every-day life, and in 
which almost everybody is in some way interested, the people must be considered. The 
National Bank bill has proved to be so absolutely safe and thus entirely acceptable to 
everyone, that it will not be easy to make such radical changes as Secretary Carlisle 
suggests. The public know that back of every dollar there is a Government bond, so 
no matter what happens in the financial world the National bank note rests quietly in 
the pocketbook of its owner, be he a capitalist or laborer. Such a state of affairs could 
not exist should the plan of issue be suddenly changed by the withdrawal of Govern- 

' ment bonds as a basis. My own belief is that a safe circulating medium can be fur- 
nished without the backing of bonds issued by the United States, but 
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it practicable to do so by depositing 30 per cent. of a bank’s issue with the Government 
as Mr. Carlisle provides in his bill. ‘‘ The Baltimore plan ” is by far the best and is as 
a whole very good; the word emergency should not be used, but that can be easily 
arranged. Another matter enters largely into the question of currency, and that is the 
issues of the Government. We now have some seven kinds of United States notes. I 
think every dollar should be redeemed by the issue of a low rate of interest United States 
bonds of long date and use that bond as a basis for National currency. I would also 
make the bond of small denomination, that every one who desired to lay aside a few 
dollars might be able to put his little in a safe and marketable bond. Let the banks 
have 100 cents on the dollar in circulation on this bond, they to pay a fractional per 
cent. for redemption, issue of fresh notes and general expenses, the Government to have 
custody of bonds, control of examinations, etc., same as now. It is not necessary to go 
into detail at this time. I want to see all Government issues retired, and gradually let 
the country forget that there ever was a war causing such issues, the small denomina- 
tion, low interest, long U. 8. bonds will do it, and rather than disturb the serenity 
of National bank bills, I would prefer such a measure, at the same time fully believing 
that there are banking brains in the United States capable of framing a bill that will 
allow banks to issue notes that will be absolutely good without the necessity of deposit- 
ing U. 8. bonds as security. 





Bion H. Barnett, 


CASHIER OF THE NATIONAL BANK OF J. ACKSONVILLE, F'LORIDA. 


I do not think Mr. Carlisle’s plan would accomplish the object which he has in 
view. His suggestion that the Act of July 12, 1882, should be repealed; that no 
National bank note of less than ten dollars be issued; that a reserve of blank National 
bank notes for each association be kept in hand ready for issue on application are very 
good. The suggestion that the law requiring banks to keep a reserve be repealed would 
not in my opinion be a wise measure. Conservative bankers will always keep a proper 
reserve whether required to do so by law or not; but there are others who, in their 
desire to earn dividends or meet competition, run now as closely to their reserve as pos- 
sible. If the law is repealed, there will be nothing to prevent them from conducting 
their business with such a small amount of available cash on hand that the slightest dis- 
turbance would cause them to close their doors. The provisions for issuing circulation 
are so much in favor of State banks that I do not think the National banks would 
attempt to take out circulation if the bill is passed as proposed, and would cease to be 
banks of issue. The law authorizing the deposit of U. S. bonds as security for circula- 
tion should not be repealed, leaving the banks the option of continuing their present 
circulation if they desire to do so. Personally, I think the Baltimore plan is much 


superior to any yet proposed. 





A. C. Anderson, 


CASHIER OF THE ST. PavL NaTionaL Bank, St. Pav, MINN. 


So rapidly does a bill under discussion change its form, and often these changes are 
so radical, that comment timely to-day may be obsolete to-morrow. There may, how- 
ever, be a few things said pertinent to the whole currency question, which is now the 
uppermost topic in public attention, as it has been for some time in the minds of think: , 
ing bankers. 

The crying need of the hour is wise currency reform. Business men, however, all. 
feel that currency tinkering in Congress would prove deterrent to business, and the 
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belief is growing that no wise e and permanent legislation is possible in the limited time 
allowed to this Congress. 

If possible to be obtained we need an elastic currency, but this quality is clearly 
secondary to an honest circulating medium, that shall be so adjusted as to neither 
diminish the value of an existing contract or increase the burden of a present debt. 
Delicate as such calculation must be, it is further complicated by the financial condition 
of the Government, and no steps can be taken without holding clearly in view that if 
allowed to dispose of their holdings of Government bonds, the banks would throw 
enough bonds on the market to seriously affect the Secretary of the Treasury in any 
future needs he might have to meet. 

My own belief is that no little share of Mr. Cleveland’s election to the Presidency 
was owing to the settled conviction on the part of thinking business men that he was 
sound on currency questions. If I am right, his election was a distinct utterance of the 
people approving him on this ground, and I see in the sweeping overthrow of the party 
now in power in Congress, a direct rebuke at their dallying with the silver question 
and other matters of financial import to the country, and the many Congressmen who 
were rebuked at the polls for their financial vagaries, indicates something more than 
that they were lost in the landslide. 

Thus, to my mind, have the people spoken twice, and in all directions are they 
now calling loudly for a currency commission, non-partisan in its make-up, drawn 
from all parts of the country, which shall consider the whole question, looking to the 
good of the country rather than to party advantage, and whose deliberations need not 
keep the country in a state of ferment and thus be detrimental to business, and whose 
report should, if the Commission be properly constituted, carry with it great weight. 
The question that we are now listening for the answer to is, Will the voice of the people 
be heard ? 





Robert McCurdy, 


PRESIDENT OF THE First NATIONAL BANK, YOUNGSTOWN, OH8IO. 


Both the Carlisle Bill and the Baltimore Plan proceed on the theory, that a greater 
volume of currency is needed by this Country, while, in my opinion, the volume of our 
currency is now too great for the base of redemption. 

We have now only about Five hundred millions of gold to support all of our paper 
and silver, and we must broaden our base by securing more gold and making a wider 
use of our silver by international agreement. I do not believe this nation alone, or any 
other, can restore silver to its monetary use, but it does seem necessary in the interest of 
the commercial world, that the appreciation of gold, owing to the increased demand for 
it, should be stayed. This would seem to be possible by the co-operation of a sufficient 
number of commercial nations, financially strong. When the base has been thus 
broadened by real money, we shall then be ready to take-up the subject of a sound 
currency. This currency must be National in its character and be at least as good as 
that we have at present and must be secured by sound collateral, on deposit with the 
United States Treasurer. 

This country will never go back to State ar issues. No currency is good that 
cannot be immediately converted, on demand, into real money. The Government 
should gradually go out of the banking business by funding its greenbacks and Treasury 
notes into long bonds at a low rate of interest, and should have done this long ago. 
The Government has saved some interest by keeping out the greenbacks, but has lost 
infinitely more than it has saved, and has demoralized almost the entire people by 
trying to prove that bills payable are real money, and have so far convinced most of. our 
ople of the soundness of greenbackism that it will require at least two generations to 
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pass to recover from the delusion. The coming currency will be National in character 
and be issued by National banks. We have heard a great deal said about our currency 
lacking elasticity. This word elasticity is quite misleading and to most people seems to 
mean springing out into circulation, but never springing back for redemption. Sound 
banks will never put out circulation unless it is made reasonably profitable, and this the 
Government can well afford to allow by exemption from taxation. 

I would suggest some changesin our National banking laws which would make 
the currency sound and at the same time secure for it the only kind of elasticity 
desirable or possible... : 

1st—The Government to allow circulation to amount of par of United States bonds 
deposited. 2nd—No tax on such circulation, except actual cost incident to the issuing 
of such notes. 3rd—An emergency circulation be allowed on deposit of sound State, 
county or municipal bonds, to say, 90 per cent. of their par value, the banks paying a 
tax of 5 per cent. per annum on such circulation, the Government remitting 8 per cent. 
of this tax, provided that within one year from date of issue the banks return this circu- 
lation for cancellation, or deposit coin with the Treasurer of the United States to redeem 
same and take up the securities, this circulation being in all respects like the regular 
issues, and in like manner guaranteed by the Government. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Comptroller of the Currency and the Treasurer of the United States to — 
constitute a commission to pass on the soundness of the bonds offered to secure this 
emergency circulation. Sound banks could always obtain these securities from savings 
institutions or private holders, so there need be no scarcity of currency to bridge over a 
temporary panic, and there would be a strong inducement to retire this circulation as 
soon as panic was over and receive back securities and 3 per cent. of the tax paid. 

Any currency that is not secured by sound bonds, and has not full provision for 
prompt redemption, leads ‘to wild inflation and bankruptcy in the end. The unanimous 
endorsement by the American Bankers’ Association of ‘‘ The Baltimore Plan” at its 
last annual meeting seems to have led Secretary Carlisle to think that this action really 
had some significance. The fact is, in my opinion, this endorsement of this plan could 
never have bren secured had the meeting been held in any other city than Baltimore. 
Those of us who did not approve of the plan simply abstained from opposing it, lest we 
should seem lacking in courtesy to those who prepared it, and whose lavish hospitality 
we were accepting and enjoying. 











MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 


Rochester, N. Y., Clearing House Association. 


The second annual dinner of the Rochester Clearing House Association was held 
December 10, at the Genesee Valley Club House in Rochester. Among those from out 
of town were James G. Cannon, vice-president of the Fourth N ational Bank of New 
York City; William C. Cornwell, of the City Bank, Buffalo, and James F. Pumpelly, 
of the Tioga National Bank, Oswego. 

The principal address ‘of the evening was on the interesting — of the best 
methods of preventing bank frauds, delivered by — — — 


Mr. James G. Cannon. 


After a few preliminary remarks Mr. Cannon said: — 

Bankers, as a general rule, are too jealous of each other; and — seem to fear 
that in comparing notes they may disclose some of their business secrets; but I can 
assure you that my experience has been that the closer the banks get together the more 
effective will be their work, and the greater will be their service to the general public. 
This was never more clearly demonstrated than during the panic of 1893, when the 
Clearing-House of New York City stood shoulder to shoulder, not only for the protec- 
tion of themselves, but for the welfare of the great financial interests of the whole 
country. How well that was done is not for me to say; but I know there has grown 
out of the last year’s experience a more intimate relationship among bankers, which can 
only result in good to all. For that reason I am an earnest advocate of conferences and 
meetings of bank officers, where they can converse on topics of mutual interest and 
formulate plans for the common good, thus increasing the usefulness of the institutions 
with which they are connected. 

I feel that the day of theorizing in banking is past, and that the banker of to-day 
should give closer attention to the matters which pertain to the practical workings of 
his profession. 

The banking business, like any other, cannot be conducted in the same manner in 
which it was twenty, or even ten, yearsago. Profits are smaller; the whole system of 
commercial life has been revolutionized, and there is no reason to my mind why the. 
banking business should not also participate in this great forward movement. Conse- 
quently, we ought to be on the alert to put into practice in the different institutions 
which we represent the most modern methods for the transaction of our business, if we 
hope to keep pace with the times, and place our banks in the position which we wish 
them to occupy. 

Some time since, in an address delivered before the American Bankers’ Association 
at Baltimore, I endeavored to present my idea of the best method for arriving at the 
pro rofit or loss on bank accounts; and in the course of my investigations on that subject, 

became convinced that the rules adopted by the bank officers of this country were 
varied, and that there was no uniform system. It was my purpose to present to you 
this evening a few of the results of such investigations, and to point to point out the different 
methods employed in handling profitable bank accounts; in short, upon what basis do 
the bankers allow discounts ? Do they accommodate freely, or do they restrict the account 
to a certain percentage of the average balance? and, if the latter, why the limit is so 
made? And it was my purpose also to consider the many other suggestions which natu- 
rally arise from the careful ral stud —— the subject. 

During the last few weeks ternity of the City. of New York has been 
startled by three bank defalcations, one ae which has been of such magnitude as to 
— for the time everything else i in our local financial world. Itoccurred tome 
that perhaps it would be of greater interest to the gentlemen asembled here this evening 
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if I were to discuss for a few minutes the various schemes followed by the defaulters, 
and also the means by which defalcations of this character can, to a great extent, be 
prevented, rather than to carry out my original intention with relation to the subject 

Dor tee pau oo atte the people of ‘tip ha ed 

or the past ten or n e people is country have enjoyed an unpar- 

alleled degree of prosperity, and this golden era has begotten a recklessness in i 
corporate properties which, it seems to me, is now coming to the surface all over our 
land. Look at the = railroad properties which have wrecked, with the conse- 
quent suffering of thousands of people who had their money invested in them. See the 
so-called loan companies that have failed. In one or two instances the amount of 
money which has been stolen has been simply appalling. Glance for one moment at 
the enormous amounts which have been lost by beige ase 3 concerns which have 
been turned into stock corporations, for no other reason than that their managers might 
be able to stand from under the heavy load which was fast weighing them down and 
shift the burden to the shouldérs of others. Consider the corruption which has nape a 
into cities and city politics, that has just received such an overwhelming blow in the 
City of New York, and tell me if you do not believe that this great object TIesson will. 
—— a beneficent effect upon the government of other cities throughout the United . 

tates. This, taken in connection with the recent bank defalcations and corporate mal- 
feasance, seems to indicate that the moral sensibilities of the people have become blunted ; 
the time has come when the law-abiding people should arouse themselves from their 
moral lethargy, and set in motion the force of an aggressive public opinion on the side — 
of right, honesty, integrity in business and uprightness of character, not only in men 
who are at the head of our civic affairs, but in those who are at the head of our 
great commercial enterprises. We, as bankers, have greater power to raise the standard 
of public virtue, probably, than any other class of men in the business. world. By no 
means is it a sign that bank employes are worse than any other members of the com- 
munity because we are startled every now and then by news of heavy defalcations. In 
fact, thave are fewer losses from embezzlements in banks proportionately than there are 
in other branches of business, considering the vast amount of money ed and the 
large number of persons engaged in the banking business and the temptations with 
which they are beset. It is stated, on good authority, that in the banks of this State alone 
there are thirty thousand men employed; and I think it speaks volumes for their integ- 
rity and probity that so few of them are tempted to do dishonest acts. But we who are 
bank officers have a duty to perform toward the men in our employ and toward a com- 
munity at large, from which we cannot escape. : 

The character of our employes should be above reproach, and a man should not be 
engaged whose standing in the community will not bear the searchlight of investigation . 
at all times. No one who drinks or gambles, or whose private life outside of the bank 
is open to suspicion, should be eligible to a position therein. On the other hand, we 
also have a duty to perform toward the public at large as the dispensers of credit; and 
we should endeavor to raise the stan of public morality in every way; and in this 
connection permit me to quote a few words from a popular writer, who says: ‘‘ Credit 
is absolutely necessary to the conduct of business by present methods. banks are 
interested directly by putting a check upon careless lending, careful merchants are not 
less interested in the same reform; or if credit is to be obtained only by those who are 
sound and honest, so far as such matters can be determined in advance, legitimate busi- 
ness will be relieved of unfair competion, and made more secure; but credit is based in 
part upon reputation, in part upon possessions, and in part upon the ability of the bor- 
rower to demonstrate to the bank or lender that he is, or will be, able to repay the bor- 
rowed money. Good reputation cannot be commanded by will; it is a matter of slow 
growth.: A man who is known to drink to excess,.to frequent the races, or indulge in 
immoralities of any kind, cannot enjoy a good business reputation. His bad habits 
make him a risk in spite of his present honesty of purpose. To establish a good reputa- 
tion a man must lead an upright life, in and out of business hours.” 

Here is the truth in a nutshell; and, if we are to have a return to sound business 
prosperity in the near future, we must commence by striking at the very root of our 
present evil, viz., the seeming lack at the present time of a clear conception of right 
and wrong in the management of corporate and commercial enterprises. 

Recent bank defalcations in New York City have occurred in three institutions, and 
no two of them were exactly alike in the method pursued. In the first instance, the 
defalcation occurred with the paying teller, who loaned sums of money from time to 
‘time to his friends, and endeavored to shield himself from discovery by carrying in his 
cash fictitious checks purporting to be drawn on other banks. There have been no less 
than three other defalcations of this character in New York within the last four or five 
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years, and in one instance, when the bank examiner came to the bank, the teller sent 
the checks through the exchanges, relying upon the possibility that the examiner would 
not look that day at the returned checks, and that after he had gone he could redeem 
them, which he must do according to the rule of the New York Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, and still hold the checks in his cash. 

A bank officer should see to it that his paying teller’s cash, or that of any other 
teller, is absolutely clean of all checks or tickets of every description; and if it becomes 
necessary, for petty expenses or items of that character, a ledger account should be 
opened and the charges made directly to that account; rigid instructions should be given 
to all tellers never to carry over in their cash anything except actual money; and in the 
system of examination, of which I will speak later, if anything is brought to light to 
prove that this rule has been violated, the teller should be disciplined. 

I filled a paying teller’s position in a large city bank for many years, and, to my 
mind, the only safe rule to be pursued in this matter is one of severe strictness, which 
would make it impossible to carry on such defalcations for any length of time. 

Responsibility should be divided, and a certain amount of the cash of the paying 
teller should be kept under seal, or in a separate compartment of the safe or vault, acces- 
sible to the officers of the bank, and that a check should be placed upon the officers as 
well as upon the paying teller, and that no one officer shoula have access to the cash 
without the concurrence and attendance of another officer. 

In another instance of defalcation the loss was occasioned in the payment of cou- 
pons, the system in use being such that the coupons when ‘paid were not immediately 
cancelled, and, of course, being in the hands of the employe who paid them, they could 
easily be taken out and paid the second time. There is a remedy for this as well, viz., 
frequent examinations of the coupon department, or of the accounts.of the employe who 
pays the coupons, the immediate cancellation of same, and their delivery to an employe 
of the institution on the date that they are paid, so as to enable him to check off the. 
payment. 

We now come to the third instance, which is, perhaps, the most adroit of bank de- 
falcations which has ever occurreu in New York City. I refer to the one of $354,000 in 
the National Shoe & Leather Bank. The bookkeeper, Seely, it appears, has been in the 
employ of the bank twelve years, and in charge of the same ledger for ten years, upon 
which he worked. It was a skeleton ledger; there was no memorandum of items posted 
to this ledger—simply the figures put down in bulk. Under this system he could easily 
manipulate the accounts by transferring a debit from one account to another’on the 
ledger and crediting the amount to the account of the dealer who conspired with him. 
Postings to this ledger were made direct from the checks and deposit tickets themselves. 
There were no credit or debit books used. He was thus enabled to destroy all evidence 
as he went along. I am told, on good authority, that there is not a scrap of paper to 
show that the ledger was ever proved, and that the bank never had a proof-book where 
all the footings were brought together; and, I understand, that the general bookkeeper 
always gave this individual bookkeeper the amount with which he was to prove; and 
i of coming to the general bookkeeper and giving him the amount which he had 
on his ledger and inquiring if it was correct, the reverse operation was always practiced. 

This man Seely took an annual vacation of at least ten days each year, and before 
going away he would call in the pass-books of the larger accounts on his ledger, balance 
them very carefully, so that they would not be likely to come in while he was away, 
and at the same time leave a memorandum requesting that no pass-books be balanced 
while he was on his vacation. He would then transfer on the ledger from these ac- 
counts enough to make good the deficiency in the account of his co-conspirator, and 
there were no transactions made on the account of his co-conspirator while he was away, 
showing that he was fully informed as to his vacation period. 

Of course, it is not always fair to criticise, and you can usually tell how to keep a 
horse in the stable after he is stolen; but it does seem to me that some of the other 
clerks in the bank should have known something of these irregularities. Seely had an 
assistant who had helped him for the last four years on the ledger. The paying teller 
must have known that these checks for fixed amounts were being drawn regularly; but, of 
course, one can see, if things are allowed to drift along, how easy it is to find fault after 
something has happened. To criticise too harshly is unwise, because no matter how 
strict a system may be enforced, there is always a possibility of trouble. 

There has been a great deal of criticism passed upon National Bank Examiners, and 
State Bank Examiners as well, because they did not find this defalcation. There seems 
to be a misconception in the mind of the public regarding the duties of these officers. 
When a bank fails or gets into trouble many persons blame the bank examiners for not 
doing their duty. They are not detectives. It would be a physical impossibility for 
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them to go over all the transactions of a bank for any length of time, and pick out each 
account and investigate it separately; and if a defalcation can be concealed from the 
officers and directors of a bank for ten years, it can hardly be expected that the bank 
examiner, in the course of occasional examinations, will unearth it. "While it is true 
that it is their business to look after such things, still they cannot be expected to do im- 
possibilities. The officers and directors of a bank are responsible for its detail manage- 
ment, and if anything goes wrong upon them the blame must rest. we 

There is no rule or system that will make men honest, but bank officers should 

strive by all means in their power to throw around their employes such safeguards that 
they will be better enabled to resist the temptation to do wrong. | 7 
3 As I have already stated, dishonesty among bank clerks is the exception and not 
the rule; but bank officers should ever be on the alert to keep temptation as far away 
from them as possible. If we knew the history of these last defalcations, we might 
find that at first none of the men intended to keep the stolen money. They probably 
began by taking a small sum, quieting their consciences by saying it was only a tempo- 
rary loan, which would soon be nai but it was a repetition of the old story; they 
climax could not return the money; they then went from bad to worse, and finally the 
came. 

I will endeavor in a few words to outline the plan adopted in one of the large 
—** New York City to minimize, as far as possible, the danger of defalcations of 
this kind. : 

To guard the bank against possible loss in consequence of dishonesty on the part of 
bookkeepers, or their collusion with dishonest dealers, and to prevent intercourse between 
the bookkeepers and the parties whose accounts are on their respective ledgers, the desks 
of the bookkeepers in charge of the city ledgers are in an upper room of the bank, on 
the second floor. | ) 

A trial balance is taken off once a month, and immediately thereafter the book- 
keepers are transferred from one ledger to another, so that each one’s errors are looked 
up and adjusted by another party. These bookkeepers are not permitted to make any 
entries upon the books of original entry of the bank, their duties being confined to 
posting ledgers and balancing pass-books. All charges to the accounts of city deposi- 
tors are made from the checks or charge tickets upon debit books, which are entered by 
check clerks. These charges are also entered by another set of clerks upon voucher 
lists, and are called back each day to the debit books to insure the correctness of both. 
The voucher list, together with the vouchers, remains in the custody of the clerk who 
wrote it up until the pass-book is left to be balanced, when the footing of the debit side 
of the account in the ledger, and any discrepancy is'then and there adjusted, with the 
knowledge and consent of the bookkeeper and voucher clerk. | 

Companion balance ledgers are kept in charge of other bookkeepers on the first 
floor of the bank immediately behind the paying teller, from whom the paying teller 
can ascertain whether the accounts of the depositors are in funds. Besides these two 
ledgers, everything pertaining to the accounts of the city dealers is under the control or 
supervision of an Information Clerk, at the head of a bureau termed the Information 
Bureau, whose duty it is to receive and deliver pass-books to be balanced or to have 
entries made therein, and to attend generally to the wants of the dealers. All inquiries 
from then concerning their accounts are referred to this bureau. The Information Clerk 
has a window opening on the public room of the bank, and he is the only man whom 
the depositor sees in connection with his account. It is his duty to give prompt and 
courteous attention to all parties applying to him in relation to their business with the 
bank. He receives all pass-books to be balanced, keeps a record of the date of their 
receipt, delivers all pass-books to dealers or their representatives, and enters upon his 
record the date of delivery, the number of vouchers surrendered and to whom deliv- 
ered. He compares balanced pass-books with the balance ledger before surrendering 
them, and sees that the balances brought down by the bookkeeper agree with those upon 
the balance ledger. He thoroughly investigates any differences he may discover by this 
comparison, and reports to an officer of the bank anything appearing in the slightest 
degree irregular. He initials upon the pass-book such balances as are correct, and is not 
allowed to deliver any pass-book until the balance stated therein has been examined by 
him and found to be correct. He is also required to examine and verify and, if found 
correct, initial entries and alterations made upon the pass-books by the ledger keeper; 
also to see that requests from dealers to have pass-books balanced at any stated time are 
complied with. A record is kept which shows the date of each month in the year that 
dealers’ pass-books are balanced, and he is called upon frequently to examine this book and 
to have such books sent for as have not been left to be balanced within two months; and 
if dealers fail to have their pass-books sent in and do not respond to his request, the 
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attention of one of the officers of the bank is called to it. He is required to have the’ 
Loan Clerk, Discount Clerk, Collection Clerk and Receiving Teller enter upon the — 
_ books, when presented for that purpose, such credits of the current day’s work as have 

been made in these various departments, but not yet placed upon the pass-books. He 
initials such entries, keeps a record of them, and verifies them after comparison with — 
the credit books, if such books have been properly closed for the day. He is also 
required to have the bookkeepers enter upon the pass-books, when they are presented for 
that purpose, the credits not yet entered therein made previous to the current day’s 
work, to compare such entries with the credit books, and, if they agree, to initial such 
entries upon the pass-book before delivering it to the dealer. 

He is also required to see that such entries are double-dated, viz., the date of the 
deposit and the date it was entered upon the pass-book; and when deposits are made at 
the Receiving Teller’s window without a pass-book, they are stamped ‘‘N. E.,” viz., 
not entered, and these initials are carried forward into the credit books, and he is 
required to see that such deposits as were not entered upon the pass-books at the time they 
were received are carefully marked in this manner. 

He ee carefully all differences in pass-books reported by the dealer, causes 
such tickets to be made as are necessary to adjust the differences, verifies and counter- 
signs these tickets, and keeps a record of them and of the clerks making errors. 

After the monthly balances are taken off, the ledger keepers are not allowed to foot 
them, but they are sent immediately to another, who then proceeds to have them taken 
off the balance ledgers. He foots and compares the two, and strikes the difference, if 
any, between balances as reported by the city ledger keepers and those reported by the 
—* wore! ledger keepers, thoroughly investigates them, and sees that they are properly 

justed. | 

Bookkeepers are required to report to the Information Clerk any errors in or 
omissions from the pass-books which they may discover in balancing them, and to 
furnish him ——— with any information that he may require from their books. The 
Receiving Teller is required to keep a record of dealers who habitually make deposits 
without bringing their pass-books, and they are reported to the officers, who endeavor 
to bring about a reform in that direction. 

No other clerk in the bank is allowed to receive pass-books or to handle them. 
They must refer all inquiries to the Information Clerk for attention, and the Informa- 
tion Clerk is prohibited from making any charge ticket or credit ticket, or any entry 
whatsoever, upon the books of the bank, except upon the record book of his own desk, 
his duties, so far as they relate to the entries of the accounts of depositors, being simply 
those of an investigator of errors, a verifier of entries and balances, and an adjuster of 
errors. 

You. will pardon me if I have trespassed upon your patience by giving you at some 
length the method which has been employed by this institution for several years for the 
purpose of preventing frauds of the Seely character, and it seems to me that some such 
method as this, if adopted, would do away with collusion between bookkeepers and 
outside parties. ; 2 

Banks are examined about dividend time by a committee from the Board of Direc- . 
tors. The committee goes over everything in a perfunctory way, glances hurriedly 
through the bills discounted, counts the Tellers’ cash as best it knows how, and, perhaps, 
runs up a few columns of figures, which really means it has examined the bank’s 
liability to the stockholders, but nothing has been done in the way of examining its lia- 
bility to the public, and I venture to say that the committee never thinks of examining the 
collection department, or special deposits left for safe keeping, or anything of the kind. 
I heard of a Teller who, for a joke, once held aside one hundred thousand dollars of his 
cash during an examination by the Directors, and it was never discovered. 

These examinations, in the nature of things, must be defective, as the Directors are 
generally active business men and understand the granting of credits, but when it 
comes to the details of a careful bank examination, it is entirely out of their line. 

In some banks it is the practice to hire experts from other institutions to make the 
examinations. This is excellent in its way, but banks have different methods of con- 
ducting their business. There are many things that are difficult to outsiders to compre- 
hend, and they are not always able to scrutinize the loopholes for defalcations, to say 
nothing of giving away the secrets of their business. This plan is an excellent one if 
it can be carried out, but there is perhaps only one bank in a hundred where it can be 
done to advantage. 

None of these examinations are what is really wanted by the bank officer. He sits 
at his desk all day, his clerks are meeting customers, paying checks, receiving oe 
discounting notes, giving out balances, and the business of the bank is being con ucted 
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in * poh departments. For all that he knows, there may be a defaulter working right 
under his eye. - 

A good bank officer wishes many times that he could stop the wheels for a day, 
have every opened and proved and know that his bank is all right. He thinks he 
is familiar with the workings of his clerks, their habits, ete. or, if he is not, he ought 
to be; and yet there is always a desire in his mind for more light. Many officers have 
not been brought up in the business and do not themselves know all the details of run- 
ning a bank, and as they dwell on these things, a feeling of helplessness comes over 
them, and they ask: ‘‘ How can I best examine my 9” 

The first requisite of a careful bank examination is, that the party to be examined 
be not informed beforehand. If the least opportunity be given a man to prepare for an 
examination he can generally do so, and in a way that the best of systems will be 
defeated. If the Directors purpose sending experts to examine a , the officers 
should know nothing whatever about it until the examiners put in an appearance with 
their authority. In the system I am about to outline, under no circumstances should 
the desk to be examined be notified before the examiners are ready to take charge of the 
department.. This must be laid down as an invariable rule. : | 

- The only true way for an officer to examine his bank, it seems to me, is by employ- 
ing his own clerks to make the examination. This can readily be done in nearly every 
bank, and it has been tried with great success in banks of different sizes. The officers 
should expect to pay for an examination, and in this way they will secure the best 
efforts of the parties doing the work, and at the same time enable their clerks to earn a 
little extra money, which is always acceptable. 

The officers can generally select a committee from among the clerks not employed 
in the departments to be examined, and it can vary in number according to the size of 
the bank. Select one of. the best men as Chairman; pay him twice the amount paid 
each of the other members, and throw the burden of the responsibility upon him to see 
that the examination is properly conducted. Make all your arrangements beforehand 
very carefully, and inform the members of the committee in time for them to get their 
work in proper shape. 

We will now suppose that such a committee is to make an examination. The 
Chairman should be provided with written authority from one of the officers, as 
follows: 

To all: Messrs. Jones, Wilson, Smith, Johnson and Jenkins are hereby appointed a Com- 
mittee of Examination, with authority to examine this bank, at the close of business, on 
December 25, 1894, and Mr. J. B. Wilson is hereby appointed Chairman of said Committee, 
with full authority to carry out all necessary details of such examination. 

(Signed) Henry Jackson, Cash. 

The Chairman, at the stroke of three, steps into the Paying Teller’s department 
with as many assistants as necessary, and proceeds to count the cash, one assistant 
going to the Receiving Teller’s department, one to the Third Teller’s department, one 
to the Discount department and the others to the Bookkeepers’ departments. The 
General Bookkeeper should be instructed to take off a proof of the general ledger at 
close of business that day and hand it to the Chairman. Supposing that the old style 
of ledger be used, the Examiners should take charge of the same, not allowing the 
bookkeepers to touch them until every balance has been struck and carefully taken off. 
The postings should be gotten up for that day’s work, and as many balances as possible 
should be taken off that evening, working as far into the night as necessary. The 
ledgers should then either be put in a safe, where the bookkeepers cannot have access 
to them, or put under seal, and the Examiners should come to the bank the following 
morning at an early hour and take off the rest of the balances, so as not to interfere 
with the day’s business. They can, at their leisure, during the next few days, find the 
differences, making a careful note against each account of what the difference consists, 
which they will include in their signed report to the officer. 

It must be remembered, as stated at the outset, that this examination is from an 
officer’s point of view, and if your force of clerks outside of the departments to be 
examined is not large enough to make a wholesale examination, you can readily take 
up one department at a time, which will answer every purpose. 

The system may not be perfect, but it serves the excellent purpose of acquainting 
clerks with departments other than their own, and gives them an experience that will 
be of great value to them as well as to the bank, and if- well paid they will not be loth 
to do the work. 

I sincerely thank you for your courtesy and patience in listening to this somewhat 
lengthy after-dinner address ; and, in closing, my only wish is that something I have 
said may be of service to my friends and fellow bankers of the city of Rochester. 
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American Bankers’ Association. 


At a meeting of the executive council of the American Bankers’ Association, held in 
the Home Insurance Building, in Chicago, U., on December 12, 1894, it was unani- 
mously resolved to hold the twenty-first annual convention of the association at Atlanta, 
Ga., on Tuesday, Wednesday and ‘Thursday, the 15th, 16th and 17th of October, 1895. 
Mr. J. J. P. Odell, chairman of the committee appointed at the Baltimore convention to 
prepare a plan for the formation of a bureau for the detection and prosecution of bank 
swindlers, submitted the report of the committee, which was adopted. Mr. Odell stated 
that arrangements had been made with the Pinkertons by which their agency would do 
the detective work of the association and supply information in regard to bank sneaks 
and swindlers. Each member would be furnished with a sort of ‘‘ rogues’ album,” con- 
taining a collection of photographs of all the notorious bank crooks in the country. 
Besides this, bulletins containing pictures and descriptions of criminals, their where- 
abouts, movements, etc., would be issued from time to time by the detective ney, 
which would also undertake the work of running down the perpetrators of crooked work 
of any description against any bank included in the membership of the association. A 
fund of about $10,000 has been raised by assessment for the carrying on of this work. 


a 
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New York State Bankers’ Association—Group No. 1. 


This Group met in Buffalo on December 21st. It was the second meeting of this 
Group, which organized in Saratoga last summer.’ The unfinished. business of the first 
meeting was taken up after the reading of the minutes. By-laws were read and adopted, 
and under their provisions Permanent Chairman A. D. Bissell appointed these committees: 
Arbitration—P. P. Pratt, Buffalo; T, E. Ellsworth, Lockport, and H. O. Wait, Sala- 
manca. Uniform Action—Benjamin Flagler, Niagara Falls; H. S. Spencer, Ham- 
burg, and Butler Ward, of LeRoy. Reception and Programme—T. 8S. Bartlett, Olean; 
Nathaniel Rochester, Buffalo, and Colonel John B. Webber, Buffalo. Protection against 
Fraud—E. F. Dickinson, Jamestown; Henry Weill, Buffalo, and E. G. Riesterer, Ton- 
awanda. Press and Publication—D. W. Tomlinson, Batavia; F. E. Johnson, Cattar- 
augus, and F. I. Pierce, Niagara Falls. After listening to an interesting address on 
‘* Currency ” by Professor Forbes, of Rochester University, the meeting adjourned until 
next May, when the Rochester Group will be invited to attend. 
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New York State Bankers’ Association, Groups 9 and 7. 


Group nine of the State Banking Association, comprising banks in New York, met 
December 15 at the Clearing House. Nearly all the time the meeting was occupied with 
a discussion of the project of the Executive Council to devise uniform statements for 
bank customers. Applications for credit at banks are now made in writing. Since each 
applicant takes his own way of stating his case, omissions must frequently be supplied 
and elaborate revision is sometimes necessary. Bankers feel that they can save them- 
selves time and their customers annoyance by providing a blank form of application 
for credits, to be signed by customers wishing loans. 

The Executive Council, composed of a representative from each of the nine State 
groups and of four general officers, appointed a committee last month to consider the 
matter and report on it. The committee is preparing a form. When finished, a copy 
will be sent to each member of the State Association for approval, objection or sugges- 
tion. : 

Group No. 7 of the New York State Bankers’ Association held its quarterly meeting 
at the Murray Hill hotel. The group comprises sixty-one National and State banks in 
Ulster, Sullivan, Rockland, Dutchess, Putnam, Orange and Westchester counties, and 
represents a capital of about $10,000,000. 

~ Reporters were not admitted to the meeting, but after the adjournment Chairman 
C. A. Pugsley of the Westchester County National bank gave out a summary of the 
proceedings. Mr. Pugsley reported on a conference he had with Superintendent Pres- 
ton of the Department of State Banks, relative to the complaint that some of the sav- 
ings banks of the State were making a practice of a ar commercial bank business. 
The Superintendent assured him that if he was informed that any savings banks did not 





only casually usurp the functions of State and National banks, and did so regularly, he . 
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would see to it that such savings banks would promptly stop such practice. Mr. Ells- 
worth said that, in view of the recent defalcation of Bookkeeper Seely of the National. 
Shoe and Leather Bank, a discussion of plans to prevent such occurrences was especi- 
ally timely. He was in favor of regular examination of the banks by the employees 
themselves, especially as the examinations by the regular authorities were compara- 
tively infrequent. Chairman Pugsley said that he had a system of internal examina- 
tions, but it was decided to make the subject of precautionary measures one for i 
discussion at the next quarterly meeting, which will be held on the third Sa y in 
March. Secretary Carlisle’s plan of currency was then taken up with the Baltimore 
plan, and several members of the group condemned both plans as impracticable. 


- oe ——— 
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Vermont Bankers. 


An informal meeting of the bankers of Vermont was held at the Van Ness House 
in Burlington, and the matter of forming a State Bankers’ Association was considered. 
The following committee was appointed to communicate with the bankers of the State 
and to formulate some plan of organization : C. P. Smith, president of the Burlington 
Savings Bank ; E. O. Leonard, treasurer of the Bradford Sayings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany ; Hon. H. F. Field, cashier of the Rutland County National Bank ; Hon. F. 8. 
Stranahan, vice-president of the Weldon National Bank, of St. Albans; Hon C. §. . 
Page, president of the Lamoille County National Bank and of the Lamoille County Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company of Hyde Park ; P. H. Hadley, cashier of the National 
Bank of Bellows Falls; C. W. Mussey, cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank of 
Rutland ; A. W. Ferrin, treasurer of the Montipelier Savings Bank and Trust Company; 
L. E. Woodhouse, cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank of Burlington, and F. — 
Burgess, cashier of the Howard National Bank of Burlington. Letters were read from 
over fifty banks throughout the State in favor of such an organization. 
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Illinois State Bankers’ Association. | 


The executive council of the Illinois State Bankers’ Association met in Chicago on 
the 19th ult., and a committee was appointed to draft bills to be brought before the 
legislature for the abolition of the three days of grace, and for a law by which the 
indorser of a note will be made equally liable with the maker. The organization includes 
what was formerly the State Bankers’ Association and the Illinois Private Bankers’ 
Association, and the council which met represented over 400 banks. E. S. Dreyer is 
president of the association and J. J. P. Odell was chairman of the executive council. 
Other members of the council are: E. 8S. Lacey, Bankers’ National, Chicago; Edward 
Tilden, Drovers’ National, Chicago; C. A. Hight, of the Dalton City Bank; Lee Kin- 
caid, Athens; Paul Mitchell, Rock Island; George W. Evans, Mount Vernon; Homer 
W. McCoy, Peoria; A. E. Ayers, Jacksonville; M. W. Busey, Urbana, and A. B. 
Hoblit, Bloomington. 
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New Hampshire Bankers’ Association. 


The annual meeting of the New Hampshire Bankers’ Association was held in Man- 
chester December 20th, about twenty-five of the prominent bankers in the State being 
present. After the transaction of routine business the members proceeded to the choice 
of officers for the ensuing year. G. Byron Chandler was elected president, William P. 
Fiske, treasurer, and Arthur H. Hale, secretary; executive committee, O. C. Hatch of 
Littleton, William F. Thayer of Concord, and Henry Abbott of Winchester, together 
with a hoard of seven directors. A lengthy discussion was had on banking and cur- 
rency, embracing the Baltimore plan (so-called), the plan of Secretary Carlisle and also 
that of Comptroller Eckels. : | 
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Cotton Goods Sale Over $2,000,000.—Messrs. Wilmerding, Morris & Mitchell 
sold at auction in New York, on Dec. 19th, some 27,000 packages of staple cottons, valued at 
over $2,000,000 by the order of Bliss, Fabyan & Co., the production of various corporations 
for which that firm are selling agents. The terms of sale were as follows: 


yay ye notes to the order of drawers, at four months from March 1, 1895, payable in ‘New, York 
City, or bills may be discounted at the rate of 6 per ——— annum for unexpired time. . Ea 
“Tf notes are not made satisfactory, money is to be within ten days of the delivery of goods, with 


a discount at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 
** Delivery conditional until terms are compiled with.” 


At the sale, prices ranged according to official calculations from 15 to 5 per cent. below 
regular market values. Fine brown sheetings secured comparatively the best prices in the sale, 
and the fancy denims the poorest, each representing the extremes of the range noted above. 

The appended table shows prices at this sale as compared with the sale in 1893 : 
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The above figures show the extremes of both sales, but the reductions, since the previous 
sale, and the prevailing low price of raw material, offset to a great extent the large difference 
in the majority of the lines offered yesterday. Mr. Bliss, at the conclusion of the sale, said 
that although prices in some instances were disappointingly low, yet. the average results were 
up to expectations, and the sale could not be regarded other than satisfactory. Compared with 
regular selling prices the auction showed, approximately, fine brown sheetings, 5 per cent. off ; 
wide sheetings, 74 to 10 per cent. off ; heavy ticks, 15 per cent. off ; fancy book fold ticks, 10 to 
124 per cent. off ; satteens, 10 per cent. off ; corset jeans, 10 per cent. off ; denims, 10 per cent, 
off in plain and 15 per cent. off in fancies; drills, 5 per cent. off ; bags, 10 per cent. off; and 
Otis checks, 74 per cent. off. | 

Newfoundland Banks Closed.—At St.. Johns, N. F., Monday, December 10, the Com- 
mercial Bank of Newfoundland suspended payment, owing to the failure of several of the largest 
fish-exporting houses to respond to their liabilities to the bank. This involved the other bank, 
the Union, which also suspended. The Savings Bank also stopped payment. The Commercial 
and the Union are the two chartered banks of the island. How they are situated may be 
gathered from the paragraph which follows: 

‘The deposits in the Savings Bank, a Government institution, amounted to $3,000,000. Half 
of this was in Government bonds, stocks, etc. The other half was loaned at interest to the 
Union and Commercial Banks to use in their ordinary business. Of this amount the Union 
Bank had about $1,000,000, but the Government owed it on overdrawn current Colonial account 
$650,000, leaving the Union Bank’s indebtedness about $850,000. The Commercial Bank had 
about $500,000 from the Savings Bank, also without any commensurate offset, and this was its 
heaviest blow, the charter of both banks providing that the Savings Bank shall be a prefer- 
ential creditor in the event of their failure. On Monday morning the Government enforced this 
—- and the Commercial placed its specie at its service. ‘The Commercial also was severely 

ampered by its unwieldy note circulation, which was far out of proportion to its collateral.” 

An article on the Newfoundland crisis, from the Canadian Journal of Commerce, will be 
found under the heading, ‘‘ World of Finance and Business.” __ 

Later reports from St. Johns said: The largest. debtor to the Commercial Bank is Mr. 
Dudor, one of the directors, who owes $650,000, half secured by mortgages. His assets are not 
expected to reach the amount of the_mortgages. The total amount of overdrawn accounts is 
$1,941,600. A considerable proportion of this is due from directors and cannot be realized. 
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On December 29 the Government carried its bill for the guaranteeing of bank notes through 
the Council by a majority of one providing for a guarantee of Union Bank notes at 80 cents 
and Commercial at 20 cents on the dollar. 

The Bank of Montreal has opened a branch at St, Johns, and on January 7 there was 
received $250,000 specie and bank notes sufficient to start with a circulation of $1,000,000. 


U. S. Bond Sale of $50,000,000.— When the bids were first opened on November 
24 for the Government bonds the total number of bids received was reported as 297, and the 
aggregate amount bid for $154,870,900. But Secretary Carlisle, in his annual report, gives the 
subscriptions, and states that 487 bids were received, and that the total amount of the subscrip- 
tions reached $178,841,150. The Chronicle gives the following summary : ; 2 
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On Thursday, December 27th, it was announced that the syndicate which in November pur- 
chased the $50,000,000 of Government 5 per cent. bonds had been formally dissolved. Messrs. 
Drexel, Morgan & Co. issued the following card: 


The action of the United States Treasury on currency questions having stopped pro in 
the sale of bonds for the account of the nate cent. bonds syndicate, and the period o omg d 
ore. ga in the notice of the Uni States Treasury having expired, the syndicate 7 
ved. 


According to Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons, the selling agents for the syndicate, $20,000,000 
bonds were intended for investment and $30,000,000 for re-sale. Of the latter amount, the firm 
state, about 35 per cent. have been disposed of around 119, and the other 65 per cent. remain in 
the hands of the various members of the syndicate. 


J. P. Morgan & Co.—On December 81st, the circular was issued announcing a change 
in the old firm of Drexel, Morgan & Co. It stated that the ‘‘ copartnership heretofore existing in 
Philadelphia and New York, under our respective firm names, expires this day according to its 
terms, in consequence of the death of our late esteemed senior, Mr. Anthony J. Drexel. . The 
undersigned have this day formed a copartnership for the transaction of a general Foreign and 
Domestic Banking Business in New York and Philadelphia, under the firm names of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., New York, and Drexel & Co., Philadelphia. Signed—J. Pierpont Morgan, George 
C. Thomas, George 8. Bowdoin, Edward T. Stotesbury, Charles H. Coster, Robert Bacon, James 
W. Paul, Jr., J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr., Temple Bowdoin, Edward M, Robinson.” 

In Paris, the copartnership heretofore existing under the firm name of Drexel, Harjes & Co., 
will be continued under the firm name of Morgan, Harjes & Co., with the following partners: 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Drexel & Co., John H. Harjes, Oscar O. Siegel, Hermann P. Herold. 


Russian Loan.—The new Russian Loan on Dec. 12, was offered in London by Messrs. 
Rothschild and Sons, the price being £94 4s. 6d. for every £98 17s 6d., the interest being fixed 
at 34 per cent. The total nominal amount of the loans was £15,820,000, and it was reported 
as very largely over subscribed. The London Bullionist remarks that Russia’s credit seems 
now higher than ever it was, and says: ‘‘ It is somewhat remarkable that in the prospectus no 
particulars were given as to the uses to which the proceeds of the loan were to be devoted. 
We were simply informed that His Majesty the Emperor of Russia had sanctioned the loan, 
and that subscriptions could be received in any of the chief cities of Europe. It is perhaps 

my - interesting, now that an addition of over £15,000,000 has been made to the standing debt, to 
take a glance at the various loans for which the Russian Government is liable, and the following 
table, it must be admitted, assumes rather appalling dimensions : 

















£4,446,290 Five per cent. 1822 Bonds. £76,397,430 Four per cent. 1884 Bonds. 
2,489,700 Three “* 1859 = 4,149,012 1890 a2 
21,660,080 Four “ 1867 e 11,823,967 1890 —* 
8,000,000 Six * 1883. * 1,637,864 Fourper cent.1890 “ 
*3,184,000 Five “ 1884 = 12,588,765 Four “ 1889 =“ 
19,775,000 1888 63 19,775,000 Three “ 1891 as 























‘This enormous total does not include two rouble issues which may be roughly estimated at 
nearly £70,000,000. It. deals, for the most part, with liabilities on railways. The amounts 
that we have given are not the nominal issues but the totals at the end of 1898, and it certainly 
argues great courage on the part of the Russian Government to undertake a new loan of such 
magnitude.” 
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FRAUDS AND DEFALCATIONS. 


A Teller Sentenced for Two Years.—J. Allen Francis, who, while teller, embezzled 
more than $20,000 from the City Bank of Hartford, Conn., pleaded guilty to four counts of 
embezzlement in the Superior Court, before Judge Torrance, and he was sentenced to two years 
in the Connecticut State prison. The four counts in the complaint charged him with ta ‘ 
on July 1, 1898, $6,488: July 28, $5,882 ; October 8, 1894, $5,000, and on October 17, 1894, $5,000. 

Bank Cashier Defaults in Texas.—On December 7, Sheriff Coffee, of Hardman 
County, reported that W. F. Brice, Cashier of the City National Bank of Quanaha, Hardman 
County, was a defaulter in the sum of $37,000 and a fugitive. The capital of the bank is 
$100,000, with a $20,000 surplus. The bank was organized in 1890. The loss was reported as 
made good, and a National Bank Examiner said the bank was sound and solvent. 

Robbery.—At Ontario, Cal., January 4, the Ontario State Bank was robbed by 
two men. The cashier, Frederick Stamm, was alone. A revolver was presented at his face by 
one of the men, while the other attacked him and forced him into the vault and locked it. 
About $5,000 was taken. The men were arrested later and proved to be Frank Conway and J. 
Steadmar, notorious Eastern criminals. 

Bankers Convicted.—At Chicago, December 14, the jury in the case of Frank R. and 
Charles J. Meadowcraft, the private bankers of that city, who were tried on charges of receiv- 
ing deposits when they knew their bank to be insolvent, brought in a verdict shortly after mid- 
—* finding the men guilty. They were fined $28 and sentenced to one year each in the 
penitentiary. 

Cashier McKean (Nashua, N. H.)—The statement was made by the bank examiner 
that the amount of Cashier McKean’s defalcation at the Indian Head National Bank had reached 
$68,775. Mr. Dorr said that the missing cashier was the shrewdest man he had as yet come in 
contact with. His methods were not common with dishonest bank officials, and his success was 
made possible by the implicit faith which people placed in him. Old men and women havin 
money to invest would go to Cashier McKean for advice, and he would suggest the purchase o 
certain notes which the bank had taken. They would take his advice and tell him to keep the 
notes. This gave him an ——— to pocket the cash, and, by changing the notes around 
when examinations were made, to make the accounts balance correctly. 

Central National Bank, Rome, N. Y.—The defalcation of John E. Bielby, cashier 
of the Central National Bank of Rome, and of Samuel Gillett, the teller, disclosed a total short- 
age of nearly $40,000, of which amount $3,000 is traced to the teller, who received the money 
on deposit, credited it on the depositors’ pass-book, but did not enter it on the books of the 
bank.. The cashier’s method included the forging of individual notes in sums of $1,000 to $4,000, 
and of crediting outstanding certificates of deposits as paid up. His peculations were all sunk 
in stock speculations during the past year and a half, except that he claims to have $8,000 to his 
credit in New York, which he turns back intothe bank. Comptroller Eckels placed Examiner 
Van Vranken in charge of the bank. On January 2, a press dispatch said: The examiner 
estimates $25,000 in bad or worthless discounts, which -would bring the total shortage up to 
$184,000, against a capital and surplus of $180,000 and the bonds of the cashier and teller for 
$80,000. At a meeting of directors no formal action was taken. Comptroller Eckels appointed 
the Hon. James Stevens of Rome, as receiver of the bank. 

Frauds by Mail.—In Philadelphia, December 7 the jury —— in a verdict of ty, 
in the United States District Court in the case of Dr. John H. Durland, President of the vi- 
—* _— and Investment Company, on the charge of using the mails in carrying on a scheme 
to defraud. 

Hudson River National Bank.—At Hudson, N. Y., December 29, William F. 
Rossman, Jr., bookkeeper in this bank, was arrested for grand larceny. An examination of the 
books showed a shortage of about $14,000. The money, it is claimed, was expended in stock 
speculations and fast living. Rossman admitted the theft. 

Manufacturers’ National Bank, Brooklyn.—This bank was swindled by much the 
same methods as the Shoe and Leather Bank. The great difference in the two cases is one of 
amount, the latest swindle being only to the extent of $7,800. The bank in question is situated 
at 72 Broadway, Williamsburg. The latest addition to the clerical force was made over four 
years ago. He was a young man named E. Austin Leitch, highly recommended, and yet he did 
exactly what Seely did—marked off sums from inactive accounts and added them to the credit 
of his outside accomplice, who had been a depositor of the bank for many years, just as Fred- 
erick Baker was of the Shoe and Leather Bank. President Loughran later announced that the 
defalcation of $7,800 in the bank’s funds would be made good, and that proceedings for the 
recovery of the mee Baste y Bookkeeper Leitch * then be dropped. 

National of Commerce, New York.—Edward R. Carter, the transfer and 
coupon clerk, robbed this bank of about ‘$28,000. The president, Mr. W. W. Sherman, said 
that Carter had been in the bank twenty-nine years, beginning as messenger boy and being pro- 
moted from time to time till he reached his present place. He claimed to have used the money 
in his living expenses. The loss, of course, is not a serious one for the bank, which has a 
capital of $5,000,000, and a surplus and undivided profits of a half-million more. Carter had a 

— $4,000 a year. 

ly sentenced for 8 years.—Samuel C. Seely, the defaulting book-keeper, of the 
Shoe and Leather National , who is cb Beige for the theft of $854,000 from that bank, 
-was sentenced December 24 by Judge Benedict of the ——— States Circuit Court, to a term of 
— * years’ imprisonment in the gs County penitentiary. He had previously pleaded 
guilty. 


















BANKING AND MISCELLANOUS NEWS. 


New Banks, Bankers and Savings Banks. 
(Monthly List, continued from December Number, page 99.) 


5 Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
Sian, & .Deadwood........ American Nat. Bank........ = ..s. — 
Harris Franklin, P. Ben. Baer, Cas 





Ge UM 6 ok co vecis Bank of Pittman........... T. E. Ward & Co. 
$10,000 Antonia De Varona, P. Fred. C. Thomas, Cas. 
D. C. Talbot, V. P. W. G. More, Asst. 
<p RN ong «kak wh Farmers Exchange Bank.... «ss... ss ce cceece 
Thos. F. Collison, 'P. Albert T. Collison, Cas. 
Alfred C. Croys, Asst. 


Ellisville.......... FIOM OF Cee ee ee ett ius 
H. V. D. — —— P. W. T. V. D. Voorhees, Cas. 
Gillespie.......... Grubbs, Davis a PM ecu. American Exch. Nat. Bank. 
S. M. Grubbs, P. E. R. Davis, Cas. 
La Grange........ Bank of La Grange vebivenn ("wages weno ae : 
| $10,000 (Or *. Gillet.) 
sue, <iicasiweds Farmers & Merchants Bank.  _............-. 
$10,000 Thomas E. Beals, P. Edwin M. Hinshaw, Cas. 
FREON 5 ia on dawees CN SI cab OO eek etdasoee 


H. B. Kenney, ’ Asst. 


‘ New Paris.......:. GEN i ick OS OO cw ech conans 
( ie baa & Co.) 
South Whitley.... Whitley Co. Bank.......... = senscvceees : 
( Foust, —— & Co.) 
—A Merchants & Planters Bank.. Southern Nat. Bank. 
$35,000 C. M. Hobbs, P Geo. A. Still, Cas. 
B. F. Still, V. P. 
aaeee Callender......... Bank of Callender.......... pe ne a ee 
, . Calkins, P. John H. Eastman, "Cas. 
MNO ook cans evan GUN NR ee 


go 
F. R. Witmer, P. O. H. Witmer, Cas. 
; Geo. D. Wood, V. P. 
iaie » 6 Baileyville........ Baileyville State Bank...... ——— 
$10.000 Wm. J. Bailey, P. John M. Everts, Cas. 
Robert M. Bronaugh, 
— Fredonia Valley Bank...... ‘Phenix Nat. Bank. 


$7,500 Davia T. Byrd, P. Henry Edw. Rice, Cas. 
John W. Rice, V. P. J. C. Elder, Jr., Asst. 
..Hammond......... Bank of Hammond......... 'U. 8. Nat. Bank. 
10,000 Frank E. Neelis, P. 
Arthur Tong, Asst 
Grand Marie ...... 
C ga E. Morse, P. Rudolph E. Schneider, Cas. 
JJ 
E. L. Christy, oe 
, Chas. Hiller, V. 
Kirksville......... First International Bank.... Chase Nat. Bank. 
$50,000 S. M. Link, P. W. T. Baird, Cas. 


John Caskey, V. P. 
of Purdin 
$5,000 Wm. G. Beckett, P. Ross W. Hawkins, Cas. 


A. B. Bond, V. P. 
..Davenport........ Jennings State Bank........ Chase Nat. Bank. 
$15,000 Mifflin ——— P. William H. Jennings, Cas. 
che W. —— 
. .Lancaster......... Bank of Lancaster.......... Seaboard Nat. Bank. 
$30,000 Chas. W. Fuller, 5 — P. Adams, Cas. 
John O. Garretsee, V. P 
Niagara Falls..... Electrie City Bank.......... Chase Nat. Bank. 
$75,000 Jerome B. Rice, P. Geo. G. Shepard, Cas. 
? - Frank A, Dudley, V. P. 
Bellville......... . Peoples DN ES vow ave os Nat. Park Bank. 


} Edward mony F Rollin H. Cockley, Cas. 
Allen B. Beverstock 
Cardington ....... Citizens Bank |............ Hanover National Bank, 
$25,000 John 8. Peck, P. Edward M. Willitts, Cas. 
W. B. Denman, V. PB. 
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OHIO....... Carrollton......... J. P. Cummings Bank...... Western Nat. Bank. 
j J. P. gs, P. Thos. J. Saltsman, Cas. 
J. B. Fiedler, Asst 
" Cleveland......... Cuyahoga Sav. & Bank’g Co. Nat.-Bank. 
$50,000 Geo. H. Worthington, P. R. N. Pollock, 7r 
P. O’Brien, V. P. C. A. Klump, V. P 
u Cleveland......... Guardian Ne ced give! ge 8 85 or iat aa os ae te 
R J. F. Whitelaw, P. E. W. Oglebay, Sec. & Tr. 
J. H. Wade, ist V. P. J. V. Painter, 2d V. P. 
TENNESSEE,. Chattanooga Chattanooga Me eee Seek heeeense 
Organizing. ) C. B. Martin, Cas. 
John Vance, V. P. 
" 8 EE eee UtOM FOAM, 6 ios oc sees nacds Chase Nat. Bank. 
| $8,750 C. J. Sawyer, P. Rufus 8. Kincaid, Cas. 
Texas......Brownwood....... Merchants Nat. Bank....... Nat. Bank of Republic. 
000 . L, Moody, P. J. A. Austin, Cas. 


John C. ‘Bernay, ae 44 
/ Clarksville........ Red River Nat. Bank....... Fourth Nat. Bank. 
000 M. J. Sims, P. D. W. Cheatham, Cas 
: J. H. Burks, V. P. A. M. Graves, Asst. 
" Galveston......... Weekes, McCarthy & Co. 

VrERmMonT...Burlington........ Home Savings BOING CA 0 bbd. ia) o6obs tha views 

Smith Wright, P. Nathaniel K. Brown, Cas. 
Oscar J. Tomlinson, V. P. 


West Va...Harpers Ferry..... Bank of Harpers Ferry bisa Fourth Nat. Bank. 
5,00 J. C. McCraw, P. Will. O. Raw, Cas. . 
MAGE cavess Blaine..... * — Blaine State Bank........... ‘Chase Nat Bank. 


H. West Wheeler, P. Earnest R. Wheeler, Cas. 

James Barnes, : 

J —— Bank of Palouse............ Western Nat. Bank. 
$1 Charles T. Cross, P. Fred. N. Cummings, Cas. 

John R. < htt V. P. 


WISCONSIN. .Sparta............ Monroe Co. Bank........... Chase Nat. Bank. 
,000 Geo. D. Dunn, 
W. 8S. Williams, PPA. W. Barney, Ass 
MANITOBA..Virden............ Union Bank of Canada...... ** Park Bank. 
Henry J. Pugh, Mr. 
OnTARIO ...Norwich.......... Traders Bank of Canada.... American Exchange Nat. Bank. 
A. Mallory, Mor. 


a ———— 
— 








Changes of President and Cashier. 
(Monthly List, continued from December Number, page 100.) 


Bank and Place. Elected. : In Place of 
Inurnors.... Hancock Co. Nat. Bk., Carthage.Chas. 8. De Hart, Cas..... W. H. Griffith.* 
u First National Bank, Kewanee. ..James K. Blish, — John Ellis. 
u City Nat. Bank, — .J. D. Peters, ie AEE ‘John M. Herbert. . 
/ Merchants Nat. Bank, Peoria....W. T. Murray, ME veces F. Millard. 
IOWA....... Centerville Nat. Bk., Centerville. @ M. Barnett, Cas........ J. C. Bevin 
" German Bank, Dubuque eh ee aes = 5* Cooper, 3 —— James Beach. 
Kansas ....Exchange Nat. Bank, Eldorado, 8. G. Fleming, Mc es lusaeesare stan 
u First Nat. Bank, Osborne........ Grover Walker, Cas........ Allen Clark. 
Kentucky ..Henderson Nat. Bank, Henderson.Chas. E. Dallam, Asst..... Wm. H. Stites. 
MARYLAND..Nat. Howard Bank, Baltimore....Henry Clark, P............ John R. Hooper. 
Mass....... Third Nat. Bank, Boston....... { Beery L. Wiee “yg > eda eed ae 
r Citizens Nat. Bank, Worcester...Henry 8. Pra ft, P ccteatins Samuel Winslow.* 
MICHIGAN .. mae * Bank, Deseo, i L. Courtney, ge Pa TT Ss 
" ayne n etroit. Chas. ns m. Stagg.* 
" ae = Cli State Bank, Holland iy F —_ — te, P.. — acob ot Putten.* 
u es State — —— ames orn, 
| - Hudson, —4 B. — J John H. Boies.* 
n Ingham Co. Sav’gs B’k, Lansing. Paul Ullrich, P............ M. J. Downey.* 
" Lansing State Savings Bank, Wm. Donovan, P.......... J. W. Potter. 
Lansing, a on oe ks eiieerees 
? Gault Sto Marte Ste Marie, 1 C-'T- Bailey; Asst......:.:N-'A. Burdick. 
Mrxn.......Bank of Royalton............... W. E. Parker, Cas......... H. M. Minning. 


* Deceased. 
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Mise........Clarkedale Bk. & Tr, 00... 1¢ |B. L. Broaddus, Oas.......W. 8. Pettis. 

u _ Tate Co, Bank, Senatobia...... ag Ahern - — Renee — coe 

+ _ First Nat, Bank, Yazoo City... | WR. Orig, 
Mrissour: ...Nat. B’k Commerce, Kansas City.Wm. A. Wilson, J— W. 8. W 

eee Te Olli... Geo. W. Stephens, Jr. 

Julius Desloge, Asst....... W. A. Clendenin.* 

’ Boatmans Bank, St. Louis. .... KE. M. Hubbard, 2d Ast... Julius Desloge. 

+ Laclede Nat. Bank, St. Louis. | 8: 0 Stanard, P.........8, B, Hoffman. 
MontTana...First Nat. Bank, Helena....... Geo I ope, — P+... so — ee 
Nesraska.. First Nat. Bank, Nelson......... M. A. Ruble, P............ R. M. Gourlay. 
nie eg ae ee 
ie rgd Bak, ston, | 4 ——— Cus....John B, Hopewell, 

emington. , 
# 
New York. Hamilton Bank, Brooklyn..... emesis 9 Mites, ¥. "Pp = * Sgn’ recuse: 

. uapine Ctate Savings Pe. } Andie; takgion, P...... Chas. Daniels. 

/ Savings Bank of Utica.......... aan P. maine, e, Tr.. — * ae ° 
OHIO....... First Nat. Bank, Jefferson..... ka MS —— ae car 
—— 

J a wson........ J ames n 
u Duke Center Bank, Duke Center.C. A. Dabs one chs veve me W. D. Singleton. 
BP ——— 
—— James 8. McKean, P......A. W. Mellon. 

‘ Union Trust Co., Pittsburg a4 A. W. Mellon, V. P....... J. M. Schonmaker 
) of Weep aan Farmers and — mate Bank, J.B. F. Rin ehart, Cas re Lindsey. * 

nesburg, J: B- F. Rinehart, Cas..... 

/ First Nat. Bank, Wellsboro...... Henry C. Cox, Cas......... L. L. Bailey. 

R. Istanp. . Mechanics Sav. Bk. , Providence, .John  McAusian, . Amos O. Bartow.” 
TENN....... Bk. of Anderson Co., Coal Creek. .8. L. Moore, Ce M. A. Farrell. 
5 Dickson Bk. & Tr. Co., Dickson..W. H.. McMurray, Cas..... J. T. Henslee. 
——— First Nat. Bank, Ballinger.......J. N. Winters, V. eee Scedvatu caved. 
/ First Nat. Bank, Brownwood. . .W. H. Thompeon, Asst... —* 
. G. — oe - Gao . M. Hargis. 

‘ Iron City Nat. Bank, Lisno... . M. M. Hargis, Cas......... W. O. Richardson. 

" First Nat. Bank, Midland....... W. H. Cowden, P......... A. W. Hilliard. 
VERMONT... First Nat. Bank, Montpelier..... Arthur G. Eaton, Asst..... ccc eeeeceess 

" Peoples Nat. Bank, Swanton. . — W. Barney, — ccs A. A. Mitchell. 
Vireirnia... Alleghany Bank, Clifton Forge ..T W. Cox, Cas........... Geo. K. Anderson. 

/ —* * Norfolk, es Geo. a Dey: rip —— * = Thom, Jr.* 

" etersbur Vv ns.Uo.,  § Geo. J. Seay, Uas.......... enry C. Hardy. 

3 . Petersburg, { Geo H. H. Witherepbon, Asst...Geo. J. Seay. é 
Wasn’e’n.. .First Nat. Bank, Anacortes...... F. W. Hawkins, Oas....... . ene ‘ 

u Bank of Kent, Mieke... Gis 5 # * ss GOR. cess J — 

EG 6 ds bc scence arr 
1 Bank of Montesano, cao wy Sait aap 
Montesano. | Chas H. Lamb, Oas....... J. P. Garson. 
F. W. Byles, Asst......... C. H. Lamb. 

" First Nat. Bank, Puyallup....... E. M. Meeker, Asst........  ... — 

" Bank of Sumner, Sumner........ F. C. Dobler, Cas......... W.H. Paulhamus, 

/ Columbia Valley * pe ao —— a ae pag esa 

enatchee. ur Gunn. 
QuEBEC....Bk. of Brit. N. Amer., Montreal. .H. Stikeman, Gen. ’ Mgr. ...R. R. Grindley. 
u Quebec Bank, Quebec ian Vedas Thos. _— Gen. Mgr.Jas. Stevenson.* 





Applications to Comptroller of Currency. 


IOWA....... Villisca....... Farmers National Bank, by P. F. Jones and associates 
Kansas .... Wichita ...... — abe oa Bank, by George W. Robinson, Winfield, Kan., 
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Projected Banking Institutions. 

CALIFORNIA Whittier...... Bank of Whittier; capital, $25,000. Directors< . John M. C. 
Marbee, W. J. Hole, Peter Crook, T. E. Newlin and W. Hadley, 
of Los Angeles. 

ConnN....... Manchester ...New trust company, with $100,000 capital, will be started by F. M. 
Lincoln, of Hartford. 

GrorGi4.....Baxley ....... New bank will be established by J. Q. Ketterer. 

u BU x 6 <n kes New bank, with $50,000 capital, will be started at this place. 

Iuurors ....Chicago ...... New trust company incorporated, with $1,500,000 capital. C. G. 
Haddock, president; G. E. Rickcords, vice-president and 
manager; E. R. Greene, secretary ; M. E. Greenebaum, treas- 
urer. | 

u Eureka ....... State Bank of Eureka; capital, $80,000. Incorporators: John 
man, Lyon Karr, Jacob Fleming. 
" Millington.....New bank started at this place. 
IOwA....... ee Farmers Savings Bank has been organized. 
u Primghar.....Primghar Savings Bank ; capital, $10,000. Wm. Archer, president; 
R. Minman, cashier. 
u Sioux City....A new National bank will be established at the Union Stock Yards ; 
: | capital, $250,000. 
Kawnsas.....Goff’s......... State Bank of Goff’s ; capital, $10,000. Directors: C. K. Scoville, 
O. Munson, J. J. Knepp, Wm. Dennis and others. 
Micuiean.. Adrian........ New Bank will be established at Adrian. 
" Davison ...... Davison State Bank ; capital, $25,000. 
/ Flushing ..... State Bank of Flushing. John F. Cartright, president and cashier. 
u Jackson ...... Frank Howard, of Detroit, will start a savings bank at Jackson 
with $100,000 capital. 
u Shepherd ..... Commercial State Bank ; capital, $17,000. 
MINN....... ‘Serr State Bank of Olivia: capital, $25,000. Edward O’Connell, presi- 
dent ; P. H. Kerwin, cashier. 
u St. Paul...... City Banking Company. R. T. O’Connor, president; J. M. Red- 
ding, cashier. . 
Missouri ...Harrisonville ..Cass County Bank; capital, $10,000. Incorporators: John M. 
Wilson, R. W. Adams, T. D. Evans and others. 
J Linneus....... New bank will be opened soon. 3 
Mont ......Hamilton......W. W. McCracken, of Silver Bow, will be president of a new bank 
: at Hamilton. 
New York .Brooklyn..... German-American Bank;. capital, $100,000. James C. Brower, presi- 
dent ; T. G. Jones, cashier. 
H Suffern....... A. Traphagen and E. A. Cooper are starting a bank at Suffern. 
ery Cleveland ....Cuyahoga National Bank will be organiz Those interested are 
W. J. Morgan, Col. Myron T. Herrick, James Parmelee. 
) Deshler ...... Home Banking Company ; capital, $25,000. Incorporators: Samuel 
Williams, T. M. Gehrett, A. A. Suber, J. A. Holmes, George 
H. Heflinger, E. N. Warden. 
u BMUUER iain veci New National bank organized, with $100,000 capital. Stockholders: 
J. C. Hill, of Elyria; A. L. Garfield, John Lersch, F. P. Hill, 
E. H. Fisher and others. . 
— ——— Beaver Falls. .New National bank will be opened; capital, $100,000. A. R. Leyda 
and A. M. Jolly, promoters. 
" Chamb’rsburg.Peoples Bank; capital, $50,000. Incorporators: G. Howard 
Wolfinger, Wm. C. Hull, Jos. G. Hiteshew, Dr. P. Brough 
Montgomery, Wm. 8S. Hoerner, J. A. Strite. 
u Be cikextoas New National bank will be started. George Little will be cashier. 
u Waynesboro... Waynesboro Bank ; capital, $50,000. John Philips, cashier. 
8. DaxoTa..Minnewaukaa.Benson County State Bank; capital, $10,000. W. H. Davidson, 
president ; O. I. Hegge, cashier. 
VERMONT.”. .St. Albans....New National bank will be organized here. | 
Vireri4...Portsmouth...New bank, with $200,000 capital, will be started. 
Wisconsin ..Benton........ Benton State Bank; capital, $25,000. P. A. Orton, president; 
Matthew Murphy, vice-president ; J. Buchan, cashier. 
/ Superior...... Security Bank, started by W. E. Plumly and F. B. Eldred. 







No. . 


Official Bulletin of New National Banks. 


- Name and Place. 
4988 American National Bank 
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(Monthly List, continued from December Number, page’ 101.) 
| President. Cashier. 
Harris Franklin. 


Deadwood, 8. Dakota. 




















BANKING AND MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


Changes, Dissolutions, Etc. 
(Continued from December Number, page 102.) 


New YorK..City...........:.. Federal Bank reported ae 
CaLIForNiA Needles.......... Needles National Bank re closed 
Inurors.. ..Lebanon.......... H. Seiter & Co. reported closed. 
/ Mackinaw........ Peoples Bank reported closed. 
u O'Fallon... oi. iss O’Fallon Bank reported closed. 
INDIANA....Cannelton......... Commercial Bank reported closed. 
IOWA....... Richland....... ...John Stroup succeeded by Union Bank (Bridger, Johnson & Co.) 
KANSAS..... Blue Mound...... Peoples Bank reported suspended. 
u Goodland......... Exchange Bank reported suspended. 
Kentucky..Irvine............ Estill Co., Bank reported suspended. 
Lourstana. .New Orleans......Traders Bank will —— into Mutual National Bank. 
Missourt. . .Kirksville........ First National Bank succeeded by First International Bank. 
u — ee Citizens Stock Bank reported assigned. 
/ J Slater Savin —2* —— —— 
u St. Joseph........ Commercial pended. 
MonTana...Helena............ It is reported —— rst National Bank and Helena National 
Bank ma ———— 
NEBRASKA. .Crawford........ Crawford Banking Co. reported closed. 
/ Grand Island..... Security National Bank reported liquidating. 
/ Kearney. .. ...... Kearney National Bank reported closed. 
" North Platte......North Platte National Bank reported closed. 
/ Stewart 6. 5. coc set ; Stuart State Bank reported closed 
I Wescott. ......... Bank of Wescott reported li quidating. 
OHIO. ...... Carrolton......... —— & Saltsman sant by J. P. Cummings Bank. 
| of ER eo Be Allegheny........ Enterprise Savings Bank succeeded by >Enterp Nationl. 
nk, same officers and correspondents. 
8. Daxora..Conova........... Bank of Conova reported closed. 
u Fort Pierre. ...... First Bank reported closed. 
u Madison.......... Citizens National Bank in hands of receiver. 
u Woonsocket.......Bank of Woonsocket reported closed. 
TEXAS...... Brownwood ...... City National Bank resumed business, title changed to Merchants 
: National Bank. 
u Canadian. ........ Traders Bank reported closed. 
" Clarksville........ Red River Co. Bank succeeded by Red River National Bank, 
/ Galveston........ American National Bank succeeded by Weekes, McCarthy & Co, 
u Quanah.......... City National Bank in hands of receiver. 
WasuH......Aberdeen......... Aberdeen Bank closed. 
u Spokane.. .....°.Commercial Savings Bank reported closed. 
po ee Tacoma National Bank in hands of receiver. 
Wisconers South Superior. . .. Bank of South Superior reported closed ; may reo — 
NEWF’LAND.St. Johns......... Commercial Bank of Newfoundland reported cl 
oe St. Johns......... Union Bank of Newfoundland repo closed. 
OnTARIO. ..Highgate......... Gillis & Reycraft succeeded by Joh ohn D. ‘Gillis & Co. 


—_— 
—- 





Approvals and Changes of ‘Reserve Agents. 
State. Town. Name. Banks approved, etc. 


CatrrorniA.Los Angeles. .Southern Cal. Nat. Bk. .Fourth National Bank, St. Louis, Mo, 


CONN ...... New Haven. ..Merchants National Bk. .National City Bank, Boston, Mass. 
GEoRGIA....Thomasville ..Thomasville Nat. Bank. . National Bank of Savannah, Ga. 
Inurors....Mt. Carroll... First National Bank. ....First National Bank, N. Y. Cit 

































InpDIANA....Franklin ..... Franklin National Bank. United States National Bank, x. J City, 


P Indianapolis. _Merchants National Bk. .Merchants National Bank, N. Y. City. 3 
" Merchants National Bk. .First Nationai Bank, Cincinnati, 0.3 


IOWA....... N’w Hamptod, First National Bank..... Valley National Bank, Des Moines, “Ta. 
7) PRONE Bo oda First National Bank..... Valley National Bank, Des Moines,tIa. 
u ci SEO? First National Bank..... First National Bank, Chica o, Til. 
u Sioux City... .lowa State National Bk. . Union National Bank, — Neb. 
KANSASs..... — —— Farmers & Merch’s N. B. Imp. & Traders Nat. ‘Bank, N. Y. City. 


u Farmers & Merch’s N. B.Nat. Bank of Commerce, Kansas Cit 


u Great ‘Bend... .First National Bank..... Missouri Nat. Bank, Kansas City, 


KENTUCKEY.. pine nr aa .Big Sandy National Bk. . United States Nat. Bank, N. Y. bity. 
u Louisvillé...... American National Bank.Merchants National Bank, N. Y. City. 


u u American National Bank.Third National Bank, N. Y. City. 


al 


, Mo. 


u " First National Bank..... Ft. Dearborn National Bank, — Til. 
MARYLAND .Baltimore..... Nat. Bank of Commerce. Merchants National Bank, N. Y. Ci 
Canton ....... Canton National Bank. ..Consolidation Nat. Bk., Philadelp | Pa. 
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Globe National Bank. . 


. Franklin National Bank, N. Y. City. 


- Hamilton National Bank. National Park Bank, N. Y. City. 
Nat. Bank of Commerce. Third National Bank, N. Y, Ci 


Nat. Bank of Republic. 
Traders Nat. Bank 
National City Bank. 
National City Bank 
National City Bank 
Citizens National Bank. 
‘ —— Nat. Bank.. 
Maryville Nat. Bank. . 
Sedalia National Bank. . 
Sedalia National Bank.. 
Commercial Nat. Bank. 
Commercial Nat. Bank. 
Commercial Nat. Bank. 
Commercial Nat. Bank. 
.. First National Bank 
City National Bank 
- City National. Bank 
..Amoskeag Nat. Bank. . 
Amoskeag Nat. Bank. . 
Amoskeag Nat. Bank.. 
Second National Bank. . 
First National Bank 


ational Bank 
First National Bank 


‘Nat. Bank of North America, N Y. City. 
Massachusetts Nat. Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Central N. Bk., Boston, Mass. (Revoked). 
North Nat. Bk., Boston, Mass. —— 
Third Nat. Bk., Boston, Mass. (Revoked). 
.Columbia Nat. Bank, Minnea lis, Minn. 
_.Hanover National Bank, N. . City. 
..Amer. Ex. N. B., N. Y. City (Revoked). 
.Metropolitan Nat. Bk., Kansas City, * 
.Continental Nat. Bank, St. Louis, 
‘Hanover National Bank, N. Y. City. 
.First National Bank, Chicago, Tl. 

. First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

. First. Nat. Bank, San Francisco, Cal. 
National Bank of St. J oseph, Mo. 
Columbia National Bank, Lincoln, Neb. 
Amer. Ex. N. B., Lincoln, Neb. (Revoked). 
_.Merchants National Bank, N. Y. City. 
..Columbian National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
.. National City Bank, Boston, Mass. 
.Merchants Exchange N. Bk., N. Y. City. 
Hanover National Bank, N. Y. City. 


_.N. Y. State Nat. Bank, Al ny, N. Y. 


Garfield National Bank, N. Y. City. 
Seaboard National Bank, N. Y. City. 
United States Nat. Bank, N. Y. City. 


. Poughkeepsie Nat. Bank. National City Bank, N. F. City. 


; ‘Nat. Bk. of New Berne. 


..Fourth National Bank... 


. State National Bank 


Kenton National Bank. . 


City National Bank 
First National Bank 


Second National Bank. . 
United States Nat. Bk.. 


..Union National Bank... 
....First National Bank 
New Castle...First National Bank 
Philadelphia .. Central National Bank.. 
il 


Tradesmens Nat. Bank. 
Western National Bank. 
Western National Bank. 
..Dakota National Bank... 


First National Bank 


: ‘Red River Nat. Bank.. 
Red River Nat. Bank.. 


Corpus ag Corpus Christi Nat. Bk. 


..Nat. Live Stock Bank. . 
Nat. Live Stock Bank.. 
...-Greenville Nat. Bank. . 
.. Lavaca Co. Nat. Rank.. 


. First N. BE., Philadelphia, Pa. (Revoked). 
Corn Ex. Nat. Bk., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Union National Bank, —— Ill. 


.Euclid Av. N. B., Cleve.. O. (Revoked). 


Hanover National Bank, N. Y. City. 
National Bank of Republic, Chicago, Til. 


.Fourth St. Nat. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
.Merchants National Bank, Chicago, Til. 


.Corn Ex. Nat. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Allegheny Nat. Bank, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Pittsburg N. B. Commerce, Pittsburg, Pa. 
— tan Nat. Bank, Chica o, Il. 


.National Broadway Bank, N. Y. City. 
.Fourth St. Nat. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
.Merchants N. B., Phila., Pa. (Revoked). 


Flour City Nat. Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chemical National Bank, N. Y. City. 


....Fourth National Bank, N. Y. City. 
. National Bank of Republic, St. Louis, Mo. 
. Louisiana Nat. Bank, New Orleans, La. — 
. National Bk. of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 


.Nat. Bank of Republic, St. Louis, Mo. 
. St. Louis N. B., St. Louis, Mo. (Revoked). 
..Nat. Bk. of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. 
. First National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


Dominion National Bank. Imp. & Traders N at. Bank, N. Y. City. 


First National Bank 
..First National Bank 

First National Bank 

German National Bank. 


Chemical National Bank, N. Y. ot 
Hanover National Bank, 'N. Y. Cit 
Nicollet Nat. Bank, Minneapolis, 
.Central National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 


German National Bank. .Milwaukee N. B., Mil.; Wis. (Revoked). 


West Bupettor. First National Bank 


Flour City Nat. Bk., Minneapolis, 




















MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


THE market for money was only slightly disturbed during the 
Money Market, first few days of December by the payments into the New York 
the Treasury Sub-Treasury for the bonds taken by the Stewart syndicate, 
and the Banks, though these payments amounted for the week ending December 1 
to $47,771,517. Money on call loaned generally at the Stock 
Exchange at 14 per cent., and Safrennenitty at 1 until December 5, when the effect of the 
bond settlements disapeared from the money market and the rate fell to 1 per 
cent. for the bulk of the business. Banks and trust companies, however, marked up 
their loans to 14 per cent., and this rate was easily maintained to the close of the month. 
The call loan branch of the market remained unchanged at the board until December 12, 
when withdrawals of gold for export stimulated some inquiry, the rate advanced to 14 
per cent. for the bulk of the business and some small loans were made at 2. Gradually 
the market grew more active, induced by further withdrawals of gold for export and 
also by early preparations for the January disbursements of interest and dividends, and 
on December 17 the tone was quoted firm at 14 to 2 percent. Toward the close of the 
month, however, though this quotation was maintained, the bulk of the business was at 
14. The demand for short time loans fell off early in the month, concurrently with the 
easier tone for money on call, and offerings were more liberal at 14 to 2 per cent. for 
thirty to sixty days and 3 to 3} for five to seven months, but during the last week the 
withdrawal of offerings by some large lenders caused rates to be more firmly held and the 
quotations then were 2 per cent. for thirty days ; 2} for sixty to ninety days ; 3 for four 
months, and 3 to 3} for five to six months. Offerings of first-class commercial paper were 
small throughout the month, but the demand was fairly urgent, and in some cases banks 
discounted choice paper at the rates quoted by brokers, which were 23 to 3 per cent. for 
sixty to ninety day endorsed bills receivable ; 3 to 34 for four months’ commission 
house and prime four months’ single names ; 3} to 4 for prime six months’, and 44 to 
7 for good four to six months’ single names, 


Money Rates in New York City. 
DATES ON OR ABOUT THE First OF EACH MONTH. 





Aug. 1. | Sept.1. | Oct.1. | Nov.1. | Dec.1. | Jan. 1. 








Call loans, bankers  DPRRRMOER Sock dcdiktndcnccenvecaes lp.c. lp.c. 1p.c. lp.c.| 14gp.c. |14—2p c 
and trust companies..........++. 1—1 14-2 146-2 $k 1 ? 
Brokers’ loans, collateral 3 1% 1% 1-2 2 
80 dave. pnchesenseadunnees 14—2 2 2 2 3 2 
v3 —— —* —— bac eb ———— a 3* 
5 vy 5 —— — —— — 3 3 3 3 
— 3% | o4—4 3 |ow-3*|3 —shis —ore 
Commercial paper, —— ‘bills receivable, 60- 
MDs sdhantexesnedd dedgacbed 3 |3 —34/3 —316/| 24-25% | 254-3 —3 
Commercial paper, —— house —— 4 mo. 3144—3%4 i : : me, 
r single names 4 mo...... — 
* ss prime single names § mo ———— — J — 3 — r+ — 
00d © names 4-6 mo.... 5% 44-6 | 4-6 




















On December 1 the net gold balance in the Treasury was $104,673,199, and the 
currency balance was $39,834,406, together $144,507,605, against $57,669,701 net gold 
and $42,189,255 currency, together $99,858,956, November 27, before the returns for 
gold paid for the bonds began to be reported to the department. December 6 the Treas- 
ary reported a net gold balance of $111,142,020 and a currency balance of $48,798,825, 
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together $154,940,845, a gain of $53,472,319 gold compared with the low point on 
November 27. But some of the gold paid for the bonds was borrowed from banks, and 
this was gradually returned, the metal being procured from the Treasury in exchange 
for legal-tenders ; and December 7 withdrawals of gold from the Treasury for export to 
Europe began. These movements caused a reduction in the net gold in the Treasury, 
and on the ist of January it was $86,244,445. 

The bank statement of December 1 showed a specie average of $76,527,600 and a legal- 
tender average of $120,652,100, making $197,179,700 reserve, while the surplus reserve 
was $52,220,800. The statement of the following week showed a specie average of 
$59,170,000 and a legal-tender average of $115,245,200, making $174,415,200 reserve, 
while the surplus reserve was $32,902,650. Comparing these figures with those reported 
November 24, before the bond settlements began, shows a loss of $36,889,500 specie, 
$2,815,700 legal-tenders and $33,124,950 surplus reserve. The statement of the week 
ending December 15 showed a specie average of $65,545,900, a gain of $6,375,900, due 
to the return to the banks of gold borrowed with which to pay for the bonds. The legal- 
tender average was $109,000,900, a reduction of $6,244,300, due to the exchange of legal- 
tenders for gold. The total reserve was $174,546,800 and the surplus reserve was 
$33,345,825. The statement of. December 22 showed a specie average of $72,097,000, a 
gain of $6,551,100, and a legal-tender average of $100,431,100, a loss of $8,569,800, 
reflecting a continuation of the movement of the previous week. The loans were 
reduced $8,605,100, indicating a liquidation of loans upon the new Government bonds. 
The total reserve was $172,528,100, and the surplus reserve was $33,900,675. For the 
week ending December 29 there was a further contraction of $5,619.200 in loans. The 
specie average was $73,760,600 and the legal-tender average $98,831,100, making the 
total reserve $172,591,700, while the surplus reserve was $35,268,850. Again, compar- 
ing with the statement of November 24, it is seen that the net losses during December 
were $22,298,900 specie, $19,229,800 legal-tenders, $41,528,700 reserve and $30,758,750 
surplus reserve. 

New York, Boston and Philadelphia Banks. 



































































































































































































































































































































LOANS. SPECIE. LEGALS. Deposits. | CIRCULAT’N.| CLEARINGS. 

Nov. 24... —— $495,003, $99,059,500 $118,060,90 '$592,371,200 $11,154, ) $532, 300, 200 
4" Bu.csecesseeeeeee| 507,733,500 | 59,170,000 | 115,245,200 | 566,050,200 | 11,185, “000 
- a 506,871,300 95,545,900 09,000,900 | 564.8 3,6 900] 11,1 55, -200 B65, 511 200 
“ 28.04. SEE!) 492'647,000 | '73'760,600 | 98,831,100 | 549,291,400 11°204°700 423 B42 771 
J 174,063,000} 10,715, 7,055,000 | 167,760, ,954, 100,590,000 
kts | ARES: 173 0c 111, 7,250,000 | 167,402,000 |" 6,940, 94,165,800 
a, | CARRE 172, + ( *668,00( 7°765,000 | 166,231. 6.939,0( 92'045.900 
— — —— 173,261,00( 11,845,¢ 7.704.000 | 165,842,0( 6,930,0( 68,239,486 
ABNER ee Ce 111,871,000 30,539,000 112,92 5,378,000 | 71,575,400 

eae | Seererrerrrerer 111,713, 30,091, 2,608, 5,361,000 | 60,084,900 
———— 111.042;0( 29'930, '467,000| 5.376.000 | 74,299,700 
J iãõo 7ooo⸗ 30, 112°554.000| 5,352,000 | 74,377,731 




















| THE market for foreign exchange was generally strong during 
Foreign December, influenced by a small supply of bills ; by repurchases 
Exchange. of drafts which had been sold by bankers in expectation of remit- 
ting with the new Government bonds for which they had bid ; by 
some buying for mercantile settlements and by the inquiry for current remittance. The 
action of the Bank of France in deciding to accept American gold at 899, instead of 900 
fine, and the reduction by the Bank of England of its price for gold bars from 76s. _ 
44d. to 76s. 4d., together with the fact that when intending shippers applied for gold 
at the Sub-Treasury they received some of the metal which had been worn by circula- 
tion, the poorest averaging about 5,362.5 pennyweights per $5,000 and the best about 
5,375 pennyweight, combined to advance the gold exporting point above the normal. 


The market opened at $4.87} for sixty days and $4.88} to $4.89 for sight. By 
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December 7 it had advanced to $4.88} for the former and $4.89 to $4.894 for the 
latter, and on that day $1,250,000 gold was withdrawn from the Sub-Treasury for 
export. December 10 there was an advance to $4.88} to $4.89 for sixty days and 
$4.894 to $4.90 for sight, and the tone was generally strong to the end of the week, 
when $3,580,000 gold ‘was shipped to Europe. December 17 Brown Bros. reduced their 
rates to $4.884 for sixty days and $4.894 for sight, and $1,750,000 gold was engaged 
for shipment. The tone of the market then grew dull and the demand for remittance 
was light, but the supply of bills did not increase. December 22 $2,250,000 gold was 
exported. December 24 Brown Bros. reduced the sixty-day rate to $4.88, but no change 
was made by the other drawers and the market was firm to the close of the month. 
December .29 a shipment of $850,000 gold was made because of inability to obtain a 
round amount of bills, and December 31 $800,000 gold was withdrawn from the Sub- 
Treasury for export on Thursday. 


Foreign Exchange. 
ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First OF EACH MONTH. 























Aug. 1. Sept. 1. Nov. 1. Dec. 1. Jan, 2. 
4.87 4.8 4.8 4.8 re tts, 
4.8 4, 4.87 4.87 4, 

4, 4, 4.8 4.88 4.89 | 
4.87 4.85 4.86 4.8 4.8 
4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 4. 
5.1 5.1 5.1 §.15 5.1 
5.1 §.1 5.1 5.1 6.1 
5.1 §.17 §.1 5.16 §.15 
5.18 5.20 5.17 §.18% §.1 
§.16 5.1 5.16 §.1€ §.1 
5.1 5. 5.1 §.18 5.18 
§.17 §.1 §.1 5.18% §.1 
§.15 5.174 6.1 5.16 6.1 
— 9 9 GE 9 
95 9 9 96 9 
95 95 9 96 9 
5.1 5.1 5.1 5.1 2 5.15 
4 4 40 
4 40 
40 4 
26 2634 2 2 
Banke? 27 2748 27 27 
Italian lire—Sight Seer eeeeereeesesesseeeee 5.72 5.65 5.5 5. 5.4634 





























BaR silver opened in London, December 1, at 284 pence per 
Gold and Silver ounce. It fell to 27 3-16 on the 29th and closed at 274. The 


and the 


decline was due to increased drawings of bills by the India 


Foreign Banks. Council, to sales of drafts by the Yokohama specie banks 

upon Hong Kong and Japan in very large amounts, presumably 
to pay for war stores purchased by Japan in Europe, and also to the fact that banks 
in China remitted by means of the Yokohama bank drafts, thus cau sing sales of that 


metal by the Chinese banks. 


The appended table will give an idea of the money rates in the chief European markets : 
Money Rates in Foreign Markets. 








Aug. 1. | Sept.1. | Oct. 1. | Nov. 1. | Dec. 1.. | Dec, 22. 
Londen bend rate erry —— —* 28 2p. | 2p. “eu 2D-0, p. c. —— 
posi owances, banks ..........cccccccevess 
Market rates of —n 
60 days res’ drafts........... et SEE ES \-— »& %& 56/1 
6 manthe ———— drafts ..... indabinasawes 1 1 — 14 1 
Loans—Day tO GBY......ccccsscsccvccescecesveces iq 4q— 4 
Paris 1 1 2 1 1 
Berlin isc 1 1 2 1 1 1 
Hamburg Oe ii dittdnddukatintebeebinnee 1 1 1 1 1 
Frankfort Os. ceadeutbuess vaaeesndesctetns 1 1 2 1 i 1 
Amste ( 0. eeeeeeevreseseeeeeeee beeseeeos ’ 1 1 1 2 1 1 
B do. hbeodnnads —— 2 1 1 1 1 1 
Vienna GOs: eiSedec —— 336 3 
OE, Pe GM, ———— 5 5 6 5 
Madrid Ws Feb inc bhvctes Cusasedeascnidns 5 § - 5 5 5 5 
Copenhagen GD: 5: xaciadssgtsveteaveontiues ca 3% 3% 3 3 | 3 34 


























On. December 27 the bank of France reported the unprecedentedly large sum of 


£82.783,141 gold, while the bank of England on the same date showed £32, 547,478. The 
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largest amount of bullion reported by the last named institution for the year 1694 was 
£39,886,099, August 30. Then the bank of France held £76,115,797. Between these 
dates the last named bank gained £6,667,344, while the bank of England lost £7,338,621, 
the bulk of which went to Paris. The bank of Germany early in December began to 
lose some of the gold which had been accummulated, presumedly on account of the 
Russian loan negotiation, and which resulted in the collection of an estimated stock of 
£40,334, 275 of this metal by November 23. The amount reported toward the end of 
December was about 38,032,600, the loss being due to the distribution of the proceeds of 
the Russian loan. 

The following table gives the extent of these holdings as reported by the Financial 

































































































































































Chronicle : 
Foreign Banks. 
DECEMBER 27, 1894. DECEMBER 28, 1893. 
BANK OF 
GOLD SILVER. TOTAL. GOLD. SILVER. TOTAL. 
a £ £ : £ £. £ 

England.,......0.sseerereeeeee] 92)547,478) —*8 32,547,478| 24,488,512) ......... .».| 24,488,512 
ihbdh 82,784,011} 49,679,278) 132,463,289) 68 ,425,( 100; 50,553,000) 118,978,000 
—E— eRe Ee ERE SS 39,262,2 13,087,400} 52,349,600} 31,205,250; 10,401,750} 41,607,000 
Austria-Hungary.. “ont 15,270,000} 14,029,000} 29,299,000 10,1 0 16,150, 26,304,000 

DR chin he atlancdcoansskcuan 8,004,000} 11,000, 19,004,000 8,000 935, 14,853, 
etherlands. eeeseeeeeeeeee eee * f , 4 € ~89 8, 10,98 | V 3, 25, VU rf < : 10,759,000 
Nat. Belgium............sse 3,496,001 1,748, §,24 0 3,002,667 1,501,333 4,504,000 
Total this week...........| 185,448,689] 96,441,678) 281,890,367; 148,918,429) 92,575,083) 241,493,512 
Total previous week..... 186,204,254) 96, "661, ‘474 282° 865, "728 149,608,479 92. 682, 000) 242, "200, ‘479 




















Bank of England. 
The statement on January 3, compared as follows with the corresponding week one and two years ago: 







































































1894. 1893. 
Coin and bullion.. SRECCHESEHE SESE HEHEHE SEER EBESESESESEEEEEOE £24,849,589 £24,372,807 
Unc cisethetensdssqeehocensaks she daindaubiaceaturbentasctas 15,551,479 14,924,387 
otes rved eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee @eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeece eeeeeeeeece 13, 8 9 10 13,603,730 
Notes in circulation............. cebevaned ——— — ——— 25,748,110 25,898,420 
Public deposits.........scseccssscees waképbaconenscugapasaicanes ‘ erie 8,177, 402 
Other deposits eeeeeee eeeee eeeeeeeeeesees ee eee eeeeeece 5 31,152, 3 | 19 255 
Government securities...... ——— —————— 10,387, “433 15,055, 983 

ee Ohonreccccrevereesoessesncégesbousesdoe »384,504 30,195, 

1894. 1893. 

Francs. Francs 
Gold.. e@eeeeeeeeeeeeoeeeeeee eeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeoeaeee eeeeeees 1,698,.475,037 1,7 +] - 2,636 
Silver eeeeeeeeeeees eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ? 9,234,828 1,264,246 334 
Notes DAMEN. Cocococisscsvéosecvessdcacaceseses 3,612,057,485 3,439,134,285 
Bills discou nted eeeeeee eeeeeeeee Ceeeeeeeeeeseseseeeeee 7 681 ,01 25 656,703,230 
advances. SCC ESTES EEEDEE eeeeeeee 1 21 ,026,500 182,727,917 








—— — 


ù———————————————————— Mm WR VE ij§{§ ESM et eee eee eee — ————— 





— —— —— 93 96 Mexican 20 pesos....... —— 1950 1960 
Victoria sovereiguns.................. 4 87 4 90 — 3 95 3 99 
—J 3 86 3 91 











—* go ld bars, Jan. 1, par to 44 per cent. premium on the Mint value. Bar silver in London, 274d per 
ew York closing market for large commercial bars, 5934 @ 60c. Fine silver (Government 








—— 59% @ 60kKc. 
Exports of Silver from London to the East from January 1 to December 21. 
1894. 1893. 1892. 
SA diss cdevctcesveed re Chabot 8eaaddncetntanetadeadiasese £4,994,453 £6,611,441 £6,882,299 
Bt SEI, — eee 2,728,771 2,260,969 126,882 
To the ee... — 1,233,446 1,599,913 3,728,239 
























— TTTTI TITTY Titi ere £8,956,670 £10,472,323 £10,737,420 


THE Stewart syndicate promptly sold $5,000,000 of the new 5 per 

Governments, cent. bonds at 119. The price was then advanced to 1194, and it 
Bonds and was reported that $20,000,000 were sold, but this was not con- 
Stocks. firmed, and when the syndicate formally dissolved, December 27, 

it was said that the total sales were only $10,500,000, and that the 

marketing of the bonds by the syndicate had been interfered with by the issue of Secre- 
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tary Carlisle’s plan for currency reform. Sales at the board during the first week. of 
December were at 119} to 1194. The price gradually fell off and on December 28 a 
small lot sold at 1173. Sales of State bonds were unusually heavy during the first week 
in December, and the largest transactions for the month were in Virginia, Alabama and 
Tennessee bonds. In the tables which follow on another page will be found details of 
the sales and prices at the board. December 31 was the last day on which old Virginia 
securities could be funded with ‘‘ Century’s.” 

.The railroad bond market was dull during the first week and business was princi- 
pally confined to Atchison 4’s; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy issues ; Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas 4’s; Oregon Short Line, Southern, Reading, Union Pacific, Wabash and U. 8. 
Cordage. Prices were generally better, the only heavy properties being Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas and Readings. The market was stronger during the second week. Brook- 
lyn and Union Elevated advanced sharply; there was good buying of St. Louis and & 
San Francisco consols, San Antonio & Aransas Pass, the Atchisons’, Chicago, & Northern 
Pacific 5’s, Oregon Improvement 5’s, and Missouri, Kansas & Texas 4’s, while St. Louis 
& Southwestern, Texas Pacific, Wabash, Southern and Reading were steady. In the 
third week the market was comparatively dull. An attack upon the validity of the . 
Chicago & Northern Pacific 1st Mortgage receipts caused a fall in them. Readings 
were lower in consequence, of opposition to the reorganization plan. There was good 
buying of Canada Southern ist 5’s and also of Southerns, while the U. 8. Cordage 
bonds. fell off in sympathy with a decline in the stock. One feature in the last week 
was Offering for subscription of $5,000,000 Minneapolis and St. Louis 5 per cent. gold 
bonds due in 1894. The Reading securities were freely sold, and on the 31st it was 
announced that the plan of the Olcott-Earle committee for the reorganization of the 
company had failed, a sufficient number of income bondholders and stockholders to 
make the plan effective not having assented thereto. No announcement was made of 
the Atchison plan of reorganization and the delay caused a decline in the bonds. ; 

The feature in stocks during the first week in December was a sharp advance and 
large transactions in Sugar. At the close of November the principal officers of the 
American Sugar Refining Company represented that refining, under the new tariff, 
was unprofitable, and orders were issued for closing the large refineries. The market 
for Sugar stock opened unsettled and lower on the 3d, but soon after there was a rapid 
advance, due to news that the order to close the refineries had been rescinded. On the 
receipt of the paragraph of the President’s message relating to the sugar schedule of the 
tariff there was free selling of this property, which more or less unsettled the whole list, 
and the selling was resumed on the following day, but during the morning there was 
some rebuying, based upon the expectation of a declaration of the usual dividend, 
though at the same time large speculative sales were made. The regular dividends were 
declared on the afternoon of the 5th, and thereafter for the remainder of that week 
this stock was generally strong and the sales amounted to 773,206 shares. The other 
industrials and the railroad list: were favorably influenced by the rise in Sugar, but there 
was some selling of Reading, Central New Jersey and the other coal shares on reports 
of a depressed condition of the trade, which had caused cutting of prices for the product. 
Early in the following week Sugar was favorably influenced by news from Washington 
that no changes would be made in the sugar schedule of the tariff, but later there was a 
decline in this specialty on realizing sales, and at the same time there was pressure upon 
Erie, the Grangers, Reading and the other coal shares, and especially Central New 
Jersey. The passage by the House of Representatives of the bill permitting pooling by 
the railroads had a favorable effect upon the railroad list after the middle of the week, 
but by the close the elimination of the short interest in the market, news of the engage- 
ment of gold for shipment to Europe, the declaration of the Rock Island dividend and 
sharp declines in Sugar, accompanied by reports of the liquidation of large blocks of the 
stock, contributed to make the market generally lower. The movement was dull and 
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irregular during the third — and the business was chiefly in Sugar and in Chicago 
Gas. The latter was heavy early in the week on reports of a contemplated reduction 
in the dividend, but later it recovered and then Consolidated Gas was quite,.strong on a 
statement that negotiations were nearly completed for the absorption of the East River 
Gas Company’s plant. Toward the end of the week one feature was a fall in General 
Electric in expectation of an unfavorable financial statement. The trading was quite 
small during the fourth week and to the close of the month, and the business was prin- 
cipally in Sugar, Chicago Gas, Distillers’ and Cattle Feeders’, Reading, the other .coal 
shares, the Grangers and General Electric, the latter recovering on the denial of the 
unfavorable reports current in the previous week. One feature was a well-sustained 
improvement. in Chicago Gas and persistent selling of Central New Jersey, induced by 
reports that the condition of the company would compel a reduction of the dividend. 
Toward the end of the week Reading was broken down in anticipation of the failure of 
the reorganization plan. The tone was irregular, though, on the whole, fairly steady 
at the*close of the month. 
Sales of New York bank stocks in December include the following at Auction and at the 
Stock Exchange: American Exchange, 12 shares at 1564, 5 at 1544, 1 at 1554 ; Broadway, 60 at 
2864, 80 at 2814 ; Butchers & Drovers, 2 at 1664, 38 at 151; Central; 60 at 122 ; Chemical, 1 at 
4160 ; City, 2 at 462 ; Commerce, 80 at 180, 1 at 1823 ; East Side, 10 at 100; Fourth, 12 at 189%; 
Gallatin, 6 at 312, 1 at 311; Lincoln, 6 at 562}; Manhattan, 10 at 185 ; Merchants, 2 at 140; 
Mechanics, 299 at 184 ; Ninth, 20 at 122}; Nineteenth Ward, 5 at 188; Phenix, 43 at 115, 200 at 
116 ; Republic, 10 at 155 ; Seaboard, 57 at 172 ; Shoe & Leather, 4 at 71, 8 at 70, 35 at 65; State of 
New York, 248 at 108, 6 at 105}, 15 at 1054; Southern, 50 at 171, 200 at 168. 
SPECULATION in cotton for future delivery was only moderately 
Cotton. active at a decline during the first half of the month, and the free 
movement of the crop and the large sale by auction of cotton 
goods in the second week tended to limit operations. After the 15th the tone was steady 
and the speculation small. The market was somewhat affected by news that East India 
authorities intended to impose an import duty on cotton goods. Compared with the 
opening of the month middling uplands declined 4, opening at 5 13-16 and closing at 


5 11-16 cents. 
Total Receipts to December 28. 














In Sight and Spinners’ Takings. From Sept.1,1894. From Sept.1,1893. 
onan 0 0b.00666000000800006065600%0806506000b80 0CREKE 5,096,098 4,157,260 
Net Nee Grorianad bids ete didonsgbanhens tes 799,185 530,822 
312,000 301, 000 
i i eens sebdedesbdesabionedanddbae tenses 6,207,283 4,989,082 
DEC ER SOPGIE A Is 0 551,669 416,264 
=—=—"Tiotal in sight to December BG... ....cccccccvscccccccccccccese’ Kua 6,758,952 5,405,346 
Northern spinners’ takings to December 28 ............seccsceccees 1,297,754 900,238 


Total Exports, September 1 to December 28. 
The exports since September 1, have been as follows : 
Great Britain. France. Continent. — 
































































































































— ——— 1,653,587 453,389 1,299,726 3,406,7 
I, IS 5 caWScbeceracadcnscecboncecucoasetacuseensens 1,496,200 354,751 846,415 2, ‘697, 366 
Visible Supply of Cotton on or About December 28. 

American— 1894, 1892. 1891. 
REE MUU, bales. 1,027,000 1,383,00 1,210, 
SEE MOU ocd cccccsccctcvscivcevccéscoce 6 7, 000 ‘547, 000 405,( 
American afloat for Europe.........sccccccsceees 7% 5. 00 ,000 598,000 
Sor Ss MUNI, 1,304,503 1,201,0: 1,335,421 
United States interior stocks. ..........csceceeees 609,004 479,454 647,844 
United States exports to-day.......ccccccescccess 72,044 23,942 28,690C 
BOONE DUROTIIOR 2 ccccnccncecsvccecscceces¥s . 4,494,551 4,170,702 4,025,435 4,224,955 
Total East India, G&C........cccccccscccees 332,200 443,300 401,900 407,300 
Toei viihie — i cuedbacnnsedseuioes 4,826,751 4,614,002 4.427.335 4,632, vy 
Middling Upland, Liv J od. 
Middling Upland? dk R EC o 


THE Government report that up to — 1, 46, "030, 000 bibs 

Breadstuffs. of wheat had been consumed by live stock, and that for the 
remainder of the crop season consumption will be 29,273,000 

bushels more was apparently discounted, for it had no special influence upon the market. 
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There was a good export demand and prices were well maintained, influenced by steady 


foreign advices and less favorable reports from the Argentine Republic, until toward - 


the close of the month, when there was an easier tone due to realizing sales. The 
December report of the Department of Agriculture gave the average price of corn on the 
farm 45 6-10 cents per bushel, 9 1-10 higher than at the same date last year, and 6 3-10 
higher than the average for the decade 1880 to 1889, and 4 cents higher than for the 
years 1890 to 1893. The average price of wheat on the farm was stated at 49 8-10 cents, 
the lowest in twenty-five years, 33 9-10 less than the average from 1880 to 1889, and 
22 1-10 less than from 1890 to 1893. The average of oats was 4 1-10 cents higher than 


last year. 
Visible Supply of Wheat, Etc. 










































































































































































WHEAT. 
CORN. OaTS. BARLEY. RYE. 
Atlantic. Pacific 

January 1, 1894.............. $9,542,000} 10,721,000} 11,333,000) 5,602, 3,038, 717,000 

Februaryi, “ ..........c00 99.596,000| 9,859,000} 18,057,000} 5,660, 2:016, 732. 

March 1, —  govkdeenannumal tie 246, 9,622,000; 21,930, 4,615, 1,835,000 8, 

— 1, Oe on das eben cue 89,362,000 .005,000} 21,362,000) 3,938, 1,087,000 2, 
y 1. AF PRE OLLT a 82,085,000, 9,378,000} 14,881,000} 3,761, 620,000 489,000 

June 1, pee RE Hers MEYER 71,816,000 8,704,000 9,555,000 3,401, 393, 

July 1, 6 Lccccecseesess| 65,250,000| 8,253,000) 7,793, 3,134, 383, 289,000 
y. REE ARR PO PERE He 6,311,000 8,579,000 4,917,000 1,597,000). 314,000 241,000 
Septemberl,** .........0.00- 79,826,000} 8,532,000) 4,295,000 ,380, 774,000 372,000 
TESS er RRR tk — 100000 9,074,000 206 10,765,000| 2,401, 411,000 
November 1,** ........ceses. 105,874,000} 12,008, 3,504, 2,581,000} 4,029,000 60,000 
December 1, .....ccccccces 113,116,000) 14,582,000 120, 2,283,000} 4,371,000 685,000 
January 1, 1895...... eeseeees| LLG, 707,000 3,302,000} 12,882,000! 11,864, 3,781, ,000 





























THE trade in pig iron was small during December. . Prices were 
Iron and Coal. well supported until after the middle of the month, when they 
yielded a trifle, but the close was steady. The Cleveland Iron 
Trade Review claimed that statistics showed that coke iron had been over-produced and 
that makers had been compelled to sell at a loss. There was a distinctly better situation 
at the Pennsylvania mills than a year ago, and the Philadelphia Ledger reported more 
business in hand, the demand larger and indications good for a greater consumption in 
1895. A report to the State Department, by the Consul at Annaberg, Germany, says that 
the increase in pig iron production in that country for the past ten years has been over 
1,500,000 tons. The output in Germany in 1893 was 4,953,148 tons, in Great Britain 
6,829,341, and in France 2,032,567. 

Mild weather during the greater part of December tended to restrict production of 
anthracite coal and the market was more or less affected by the prospective failure of 
the Reading reorganization plan. A conference of leading coal operators was held on 
the last day of the year when plans for an agreement for 1895 were discussed and 


it was proposed to treat the subject of coal production from a traffic standpoint rather. 


than on the basis of a mining capacity and to arrange for a division of tonnage. 


January net prices for 1894 and 1895 are : 
1895. joes. 


ie in aes Uli eee ook $3.35 
i ph Gee Walaues sd 3.45 3.80 
i os ceubbieebdesessebosdeial eeeeeeeceeeeee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeaeaeaeee 3.60 4.30 

Es , conde adden 6 6cieueb dic cédade ch 3.65 


Pig Iron Production and Furnaces in Blast. 
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PRODUCTION. 
WEEK ENDING. 

J 1 ie J From 

FUEL USED. December 29, 1893. | December 28, 1894, |Y4%-»1893.|Jan.,1894. 
Tons Tons 

Furnaces. Capacity. Furnaces. Capacity. — Tons. 
Anthracite.........060. —B 33 16,665 38 21,450 |. 1,378,998| 874,707 
Cs oa ike —[— 73 77,611 127 147,330 | 5,384,949) 5,274,234 
Charcoal......sscsescscees ob aebebetiecends 24 4,540 23 4,770 392,694 218,794 
98,716 188 173,550 | 7,166,641| 6,364,735 
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Stock and Bond Prices. 

In the tables following will be found a complete monthly range of the prices of stocks and 
bonds sold at the New York Stock Exchange in the past few months. These. prices are com- 
piled in the usual way by taking only the sales of round lots, except in those cases where 

securities are sold in small lots only : 


United States and State Bonds. 












































































NOVEMBER, 1894. 
NAME. 
Sales. High. Low. 
bbcneaUdcweiteccibe te dkas 3,000 115% 11 
— — — —— 24. 11956 11a 
sSpisseiikedadewdakesubanaksl <<: sea ae 119 
ir oabebensébedsseedsuts 10,000 103 10 
—— 82,000 2 1 
MED Ca ee 
Of 1991.......,..........| 250,000 | “595% | ‘585% 
Bb OP scdcscaek chudssvads 375, 000 63 64 
New York Stock Exchange.—Range of Stocks. 
OCTOBER. NOVEMBER. DECEMBER. 
























Low. | High. | Low | High. | Low 
146 14 140% | 145 140 
8014 9 8234 9416 8234 
con | or | | ge | Bo 
7 | 102 97 | 99 90 
1 110 100 109 105% 
110 115 115 115 110 
2 22 7s | 2146 
= 77 > 71 @8 
4i¢ 6 1% is 3% 
1 1 - 1 1 
8 8934 3 38i¢ 37 
90 90 88 87 87 
Mie TABS HEOTOETOG,. 6c ones 5 kcidsvccagssecceves — — — — 100% 1004 
Rochester & Pittsburg preferred......... — — — — 5 
Cedar Rapids & Northern............. “s * — — — — 
ν— 7634 68 70 8645 6734 5 
— ——————— 32 21% | 28 2 24 16 
& Ohio eee eee 6 6 — — 7 
——— 167 164 a * * 
ote eg a a 117 110, 
inamspentspes feoner{ehseorenwiontetsl 1 Ue 4 41 bose | 60 4 
Se acl oes acca ian i“ ma) = * 


ö— 


—— —————— —— ——— — 











3 
SAR SR Uae nS es ipeeesnbareanesesebses 145 142 13680 1 147 1 
Chicago & St. Louis........ 394 36 3934 36 3 
Chicago & St. Louis pf....| 81 81 84 81 
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New York Stock Exchange—Range of Stocks—continued. 







































































High. 
— Seer: eeeveeeeeeeeesece eeeesoercerce —— — — ome — — 
Citizens’ Gas of B eeoeeeeeeeeseeeoses eeeeceeeeeeeseeese . ot rae —_ om — 
Conso. ted C eeeee ee eeeveeceeeeseseeeeee _—. ~~ —— — 31 31 
Consolidated Gas Co..... eeeeeeeeeses ee eeeeeeeee 122 11 16% 125 119 1 1 
Delaware 5 Be: NE viens oneal: eee 11 12 123% 1275 125% 
Delaware, Lackawanna & WOGRII «565 cock ciscccss 17136 7 16 156 163 158 
Denver & Rio Grande........6..ceseeeeees Kasay enene 11 13 11 12 11% 
Denver & Rio Grande preferred.............. teesee 3756 3% 33 
Des Moines & Ft. eeeeeeseseseoee eseeeee eeense —— 6 546g 
Da Moines vote Dodge preferred. eeecessees eeeeeces 1054 1% 108% 7 113% 1% 
] ey .s. & Atlantic @eeeeeeseeseseseeseseese eee 1136 10% os af — — 
Tis Vv. & G. ist preferred......... Seeeceseeeserseces ree te = 1196 — — yee 
] T.. V. & G. ——— — SEN 12% 1 12% — — 
dison E. F eeeeeeecaeeeeeeee ee — — ———— eeeseeeeee eeeeee — 102 100 101 4 99 10. 9 
arg —* L of —— sare eeeeeceeeeeee @eeeeeeaene 9 13 * sr 7 
6 elie one elegra eeeeeeeeeeeee 
E vouuvilie 45 40 45 35 40 40 
Flint . M eeeeeeeeseeeesesseeeesesseeee eeeeeeeesesece aan! — — — — — 
—————— eee eee eeeeeseeceoses 5 3% “4% ‘3% ‘3% 1 
areen V.... 
G reen Bay & Win preferred eeece eeesce eeecvarses eeee fe! — or. wren 3 1% 
Great Northern preferred...........:. J— | 138 101 102 101 10346 ye 
7yene ec Os « eeeeees eeeeee eeeceveeee eceeeeseseeee > 
arlem. eeeeee @eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeese eeeeeeseeeseeesee 260 260 = — 259 259 
PEO NG ba nck 2.80 2.30 2.50 2.40 2.50 2.50 
Homestake eeeneec4eeeeee eeeneeeeee seen J . eeeee 18 17 184 17 17 17 
Houston & Texas..........seeeee. — * — — — — — — 
— — — — — * 
il nois Cen tral eeeeeeaoeaeee eee eeee eee eee eee eeeesee eeeee 94 90 93 8914 89% 8234 
llinois Central leased lines. ...........ccccccccccces 91 91 — — 90 90 
1 owa ntral eeeeeeeeeeseeseeeeeeeeeseeeeeee eeeeee eeeeve 8 7 7 7% 616 
Iowa Central roferrod.......... —— ——— 31 2 2 24 25 23 
SF PIS oc inckéo0s dott bsdvadehseecccoes 8 — — — * 
ston & Pem SOCCEROOS H EEE SESESESESESESESEES eevee 20 20 20 20 tg ay 
ian cones 3 ay & } Dea. Moines DROTOPTO......ccccccccaccccce — — 16 16 13 13 
LO. eeeeeseeceseeseeeeeseses eeeeeeeece — ——— — Bae: —* ee 
Lake rie é& Western eeeeeeoe st eeeeeeeeee8 1 16 18% 16 173% 16 
Lake Erie & Western Oo SE ERE EES SAGES 7 6 74 71 73 71 
Lake Shore. ees eeeeeseeeeeeeseeeeeses Ceeoeeseeeseeveeeece 13 130 138% 131 138 13356 
Long Island............... —— 89 87 8 89 88 
Long Island Traction........ —— 1 11 1 12 144 12% 
Laclede eeceser eeeeee . eeee eee ’ eeeceese 1 18 19 27 22 
Laclede Gas prererred:.......cccccvccccccccsccceccces 75 72 8 75 79 
Louisville & Nashville.......... ceececccece ecccsesee!| 56 OBR 5 53 52% 
PR a OE RE See SE eee — 7 8 7 7 
Louisville, N. A. & C. preferred........ ‘ie dkees inde 2 20 24 201% 2 20 
18 gh & W. eeeeeee e@eeeeeseoaeee eeeeeeeoeaeeeeeee eee 22 22 22 22 © * purus 
MO ETI «0 si dbo oo 46 n.d g 6d 066 dds dd cbbneececes — — — — 7 
Manhattan ann — —— POSE AS BE 116% 104% | 108% | 102% 107% | 103% , 
Mexican —S— — — — — — — * 
land Coal preferred .........cccccccccscccccecs — — — — 55 50 
Memphis & Gherloston eevee eeerseeseeses eeeeesecoes sti er rages {RR — 
J— 106 106 102 102 — — 
— A OS — — — — 40 
Minneapolis & St. Louis A. A. paid....... sekendent 27 304 29 30% 27 
ree 3 & St. a uis A. A. preferred........... 16% a 160% 107% 107% a 
etropo n Trac Keb acces bdotaddoaervdce eeecoees| * 
Mexican Tel eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeee eoeeeeeeeeeeeesee — orion ee er, 190 190 
M i CO cs coe ia dae — 99 97. 100 97 99g 98 
Michigan P. Car Co. pref b add céd — da 5 50 51 51 52 52 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 1st A. paid................ 14% 1 — — — — 
Minnea nol is & St. Louis creteried. 1st A. paid.... 30 29 — — — — 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 2d A. paid................ 19 17% — — — * 
Minneapolis & St. Louis preferred, 2d A. paid..... 34 31 — — — — 
— aes 2 2 3 i388 2656 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas.........ccsccccscccccceees 1 1 1 1 1 13 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas preferred. — — 21 24 21 22 
Mobile & Ohio. e*eenve eeeeeeeoeoeseeeeeeeee geeesveseseeeercee 1 1 19% 18 19 1 
Morris & Essex............... i Gaiths + chaos thadnwe ee 161 15 162 160 164 160 
National eeeeeeeseeeseeseeseseseseeeesese eeeeece —* RR 6 6 7 6 
National Starch 1st preferred. ———— 43% 43% 48 44 45 45 
National Starch 2d preferred............sccees. — — — — — 35 
OGRE Ge NTN iio vin cas bn tdte Voscusesadveccess 65 64 — * * —* 
Nasl hville Chaktamnons & St. Louis. eeseeeeeeee ee eee 70 6 66 66 66 6 
Nat. L. Oil.. eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee8 eeeeeeseees eeeeee 22 1 21 20% 21 17% 
New Central Coal eeseeee eeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee es . Q 9 7 7 
New JOPeOy OCOMtras occ ccvcccccseccvcccccccccccces éel* Bae 90 O08 8 508 8 
New York Cen tral eeeeeeeaeeaee eseeeceoeoeaeeeeeenee eeeeeaoeveaeee 1 1 9 1 9 
New.50 rk City & No rthern eeeee fe eeseeeeee eeeeeeeeeee 6 ches ——— — — — ah 
ew Yor orthern preferred....... —— — — — —2 — * 
National pio ilies seerve e@eeeceeeoeeeeeeeeee se eeeeeeeee 4 36% 3734 41 
—— —* RE fli: SEEN EIR EEL NOS LE 8 oom si = 85 
0 er can eeeneeeeeeeee eeeeeceeeeoeveee@ se ee * 
New York & New England... a 3 29 334 * 3 I 
New York & New H.........csscccccscccccccees eaeeut ae 1814 195 190 197 190 CS 
New York, Chicago 8 a 881 85 BON ti, 71 71 ) 
Cw or eecece 
New York Chicago & St. Louis 2d preferred......| 28 2654 30 28 284 
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New York Stock Exchange.—Range of Stocks—continued. 























































* OCTOBER. NOVEMBER. , DECEMBER. 
High. Low. High. Low. High. Low. 
& Western.......... as 113 11 11 117 11 
ee IORI SE Be 1 1 1 1 
Western preferred....... 3 20 pe ge ry Ry 
— an rarensestombeniesers ae). ait ioe | 42 
eeeeeeeesressese eeeeeeeee . 7 8 6% 7 54 
preferred..... SEE — ——— 24 22 2 22 17 
ee ni eae ee 4 3% 
eeeeee eeeeeeeeee eee ee eee 1 1 1 1 18 16 
in deb cbehéensd 60 bbnsébC Od 18 16 1 1 — — 
<a oat Wah Bia SAT. 8 F 10 : 10 10, 
promeesenooupenreveesserhereeer En |. aed: isa | is” | to 
STEERS, 1 SPOR IOR ALO ror sect aed 19: 21: 20 21 18 
eeeneeeeeeeeeeeene€ se eeee ~ * 194 J 7 
ù— —— —— — — —— —— —— — —— —— —— —— eee eeeeeeeeaeaeaeaane 2 1 24 21 2374 
ee ee ac ae 16 1 15 1 1 
eeeeseeeaee eeeeeeeeee eee eeeene : G54 2 
Seeereeseeseeeeseseseseees eeseeses 300 275 — —— — pope 
& Chicago eeeeeeeeeseses eeees 162 157% = p> —* —34 
| — ib” | “ies | lay tee | a8 
Chicago & St. Louis pf..... 5 41 48 41 ‘47 43 
preferrod............. —— 2416 30% 28 85 30 
Ale Bait RAL RAB GSS Bice — 12 adds 15 11 14 13 
RA IRS OO TORS Ss Sete J ae 1% 1% 
a Teen aa! a sl * 163% 15 J — 
neck ak ae 16 18 15 16 15 
West Point preferred.............++. thi 18% 34 is * * 
Dates 118 ll 117 117 11 
Seah of 8 1088 10 9 
eeoececeseseceeeees ‘Rp RiP ROR RRE 25 2 90: 39 89: 89% 
38 | am rs 3 sate 8 
EL REN AE ROD 113% | 110 113 110 112 111% 
vecusaesntt el 106 109 107 111 109 
Gn eae ee 1 2086 1 1 18 
Ww. eeeeeeeeee eee eeeeaanaee eeeeeeeaeaee 1 1 13 1 4 12 10 
preferred, W.I........... —— 43 40 41 35 38 36 
— 92 92 pase * * iain 
Coes eeeseseeeeeseeeese eeeeesees * * 17 14% 17% 15 
SL ec | eee ae 14 13 13 * ~_ 
PE LRT OS SONG — 26 26 26 — — 
I a ir 51 49 51 48 46 46 
eeeeeeeees eeeeeece 77 77 — — 75 75 
preferred......... — — — — 7 7 
— — ——— — — — — —— — ——————— i 8 8 oie 
eeeeeeoeeeae eevee eeeeeeeeee eeeeeeeaeaee 10 4 1 7 , 2 
Rt eS ee 12 i 14 11 12 10% 
SES ATEN E REN ATES 146 ao * * * 
SERA pl SRA SB Bie 50, 41 48 43 *3 4 
rr 19 24 134 17 8 
Saeed PEE EE 47 30 22 29 1 
ee ee ——— en 38 45 4 45% 41 
preferred eeeevee eecesesive 95 ont 9634 99 96 
5s RG EAN RARE MS tap ORE 10 9 9 9 8 
‘coh eC ike: —— 59 60 5 6 59% 
eeeeeeeeeeoeeene ee eee 1 1S 4 9 14 13% 
i gsr — ——— 11 111 105 | 110 105 
eeeeeeveeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeee ] , aox — : 90M as as 4 
eeeeeoeeeeeeaeee — SR RET 13 11 13 11 12 10 
pio APR I pL 4 38 4346 40 4: 40 
Se ia ea ae apatite Ue * ns = — ae 
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New York Stock Exchange.—Range of Bonds. 


















































Date of | Interest ___ NOVEMBER. ___ DECEMBER. 
TITLE OF BOND. Maturi’y| payable.| High. |_ Low. | High. | Low. 
© Cole. 2500 1st —— OP «50250 1930 | M&N | 103 103 — — 
tral Railroad 1st 6 Ccbedeces| .eae J&J 11 110% a — 
Midiand 1 at guar. old jonds.............| 1928 |M&N 90 90 90 
Sus. yee oon uae — — coseeses| 1906 | A&O! 130 128% | 130 129% 
a. gtd "penteiared eveee ee 1906 A & Oo wae sg —* hae: Tay 
Gis = Rc casa th 0043 ch bance 1906 | A&O} 116 116 119 119 
do. eeeeeeeeee 1 A & oO —— — 118% 118% 
22 * poe BBA eeeeeees eeseeeeeees 1909 Sy 114% 114 113 111% 
n eb. go. —— — 
Impro vement Oo. DBiccscecenccel seen 1 dee — — 116% 116 
Water Works Co. lst 6 . PRR hie Free 1907 J&J — oe boys 
nsolidated gold 5’s ........... 1907 J&JI ——* = oe 
Atchison, Col. & Pac. lst 6’s eeeeeoeaeeaen ene e@eeeeeeeoeeee 1905 or 42 40 40 39 
— Jewell Co. & W. 1st G'S ........... ...... 1905 F — — a — 
Atchison, Topeka & S. Fe 10-year gen. gen. ¢. 4's 4’s... | 1989 J & J 70 6414 6536 61% 
oO. oO. eevee —* —* $7 ee 
do. 2d 3-4 g. class A.......cce0s- A RAS 1989 | A&O 21% 18% 19 1644 
do. 2d gol 4’s class B.... eeseees eeeeece 1989 A&O —_ — a — 
do. 100-yr. inc. 5 JJ 4080 Sept. — — — * 
do. Oo. registered..... 1989 — — — * — 
do. equip. trust series A g. 5’s.......... 1902 J&I — — — — 
Atlanta * Charlatte ‘Air Line 1st pref. 7’s........ -| 1897 | A&O — — — << 
do. income..... 1900 | A&O — — — * 
Atlantic Ave. of Brooklyn imp. g. 5S ..........+s. 1934 | J&J 9614 96% — — 
Atiantic & Danville 1st gold * 1017 A&O —— — tours noree 
Atlan. & Pac. gtd. 1st g. 4’s..... le otckeemad wooo} 19387 | J&I 43% 401% 4514 41 
do. 2d W. div. guar. ¢. 8. F. 6's. vein ake nin M&S — — * = 
do. Western division income....... ..--| 1910 | A&O 3% 3 3 2% 
—* do. a 1910 A&O * * ry — 
central division ——— 1022 J&D 3 3 — — 
Austin * ‘Northwestern 1st gtd. g. 5 shegecteeel —— 89 88 88% | 88 
Balto. Belt R. R. Co. 1st int. . i Tr Wd otha beeen M&N 104 10354 1 10 r 
Balto. & Ohio 1st 6’s Parkersburg branch......... 1919 | A&O — — 12 1 
do. ONE. as ictadccuse — — — 86. 1025 F&A | 112% 111% 11 11 
0. do. registered eeeseseeses © eeeeee "85, 1925 F A Ts ate eis igh — 
—* consol. mortgage gold 5’s ...... >| 1988 | F&A — — * — 
2 registe red.... 1988 | F&A — — * a 
, Balto. & Ohio Southw’n R. R. ist . g- 4146’s.....| 1990 J&I — — — * 
do. lst pref. income go d 5 5’s eseeese eeecee 1990 Oct. — Soggy ee 
do. 2d do. eeeeeseeese 1990 Nov. — — aoe — 
do. 3d do. eeeeee eeece 1990 Dec. ae bast wt 84 — 
Balto. & Ohio Southw’n Ry. ist con. § "S.ceees+| 1993 J & 9914 99144 — =< 
do. 1st income gold 5’s se es eoeee| 2043 |. Nov. — — * me 
oO. do series eeeeeeeae 2043 Dec, 9 9 — ire 
Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist gold 6’s..... ccccocee|] 1042 J&J — — * * 
Battle Creek & Sturgis — EE SP cas un anon s 1989 J&D — — * — 
Beech Creek ist g. gtd. 4’s....... — —— —— ees 1936 J&I 106 106 * * 
do. ma 0. registered..... 1936 141 — — * * 
do. 2d gold guaranteed 5’s ............. 1936 J&I — — aie — 
do. oO. registered.... ee 1936 J & J — **— eet 
Belleville & Carondelet 1st 6’s....... .»......+... --| 1923 | J&D — — rar * 
Booneville Bridge Co. guaranteed 78............ M&N — “cr - ‘ 
n Hse § hg SO, a Aree 19138 | M&S8s} 1061 101 —_ 2 
Broadway « & Seventh Ave. Ist, con. 9. RRR aR ge 1943 7 & D 113% 1124 111 10 
Brookiva Otty — SOE OM vanes eeee eeeeenece 1941 I&J 112% 112% 333 113 
Brooklyn Elevated 1 —— — ee ie vandondteet eesee| 1924 | A&O 80 90 85 
2d mtg. g. 5’s........ Soeetindankenkhaaw 1915 | J&J 5 65 52% 
Brooklyn & Montauk ist 6's psduéiaensconcteunthocs! (ae) ae — — * * 
lst 5 s eeeeeeeeseseseeveseeeeees eenvecee 1911 M & Ss — ee ee ge 
Brunswick & Western Ist gold a s................ 1938 J&I — oe — 
Buffalo & Erie new B 7’s........... cocsceceese| 1898 | A&O!| 1104 110% 11 130% 
Buffalo, New York & Erie 1st 7°S...........c...2...| 1916 | J&D | 138 1 1 
uff. Roch. & Pitts. gen. g. 5’s............- eccseeees| 1937 | M&S 964% 9 97 
Buffalo a Southwestern mortgage gold 6’s....... . 1908 ; 4 — — * * 
Buftalo & Susquehanna Ist g. 5°S......ssssseeeeeeee| 1918 | AGO 95 95 96 96 
—— ——2 @eeeeeeesee 1913 A&O — aoa — 
Bur. C, R. & Northern ist evtcectvsacheoos! (ae Tt eau 108i 107 at -103 
do. con. oy gig th @. 5'S.......000...1 19384 | A&O 97 9 95 
do. do. registered..........| 1934 | A&O — * a * 
oe ay lst in nega eee —* eeeeerveeeoeeeeee 1908 J & J 112 lll 114 112 
do. SE I IF Misc ccdacsbuccicevsch deeds 1913 | M@&S | 105% 105 106 tosis 
do. do. eats ————— 1913 | M&S | -102 102 103% 10 
Carolina Central 1st — 6’s.. isla shes 1920 | J&J — — on * 
————— 1st 4 —B—— 3 oe nlovonenenss | 1982 MSS — — * we 
a diron K gtd. ⸗⸗2⸗ 2 2 _ o> —— — 
Cedar Falls & Minnesota ist'7’s —* J&I — — 110 108 
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TITLE OF BOND. 


| payable. 


| Interest 


— NOVEMBER. 


4 





“High. 


Low. 





Cedar Rapids, — & X. W. ist g. 6’s....... 
"sg 


Central J—— U. P. funding co —* 
Central of New Jersey list — 
do. lst convertible 7 
do. convertible debenture 4 * — 
do. —— —— 


do. 
Central Ohio reorgan. ist con. gold 
— — —— gold —— 


do. do. 
do. 


do. 
do. mortgage gol 
do. ane “em go F 
do. div. ext. — * 
Central Bd Bks. Go, 3 Spee. 
n lst go 

do. do. i trustco ce 
Charleston & Savannah ist OME FT —— — 
— Oe. & Aug. lst 7’s ‘ 
Chat. & Col. guaranteed 
Ches. EOL Ohio pur. money funds 

do. 6’s gold — . 


go 
uy. Seon. g- 5’s 
general mort. gold diye... 
(R. & A. div.) 1st ts g. —* 
do. 2d co LS... ; 
Graig vo ast gx 


do. 
Ches., Qhio & South 
_ 


— os 
. — Ftontare 





Northern lst . ieee 


do. 
do. tered.. 
Chic. — Illinois ‘Ist. sink. f. eur. 6's. APE PRE 
do. 1st consolidated 6’s 
do. general consolida 


do. do. 
Chic. & Erie gy 4-5's 


mortgage 5 ‘g 
Chic. doe Light & Coke 1st —— gold:5’ “a aaa 
‘Chic. & Ind. Coal Railway 1st 5’s 
Chic. Junction & Un. Stock Yas. col. g. 5’s 
c. & — Lst — 78 
e "s 


1st 5’s.. 
‘registered... — 


Pt. . o 
. Su div. ola 5’s. eeeeeeeeee 
Min, div. es eeene 
m -&. taaios 4. 
Ohio. & Nor. Pacific 1st gold 5's. — 
do. U. S. Trust Co 
Chic. & North Western conscl. 7s. OR 


do. 


do. > eee > 
do. o ‘egistered......../’ 
do. — —————— 


5s.... 





do. 0. 
do. leben 








A&O 
A & 
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Cee 


2 aes 
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Dateof | Interest ~ NOVEMBER. |___DDCEMBER. 
—— Maturf'y| payable.| “High. Low. | High. |_ Low. 
Chic. -& North West. sinking fund 6's registered. . 19383 | M&N — — 106 106 
do. 25-year de ben. 5’s. eeeeeeaeeee eeeeeeeee 1909 M&EN 1 105 106% 105% 
do. $0-yeat dahon, © abeteeet deat Leaman 100m | 106% | 107% | 106% 
oO. -year e BB... ee eee eeeeeeeee 
a gues — 1palit ae A 16 102% | 102% | 102% | 102% 
0. on Bi csvhocne @eeeeseeee ee eeeee I 
do. do. terod........ 86, 1026 PAIS — — — 
Chic. R, I. Pac. ext, and col, coup. 5’8..........;. 934 | J&J i 1 103 1 103% 
‘ do. 934 J.&J 101: 101 1 102 
do. cou 6's. @eeeeeeeoeaeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeee 1917 J&J 1 1 131 130% 
do. 30- a ben eeeveeeeeeeees 1 — 9234 soy 9134 91 
oe vest ebenture 5°S...... ssccsse 
Chi % St. Louis ist 6's. eeeseeeeeeeeeeeeesese eeceee 1915 M&S eras _—— _ — 
Chic. St. Louis & N. O. Tenn. lien 7’s...... ...:.. 1897 | M&N/; 1 1 — — 
do. —....:: sooee| 1897 MAX 10 1 — — 
* id 5 8 eeeee eeeeee eeeececese | 1801 Japs 117% 1174 118 116 
. go. Bicee @eeeeeeeeoeoeeeeaee eee a a. s " 
—* Mooi phi tie * t old 4 eeeeeeeoeeeee Lady — 99% : 9934 ——* > — 
0. em st go Pi ckcésene — — 
do. red.| 1951 J &D — — — — 
io. S Louis & — st gtd. . 5’s ee eeeeee 1917 M&S 62a or 99 99 
Chic. St. Louis & Pitts. ist con. go J— 1932 | A&O — — — — 
& do. tered.|; 1932 |-A&O — —* ome —* 
Chic. St. Paul & Minn. 1st 6's ecicadbee sabecdcisune 1918 | M&N| 129 129 129 129 
Chic. St. Paul, M Omaha con. 6’s...........5| 1930 | J&D | 1205 | 129 127% 125% 
Chic. & W. Ind. 1st —— fund gold 6’s..... 1919 | M&N — — 107 107 
do. = neral m mortenge gold G'S...eeee006) 1932 | QM 119% 119% — — 
Chicago & Wes rn Mich. * "gs mtgo....... 1921 | J&D — — — — 
Cin. Dag’ | teak | MON} | 2010. | 200% 
a n n 8 ee eeee eee ‘ 
Cin. Hamilton & ference bal gla fund 7’°s.......... 1908 4 * 9 — — — 
— Ind. St. —“ & Chicago 1st g. 4’s.. 1936 8 F 95 94 — — 
do. 1936 F 95 95 — — 
— consolidated 6's. ee eceeeseeoscces 1920 ME&N — te — * 
Lafayette & Chicago ist 7's, . soosesss}| 1901 | M&S — — — — 
Gincinnadt —— Cl. con. 1st g. 5’s........., 1928 | J&I 105% 105% 108 106 
ist 7 gtd. by O. —18 & I. eeeeeeeee 1901 A&O eek) ew, —8 8 
SB. & M. B....... 1901 | A&O. — — — * 
3333 — J 1022 J&D =. — —— — 
Clearfield & Maho suite tbe ate, DBs civsccccectosel 10ee J&JI — — — — 
Clfd. B. Cl. Cor. 1st s. f. int. g- 4’s series A.... 1940 161 — — — * 
small bonds series B........... 1940 J&J — — — — 
Cleveland, Akron & Col. eq and 24 gold 6’s.....--| 1930 | F&A — — — ome 
Cleveland & Canton list 55 ce achksnmens pabbosbeus oes 1917 J&JI 78 78 85 80 
Clave. —* — 1st —— fund 75 ——— —* | 27 112% 112 112% 112% 
—A— — hand 7s] ote | SED | | ame | = | = 
oO. gene — 8 eeeseeeeeeeeee ee : aes a 
do. red.... 1934 J&J ie ri — apt 
Cc. C. C. _& St. L. general gold 4 4’s ocsebicsccesest —— — — — * 
Cairo div. ist gold 4 — 939 | J&J — — — 
—* t. Louis * st a “ist. g. 4’s.. 1990 | M&N 91 90 90% 90 
33 ringf, & Col. div. Istana ‘| 1990 wes| — ne * 2 
Oo. Vv. Beceess — — — se 
io. Whew Vel ay ices. | inetiesr | = m * ad 
do Cin. & M div. lst g. 4’s. eeeeeoee 1991 a & J — yates —** ee 
——— = & Mahoning Valley gold 5’s.... ... — —* —— — — — — 
Cleveland & Pitteburg con. sinking fund 7’s......,; 1900 | M&N — — 118 118 
— gold Aꝙs series ....... 1942 I&JI — — — — 
series B.......| 1942 | A&O — — — — 
Cœour d’Alene lst gold 63 dk ahbdaatne dvs Mo eca + eoses} 1916 | M&S — — — — 
we do. Py oe 1st gold 6’s....... ceccseeses| 1938 | A&O — — *8* ase 
Colorado Coal fren tal eieed anki 'é% cocsccceee) 1900 | F&A 93 93 95 95 
Colorado Coal & Iron Dev. E,W acivcecs -| 1909 J&J — — — oe 
Colorado Fuel Co. neral gold 6's sikncteves sooseee! 1919 | M&N — — — —* 
C nd DMR iid a ccacks Gocbeckess 1936 | J&D 78 7416 72 72 
do. < con, gold a's std. gid. — 940 F&A 25% 20 21 18% 
Col. & lst 7° . 5'S.... eeee 1922 J&J so ates wenn ya 
Col. & Cin. d Ist extension 414’s............ 1939 J&JI — — — — 
Col Greenville st eeeeee eee e@ eeeee 1916 J &JI means — ss 0 * 
& Iron gold 6’s.... .... 1917 | J&J.|}- — — — — 
* Eee 1931.| M&s 91 89 91% 89 
ae eeee 1904. J &D 9 93 90 89 
. — —— soar 4¢? — — — — 
a | ist . Sa 1936 J&D 86 854 8356 83 
D ee 1916 J&JI 107% 107 108% 107% 
gh a 1940 M&N — ——— 80 80 
——— ee Par] | 14:| —. |- = 
Dela Lack. & Western —— iy M&S 133 132% pen chin oe 
7 — é : — ms eee 
Denver City Cable Ry. 1st gold veasveevesscecce| 1908.) J&Z |. = — — — 
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| payable.| 
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uluth od Iron monge int 
to Ist gold 6'8........ 
trust co. ctfs.. ae 
Dakota div. 1st s. La e. 6's 76 








Duluth, Red Wing & 
Duluth, Red Wing & 


8.. 
So. Shore & Atlantic — —— 


0. . 
E. & W. of Ala., 1st consolidated 
Eastern Minn. list —— ist gol 


do. Bae 
Edison Electric ade Co. N. Y. 1st * —* 





fe Superior 1st 6's — 


Eureka Springs Railwa a gout P ababes 
Evansville & aie on, gtd. 





do. at 
Evansville & Rich. 3 zat 5's 
Sons? eng. trust rets. 


do. 
Fort Sth. & Van B. Bdg. ist gol 
vost K. yan Dees | 


Ft. Wort 
Ft. Wo orth & Den. O. 1st gold 6's... — ——— 
Fulton Elevated ist gtd. g. 5’s series A ............ 


. lst gold MAg s.......... 
: go 46 


Gal. Har. & San An. Ist g. 6’s 
do. 2d 


Car. & 
Georgia Southern & + ai —— 
e Diinseseave 
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ex, Ist gtd. ——— 
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High. Low. 
113 130% 

80 764, 

80 78 

5 5 
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23 23 

91% | 90% 

83 77% 

83 81 
100 100 
105 103 

89 oy" 
108% | 107 
100 99 
112% | 112% 
115 115 
ies | 138 
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134% | 133 

25 25 
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75% | 71 
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Date of | Interest 
TITLE OF BOND. Reve payable. 
Grand River Cl. & Coke lst gold 6’s..............-| 1919 | A&O 
Green ay. Winona & St. Paul ist con. g. 5’s..... 1911 F&A 
c. 4’s eeeeeeeeeeoeee eceeeaeeeveeeeeve 1906 M&N 
Gésreia Paciiic Halteay late . §-6’s eoeees eereseeeeee bac = 
Hackensack Water reorgan. Ist gold 5’s...........| 1926 J&JI 
Hannibal & St. Joseph consolida G'S..cceceeeees| 1911 | M&S 
Helena & Red Mountain. ist, ld 6’s..... as oa --ee| 1937 | M&S 
Henderson erties Us fund g. 6’s...... 931 | Mé&Ss 
Hoboken Land — gold 5’s...... eoeee| 1910 | MAN 
Housatonic poailway con. mtg. go gold 5’s....... cooee| 1987 | MAN 
Houston & Texas t. & N. '7'S...... 903 J&I 
do. 1st gold 5’s (interest gtd.) ......... 937 J&J 
do. con. gold 6’s Rev eases --| 1912 | A&O 
do. n ld 4’s (int. 3 snes 1921 A&O 
. eb. 6’s pr. and int. gtd.) eeeeceesee 1897 A&O 
do. deb. 4’s (pr. and int. gtd.).......... 1897 | A&O 
Illinois Central 1st gold 4°S........606 ceccsseccceces 1951 J&JI 
do. do. —— 1051 144 
do. 1st gold BG cine ch bus — 1951 J&JI 
do. do. registered....... 1961 J&I 
do. gold 4's, eeeseeeeeeene @®eeeeaceeeeeeeeeeee 1952 A&O 
do. do. — — — D———— 1952 | A&O 
do. WOME OO. ciscvcccaces seceseee| 1958 | M&N 
do. do. registe eeeee se — eeee 1953 M & N 
do. Cairo bridge 4’s gold ............0+. 1950 J & 8 
do. do. te eeese 1950 J & 
, —— aiv. coupon J 1808 J&J 
division reg, 4 eae 1921 F&A 
Indiana Bloom. & West. 1st WEG TG. cces ah ee Guioe ‘ 900 J&J 
ron Steamboat Company 67°S........ccccccccscceees 901 J&JI 
Iilinois Stee teel Company deben, 8's... ndevavedecd<ouel.: ae J&JI 
do. on-con. deb. 5’s....... a PRE AE |. 1910 | A&O 
Indiana, fiifasia & town-tat eel om. concccce]| 1930 | J&@2D 
Indianap. Dec. & Spr. 1st 7'8...........00 sosseseee| 1906 | A&O 
o. CESS 1906 | A&O 
—— Deo. West. cater. 1d 5’s eeeeeeeteeeseee ‘1947 A & Oo 
Oo. do. Met. Tr. Co. receipts... ——— 1947 440 
do. DE ONE. Wik —— 1948 141 
do. do. Met. Tr. Co. receipts. . 1948 J&I 
do. — bonds:......... . — January 
do. ° Tr. Co. receipts. haat —— 
Inter. * Gt. — 1st gold 6... ——— — aoe J 
mo go 2 65's vadievesinne 
do. 4 —— GN BO ii cstucciveccaes 1921 | M&S 
Io owa Contral 1st gold B's. eeeeeeeee eee eeeee@e e@eeseeoeeen 1938 J&D 
ade 2 Fall pe rn 18 oe Oe jevedeaniese eoeee| 1909 | MES 
Iowa Midland 1st mortgage 8’s........ —— .-| 1900 | A&O 
James iver van JJ 1036 J4 
JJ — — 
Jefferson Railroad ist cuarantesd gold 5’s........, 1909 | A&O 
C. eeeeeeeeenee 1938 J&JI 
E. Oe coc: 990 A&O 
g. 5’s.. eeseeeeee 1929 A& Oo 
eeeeseeeeoeaeeeaeae ee 1927 J &J 
eeeseeeee ee 1990 F & A 
eeeeeeeee 1916 J&I 
ist 5’s.| 1938 J&J 
eeeeeeseeeaeeenee eeese eeee 1937 J&D 
eeeeeeeeaee ee eeee8 eees 1895 F& A 
FC ROE EOE AL RE A 1896 J&D 
—— — iene 1899 |M&N 
bucked casdebtecte 1919 | M&N 
beubvenshaukeoed eesees 1987 J&I 
eeeeeeee e@eeeeeeoeaeeeee8 1923 A&0O 
ciabuees tucndienbe bis .-| 1923 |; A&O 
1st gold 5’s.......... 1925 J&I 
eeeeeceaeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 1925 J&JI 
Laclede Gas L. Co. of St. Louis 1st gold 5’s........| 1919 
do. 2 ——————— —————6— eeeneeee 1919 QF 
Lake — & Western ist gold 5's ........cccecccees 1937 J&I 
2d mo gold 5’s seenacs 1941 J&J 
L. 8. & M.S. LS. div. OOS — 1899 440 
do. conso coupon Ist RE 1900 J & J- 
do. do. —— 1000 yy 
do. consolidated coupon J 1903 | J&D 
do. do. 1903 J&D 
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New York Stock Exchange—Range of Bonds—continued. 

























-Date of | Interest NOVEMBER. ___ DECEMBER. 
TITLE OF BOND. Maturi’y| payable.) High. | Low. | High. | Low. 
Lehigh Valley, N. Y. 1st gtd. gold 434’s........ 1940 I&II 10 103 1 1004 
Lehigh Valley Term. Ry. lst gold —— 1941 | 440 1 10856 10 1 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 1st gtd. g. 5’ | Saeed | = - 
y e g. 8 eeeeeeeeseeece = — = — 
O. do. 1933 J&I — — — — 
Leh. & Wilkesbarre Coal con. assent. 7’s..........| 1900 QM 109 106% 108 105 
'e mo 5’s eeeeeeeeeeeeeees eeeeeeee 1912 M&N —— * ae 7 Sia 8g 
Leroy & Caney Valley Air Line list 5’s............ 1926 J&J — — — — 
Litchfield, Carrollton & West’n 1st gold 6’s..... 1916 J&JI — — — — 
Little & Fort Smith 1st 7°S........ccceccccees 1905 J&JI — — — — 
Little Rock & Mem SO EE BW Ocs vvececcheccvas 19387 | M&Ss — — — — 
do. Cen Trust '° ce eeeeeee eeeee rr —— rca egg —— 35 35 
Long Dock consolidated gold 6’8...........sesseeeee 1935 | A&O | 130 128% — — 
Long Island Railroad 1st mo Tks nseenceesve 1898 | M&N| 109 109 111 110% 
do. 1st consolidated gold 5’s........ 1931 8 — — — — 
do. —— mo gold TUL dub itinses 1938 J&D 98 97 97 96 
do. erry ist gol J 1922 | M&S 9814 9844 — — 
do. N. sh. br. st con. g. gtd. ARTEL 1932 9 Jan sr — oe tf ; eae 
do. 40-y Wide dvtutestech obteceedeens 1932 & D — -- — — 
Louisiana & Missouri River Ist 7’s............ eooee| 1900 | F&A — — 116% 116% 
do. Wi ecicghicasauek siete —— 1900 | M&N — — — — 
MD —— 1021 J&JI — — — — 
Lou., Ev. & St. L. consol. ist con. gold 5’s...... eee} 1939 J&J 41 35 36 36 
do. general mo gold 4’s.......... 943 | M&S — — — — 
Louisville & Nashville consolidated 7’s........ --e-}/ 1898 | A&O}! 110 10 110% 10 
> y branch 7°S......cecee — 907 MS 109 109 — — 
do. N. Orleans & Mob. 1st gold Gs.. 1930 J&JI 119% 119 119% 119% 
do. 0. 2d go ’ 1930 J&JI — — — — 
2 E. H. & Nash. ist war sane boxe a $ * 8 119% 118% 116% 115% 
0. moreenge go Mineesodesen 
0. nsacola division 6'8.........+.. . 1920 M&S — — — — 
do. Louis div. Ist gold 6’s.......... 1921 M&S — — — — 
do. do. Be SE Oe okevccese 1980 M&S — — — — 
do. Nashville & Decatur lst 7’s....... 900 J&J -- — — — 
S. F. (So. & N. Ala.) Gs............ 1910 | A&O — — — — 
do. ten-forty gold Gs............... 1924 |M&N — — — — 
do. 5 per cent. bh hig gold bonds....... 1937 |M&N —_ J; — — — 
do. .ää—— 1940 J&I 78% 77 78 76 
0. oO. eeeseeese 1940 J & J — Boe To bas 5 
do. collateral trust gold 5’s............ 1931 |M&N — — — — 
Louisville, New 7 Chi BOE OU. éccccsee 1910 J&I 1 107% 109 108 
do. consolidated gold 6’s..... AE ORES. 1916 | A&O 9 94 97 96 
do. general mo _ 1940 |ME&N 69 67 6834 67% 
Louisville Railway Co. 1st con. go — — 1930 JIJ&J — — — — 
Louisville, St. Louis & Texas 1st gold 6’s.......... 1917 F&A — — 59 5 
do. lst con. mortgage gold 3 EE 1942 M & 8 ee Pons: res 5 a4 
Mckeesport & Belle Vernon ist gold 6’s........... 1918 J&I — — — — 
Madison Square on Ist Gold 5'B......ccsccccee 1919 | M&N — — — — 
Mahoning i; Wbtbcesdabacensseves 934 IJ&I — — 115% 115% 
Manhattan Beach H. & L. lim. gen. gold 4’s....... 1940 |M&N — — — — 
Manhattan Railway consol. —— — ..... 1990 440 9734 96 9754 9634 
Manitoba Southwestern colizn. gold 5’s........... 1934 J&D — — — — 
Market Street Cable Railway Ist 6’s............... 1913'| J@&F i} — — — — 
Memphis & Charleston gold 6’s............ sieééccenl ee J&JI i — — 674 57 
do. st con. & ten lien 7°S........csee0. 19156 | J&J — — — 
Metropolitan Elevated ist gold G s................. 1908 JI&JI 121 121 122 121 
0. RRR SERRE TONES ee 1899 |M&N; 10 10736 108 107%. 
Metropolitan Tel. & Tel. ist. sink. fund gold 5’s..|; 1918 |M&WN — —— — — 
0. oO. tered. . 1918 M & N send ~—s — er 
Mexican Central Consolidated gold 4’s............ 1911 | J&J — — — — 
do. Ist consol. income gold 3’s......... 1939 July — — — — 
do. 2d consol. income gold 3’s......... 1939 ‘July — — — 
Mexican International Ist gold 4’s....... — — 942 | M&S 714 70 71% 70% 
Mexican National lst gold 6's. eeeese @eoeeeeeeseceece . 1927 J & D — re, * — 
o. RI 1917 | M&s — — 2344 234 
do. . coupon stamped 1917 | M&8s — — — — 
do. 2d income 6’s “B”’......... —— 1017 A — — — — 
, eae ⏑ —— * pte J > J 106% 121% 120% 
8. eeeeeeee eecese —* —5 
— .— — ——————————————— 4— 1909 M&S = —_ =— —, 
saeee ebbdeweviemesseoeseul.. EE M&S — — | 115 114 
PR dari eevecce eeeesescese ‘1931 QM — —* — ee 
— ———— ‘ia — oe — — — — 
Co. ist gold 5’s eeece eecee 1942 M&S er —— ryt 4228 
e000 saccssceseoeoseeeese ‘ tty i é g 131 129% 4 af 
8 eeeese eeeee se 
s eeeeceeces 1907 F A er we ag 103 toa 
fund g- 5’s 1929 | F&A! 111% 111% 1 113 
OM en | tose — 
BOL O'S. .cess — — 
—— Ceeeeeeereeeeee 1911 M&N mete \ aor watt i — 
—— — 1012 J&JI — —T — — 
— —— eevececeeeee 1912 J &JI gem ¢ — — Smaart 
mortgage Piiverdkedcous 1905 M&S ms a ene Tr gsi 
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In NOVEMBER. DECEMBER. 
7 —— Maturt’y payable.| High. Low. |_High. )_ Low. 
Milwaukee & Northern ist main line 6’s..........| 1910 J&D 120 120 117 117 
do. ist consolidated mortgage 6’s..... ‘1913 | J&D 120 120 118 118 
Mil. & St. Paul 1st 8’s P. D........ coccecccccsccceee| 1898 | F&A | 113% | 113% | 11456 | 114% 
do. 2a 7 3- — eeseeee eeeeeeeeeeseeee 1898 F&A — pare 120 120 
do. lst 7’s $ 1002 J&J 127% 127 127 
do.’ lst 7’s £ ld R. D.. eeeeeeeeeeeeeae 1902 J&I —* om sot oe 
do. 1st Iowa & M. 7’s....... cescescecese| 1897 | J&JI | 11856 | 11856 | 118% | 118% 
le lst lowa & .D 7’s. eeeeeeeevesceeses 1899 J&J 119 119 8 — 
do. lst C. & M. 7’ eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeee seee 1903 J&JI wee — 126 126 
do. lst H. & D. 7's eeeeree @eeeeeaeeeeee eee 1903 J&J — asses Res 7 —2* 
Mnnea lis & St. L. 1st gold 7's eeeeeeese eeceee 1927 J &D — — 1 1 
o. Iowa extension Ist gold 7’s........| 1909 J&D — - — 121% |; 1 
Oo. 2d m 7's. eeeeeceae eeeeeeeeaeeeees 1891 J&J 150% 150% 121 1 
do. Pacific ex. lst 1d 6’s.. eeeeeeeseaene 1921 A & Oo 116% 116 118 116 
do. improvement & equip. 6’s.......... 1922 JIJ&JI — — — on 
Minneapolis Union Ist 6’s........0....e0- ES 1922 J&J 120 120 — * 
Minneapolis & Pacific 1st mo Diiacidesconsst nae J&JI — — — — 
oO. stam 4’s pa of int. eeeeese 1936 J&J —— — — — 
Minn. St. P. & 8. 8. . lst con. i Ma cscke deoasy 1938 J&J *2* —5 at J past 
do. stamped pax’. 3 int. gtd........... 1938 J&JI = ae. Ban * 
Minn. 8. 8s. Marie & Atlan ID AS i BG wesace cecese 1926 J&JI Soe = . ga gor 
0. stamped payt. o eeeeeceesee 1926 J&JI — Moat it — ide 
Miss. River Bri 1st sinking fund g. 1012 A&O ate —X ae — 
Mo. K. & Tex. 1st mortgage gold 4’s...............| 1990 | J&D- 8314 81 81% eons 
do. a0 mostenge Gut eco oe ooo ea un 1990 F&A 48 4 47 + 
Mo. Kan. & Tex. of Texas 1st | OS incneccac 1942 | M&S 7 73 76 75 
Mo. K. & Eastn. 1st gtd. gold Rien Iie 2a wees) 1942 | A&O 80 84% 834 
Missouri Pacific 1st consolidated gold 6’s..........| 1920 |M&N 96 98 . 96 
ao. 3d mo 1 PCE ip Ret a 1906 M&éN 109 107% 108% 10844 
ao. trust gold 8 eeeseeeeee eeeeneeeeneeeeee@ 1917 M&S — ee a — 
do. 0. Be. PRR ;. 1917 | M&8 — — — * 
do. 1st collateral gold 5’s.............: 1920 | F&A — — — is 
Mobile & Birmingham int gold 5 Wee ae eee ge ee = * 
obile ¢ 8 , eS . okdaudduou * — —_ a 
Mobile & Ohio new movtasae atid a... “*""| 3907 | J&D | 119 | 118% | 117% | 116% 
do. Ist extension 6’S..........ccenceeees 1927 QJ — — — ya 
4 general mortgage 4’s.......... i eaek a M&S 67 641g 6634 6 
Mohawk & Malone ist gold guaranteed 4’s.... 190 M&S — — — * 
Monongahela River ist gtd. gold 5’s............... 1919 F&A — — — * 
Montana Central 1st ——— teed gold 6’s.......... etl Z S : 114 113 116 116 
le oO. —*8 a nae ae Mart 
do. ist guaranteed gold 5’s............. 1937 J&JI 102 101 103 102 
M Sa: Sonesta ona ee ———— * * 
organ’s exas 1s J PIES — 2 — gar 
do 166 TBs once te ———— ——— .....41018 A&O 124 123% — — 
Morris & Essex lst mortgage 7....... ....... soeeel 1914 | M@N/| 144% 142 — — 
do. J —— --| 1900 J&I — — — rate 
do. 7’s eeeeneeegcead eeeeneaee eeeeeee eeeeeseeaee 71, 1901 A& Oo 119 140k 13082 130% 
do. 1st con. gtd. Hg — RES 1915 J sD 1 ‘1 1 eRe 
Oo. Oo. eseeeee eeee — Py fig —* Noe 
Mutual Union Telegraph sinking fund 6's....,....| 1911 | M&N — — 111 111 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 1st 7’s........| 1913 141 135 133 136 135 
do. OS OO. ice cth stokes eenseeeeee *@#eeseeeeaeaeeae 1901 JS&I nats —1X ee 
do. 1st consolidated gold 5’s...........,. 1928 | A&O/| 100 98% | 101 100% 
do. pre kk me 8 Le ae ere 1917' | J&JI — — — a 
do. ist 6’s McM. M. W. & Al.........., 1917 | J&J _—_ — — * 
ist 6's gle Jasper Branch........ 1923 J&I — — — ee 
Nashville, Florence & 8. 1st — ay Mh WP Uickesedesdc 1987 | F&A — — 80 80 
National Co. Cs gos Ty Sg 1904 MéS 93% 93% —8 gee 
National Starch Mfg. Co. ist gold 6’s.............. 1920°|M&N 94 94 93 91 
New Haven & Derby consolidated 5’s............:+. 1918 |M&N — — — * 
New Jersey Junction R. gtd. 1st 4’s............ esos} 1986 | F&A — — — * 
do. eisteroed cert........ 1986° | F&A — — — then 
New Jersey Southern interest Micsdees coceceee) 1899 | JVA&T — — — * 
New Orleans yg constitutional 4’s............. * 942 J&I — — — * 
New Orleans & N. Eastern prior l. g. 6’s....... oes} 1915 | A&O — — — * 
tn News mag ag eg Y & D. D. mort. 5’s..../'90, 1000 JI & J — — — * 
A. . Bay Extension R. R. st g. gtd. 5’s 22 1943 J J J —— —— one ss 
N. p ev Brooklyn & M. Bh. lst con. g. — 539 eeeeeee 1985 : A & oO — —* on oes 
New York Cent. & Hud. Riv. 1st coup. 7’s..... — 903: 142 12756 1 — 127 
do. do. 1st reg. 7’°s.........., 1903 | J&JI | 127 1 127’ 127 
do. debenture 5’s eeeee eeeeteoeoeeeeaeeeeeeee 84, 1904; Mé&S8 109% 10 es rae 
do. Oo. ears eeeeeeeeeeesese "84, 1904 M&S a + E 1 108 
do. tered debenture 5’s ........ .--|'89, 1904; M&S | 108% 10 10 108 
do. debenture gold 4’s........ LE Re .-/'90, 1905} J&D | 105 1 10 102 
do. Oo  ° registered...... 90, 1905; -J & D — — * * 
do. debt cert. ext. g. J 1905 ME&EN 10334 103 103% 102 
do. do. ..| 2006 |M&N — — — * 
New York, Chicago 2* L. 1st gold 4’s....... — aad eo 107% 103 102% | 10156 
> oO. on * 
New York Elevated R. 1st mortgage 7’s........... 1906 | J&J | i111 1 111% | 110% 
New York & Harlem ist mort. coup. 7's..........., 1900 |M&NJ/| 120 119 118 118 
0. 0. Jd 1900 | M&N| 120 120 117% 117% 
New York, Lack. & Western SOG 1021 J &J 1 134 —— pas 
do. construction eeeeoeeeeceoeeeeeeeeees 923 F&A ll 116% ba al ee 
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New York Stock Exchange—Range of Bonds—continued. 
































| Date of | Interest __NOVEMBER. _, DECEMBER. 
ee ee aturi’y| payable. High. | Low. | High. | Low. 
N. Y., L. E. & W. new 2d con. 6’s.......... sececcee| 1969 | J&D 78 7 67 6414 
do. D. M. Co. eng. ctts. deposit cooseces| 1969 | J&D 77 7 68 64 
e llateral trust 6’s eeeeeeees 1922 M & N — or — — 
N. Y. L. E. & W. funding coupons + a eae: *85,1969| J &D — — — — 
. D. M. eng. ctfs. de Bee eee 85, 1969 J & D — cot er 
do. MENU. 4: cena anededieanebnenoe 1977 Nov. — — — — 
N. Y. L. E. & WS @ BR. Os. — 6's... 1922 | M&N — — — — 
X. Y. L. E. & W. Dock & Imp. Co. ist cy. 6’ — 1913 JIJ&I — — — — 
New York & Manhatta n Beach R. 1st 7's. ——— 1897 J&JI 19348 10 — — 
New York & New England 1st 7s. — age 905 | J&J } 11 1175 1174 | 117% 
lst 6’s Seeeeee Seeeeeseseeeseeeese eevee 905 J&JI —— ae 111 110 
New York, New r Haven & i oe pe reg. 4' it UPS — J&D * 132% —* en 
oO. e Tc 8 rat 
_ do. small recei Lag oy Na —— ——— — 135 135 137 137 
do. do. certificates $1,000.......| ...... A&O — — — — 
do. do. small certificates $100..| ...... A&O — — — — 
New York & Northern ist gold 5’s......... Sac iemi 1927 | A&O 38 11 11 11 
N. Y., Ontario & W. con. ist gold 5’s...........+++. 1939 J &D 111 11 112 10 
do. refunding ist gold 4’s..........+++. 992 | M&S 88 87 88 8 
. do. do. reg. ,000 only....... —* 992 | M&S — — — — 
New York & Ontario Land Ist gold 6’s............ 1910 | F&A — — — — 
New York, Penn. & Ohio prior en —* — — 1895 M48 — * — — 
———— i ape — | seme | tome | * 
nam con. gold 4’s........ — — 
New Vorx & Rockaway Beach Ist g. * — 1927 | M&S — — — — 
do. 2d m mortgage PD cccucctdonesoons 1927 Jan. — — — — 
New York (State of) 6’s Ion............. 1893 | A&O — * — — 
New York, —22 & W. 1st ref. 5’s..... 1937 J&JI 109% 109 109 109 
do. rtgage 4)6'8- PES it eR 1987 J A 96y, oa 3. 34 
o. mortgage gold 5’s.......... 
do. genoral t ist mig. soit es seek india ores 1943 | M&N — * — — 
do. reg. $5,000 each......... 1943 | M&N — — — — 
New York & Texas land scrip............cccccccccee| ceeces — — * — — 
gow Sos Texas & Mexico guar, ist 46.00.0001... 1939 me + — * — — 
atreal 1s pa iieéhs ase doces 2* ae — — 
Norfolk & Southern 1st oid —* veoee) 1941 | M&N| 106% | 104 — — 
Norfolk & Western Generel mortgage 6’8.......... 1931 | M&N| 120 120 — — 
do. New River 1st 6'S.........ccseceeee 1932 | A&O — * — — 
do. improvement and ext. gold 6’s 19384 | F&A — * — — 
do. adjustment mort. gold 7’s.......... 1924 QM — * — — 
do. — SEE ET Gisidncnnecceecsecss 1908 J&D — we — * 
do. 1 — mortgage gold 5’s......... 1990 JI&JI — = — — 
do. o. Numbers above 10,000 1990 JI&I — ~~ — — 
do. Clinch Valley div. 1st gold 5’s..... 1957 | M&8 — * — — 
do. Md. & Wash. div. 1st gold 5’s..... 941 JI&JI * * — — 
North Missouri 1st mortgage 7’s............ age 1895 | J&J | 105% | 105 | 105% | 105% 
Northern Illinois ist sme 1910 | M&S * * — —_ 
Nor. Pac. 1st — r.r. &ld. grant) coup.| 1921 | J&J | 116 11 11 116 
sinking PT, — reg.| 1921 J&JI 11 113 11 rit 
Nor. Pac. 2d *88 r.r. & ld. grant|coup.| 1933 | A&O 8 8 89% 8 
sinking SE inn.cdé4 osénn ccquckdeuns reg., 1933 | A&O 87 87 one — 
Nor. Pac. 3d mort. r. r. & ld. grant| coup.| 1937 | J&D 63 5944 60% 5944 
ner d gold 6'8...... ss. ——— reg.| 1937 J&D — — — — 
do. t co. cert..| 1937 J &D * ome vem 2 
do. 1d. gr. con. mge. gold 5’s............ 1989 | J&D 30% 2656 2846 27 
do. do. 989 J&D — * — — 
do. —— 1007 J&JI — a — — 
do. do. tended........... 1907 J&I * 2 — — 
do. wae. nate notes coup... --| 1998 |M&N)| 7934 75% 78% ‘78 
do. 1998 | M&N * * — — 
Northern Pacific & Montana 1 let 4 Se 19388 | M&S 35% 3034 35 34 
ee en Ne — he 1s 34 38 ———— 1988 1&7 99 97 99% 97 
rm wa 8 eeeeeeeeee Soe ee —— — 
5 —— st gold sss 5’s......6--| 1938 | A&O 91% 9056 91% 91 
North Western Telegraph 7’S............sscsesesees 904 JI&JI — * — — 
North Wisconsin 1st mortgage 6's. —— — JI&I * - — — 
* & L. i Chamgiete 1st con. 7; re sooeee| 1920 | A&O * * * = 
See ebdbune tobdbouenbededeonte 1920 A&O — * — — 
_ —— a 1020 A&O — — — — 
8 Ind. & Western ist preferred 5’s........ — a & QJ * * — — 
— ———————— 1st gold 5’s. ——— * —28 5 ve a ts = | 
m 8. eeeee eee pate pass 
Ohio & Mississippi cons mortgage gol Ta cscovee , 1898 JI&I 11 11 1 5, 110s 
do. nasliliehed Wk csbssiubecacess ens 1898 JI&J 11 11 11 11 
do. 2d consolidated 7°8........ssssees 1911 | A&O | ill 11 118 | 118 
do. 1st Springfield division 7’s..... 1905 |M&N * * *— * 
do. ist general 5s.................. eoee| 1932 J &D — wom — 4 — 
Ohio South ist m J 1021 JI&D 53 95 95% 94 
do. general mo gold 4’s.......... 1921 |M&N/| 6& 4954 49 45 
Ohio V. , Senerat consol. guar. gold 5's.. 1938 J&I — * — — 
Omaha od uis — ist 4’s....... asncceces 1937 | J&JI * * * * 
t co. certs 1937 J&I 41 41 — — 
ex-fanded cou —— eeeee eeeeneeeeeae ped 123 —* or by py 
— “California 8 . Bicace eeeeeeees ane RY me — 
Oregon Improvement C Coe ist gold 6 6’s.. garrett 1910 | J&D | 103% | 100% | 100 96 
do. consol. mortgage gold 5 — — 1939 A&O 57 48 52 48 — 
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TITLE OF BOND. 





— Tan, See ae fund aoe: — 
Oregon y v. lat sink: inking gol 


—* o. trus ig 
meters: wee trust gold 5's; eeeeeeoeaeeee 

Guentin Eiters thos tuto Mcnddasvocened F 
Oregon — & Utah N. , con. gtd. gold 6's... 
terai trus gold 5's. eeeeeeeaeeeee 


colla 
Quwogo & Ro Or & 2d gold guaranteed S'......- 


Pacific B. of Mo. ist extended gold 4’s... — 
extension. on gold Ms; duewkaceses 

Paducah, Tenn. & Ala. 1st 5’s issue of 1890....... 

ag od 1892 eeeeeoene eeeeeeeee eee eeeee 


Penn. R. R. 1st real est. pur. money id “ae... 


do. cons, mtg. sterling gold 6’s...... és 
do. cur. 6’s 


—* do. gold teat: eas 
0. oO. regis eeeeeee 
* * Oa. do. æ— —— 
ennsylvania 8 guaranteed J coupon... 
registered 


do. 

Penn. & At. 1st gold 6’s teed.......... — 
People’s G. & Coke Co. Chic. 1st . gold 6’s..... 
do. 2d guaranteed gold 6’s 
do. 1st cons. gold . oka 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville lst gold 6’s........ ; 

“ — division 1 lst rin 6’s.. 
Peoria & Eastern 1st ist consolidated 4's... —8 
come eeeeeceeeeeaeee eo een eeenee eeeee 
Peoria & Pekin U'n ist gold 6’s eeeee eeeeeeeeeeeee ee 
2d gold 416’s...... eeeeee 7 
Peoria Water Co. o's gold Shecwesdanaden erases eves 
hila. & Readin meral mortgage , ee 
it registered. 


do. i. preference income.........+.. es 
do. 3d do. —— ———— 
3d 


Oo. > 
do. deferred ine, irred m. coupon 6’s....... 
erred inc. irredeemable......... 


Pine Ornek chen ieaveus nue 
Pitts. Gincinnail & St. Louis ist Ist —— JJ—— 
reg. 7 ee ee 

Pitts. C., C. & St. L. con. * gtd. 414’s srs. A........ 
do. series B guaranteed....... — — 


series C Toledo 
Pittebure, Cleveland & Toledo ist 6’s..... — 
— ered Tees ¢ Chicago 1st 7’s......... 


eeeeeseeereaeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeee 


? 





Pitts, & ike Erie 2d yess 35* 
7— Cc. eespo teed "s.. . 
2d meet oe 


Pittsburg, Painesville & old 5’s.. * —— 
Pitts. oor . & Lake rhs lst —— ——— — 
Western lst gold Kéuusouwake ce — 


Pitts. —* —— mt aon pekbatsdascecon 
Pleasant Valley Coal ist - gold i dededédlea be eee 
Prescott — Ariz. Cent. 1 * 





* 
2d inco 

—— % Gamble let cold. > — ——— 

Qe Bibi —— 


— ——— J 
ls eeeeeee @eeeeseeeaneeoes 
Richmond & Danville —— — J 
do. debenture 6’s........... Leica tatewnes 

—* oe, g. B's trast —* sid — 

n mo . 8. e e J———— 

Rich. & ev. P. Ter. 6's —— ————— 
do. stamped... 

con, lst col. tr. 2 5’s tr. rets. eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 





Date of | Interest 
Maturi’y 





° 


i 





1909 
1925 
1925 
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New York Stock Exchange—Range of Bonds—continued. 


Date of | Interest |__NOVEMBER. | DECEMBER. 
TITLE OF BOND. _|Maturi’y| payable.| High. | Low. | High. | Low. 
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New York Stock — —— of ———— —— 















































Date of NOVEMBER. DrcEMBER. 

ee eee Maturi’y| payable. _High. |_Low. | High. | Low. 
Tebo & Neosho lst mo 7's eoeeeeeeeeeee eesee 1903 J&D — — — — 
Tenn. Coal I. & R. — 8 Lst —— — — 1917 | A&O 6 74 — — 

° do. Bir. div. 1st con. eeeeeeeeres 1917 JI&JI 83 79 84. 83 
Ter. R. Rr. Assn. or St, Louis ist g. 4343 eeeee eeeres 1939 A&O —— — pase — 
Texas ao ew Orleans ist 7’s eeeeeeeseseeoee eeeeeeeese 1905 F&A npg —* 105 105 

—* pe 2 Sabine —— Ass 1st 6’s........ —— 192% 19156 fe — 
st conso mortqnge . 5s... 92 
Tex. & Pac. E. div. 1st g. 6’s Txka. to Worth 1905 | M&S — — — sence 
do. 1st gol 5's e*eeeeeeeeeeeae eeeeneee eeenm@aese 2000 J & 8 . ~ 
2d gold income 5’s...........- — 2000 March 24 oaks 
Avenue ist ie oes ——— 1937 J &J 11 11 12 120 
Ann Arbor & Cadillac gtd. g. 6’s..........., 1917 | M&S 72 71 e| 68% 
Ann Arbor & G. T. 1st gold 6’s........... --| 1921 J&JI 85 85 — * 
Arbor & Mt. Pleasant g. 6’s.... 1916 | M&S — — — — 
— a & N. eee go st g 6’s.... 1924 |M&N 85 80 81 80 
consolida: gold gin hecueks 1940 J&JI — — 80 80 
Toledo & Ohio Central * NG ....... 1935 | J&J | 110% | 110 111% | 110% 
’s West. or. — —* 19385 | A&O | 105 103 — 
Toledo, Peoria & Wes on 1st gold 4’s.............- 1917 | J&JI 74 7 741 72 
coup. funded — 1808 an ieee 1895 — 69 6 68 
Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 1st g. 6’s......... 1916 J&D res. 6 — si 
do. trust co. certifloate — -- 1916 | J&D 6 5 6214 60 
— — Co. 1st col. g. 6’8........... ———— 1024 161 77 64 72 59 
U. S. Leather Co. g. sinking fund deb. ——— 1913 | M&N IIo 109 110 10 
Vy — sane JD 10 103 10 101 
Union Elevated 1st gtd. gold 6’S..........sseeeeeee 1937 |M&N sor ~ 82 
on Pacific, Denver & Gulf 1st con. g. 5’s.......| 1939 J&D 42 39 39 
Le pn Seer ngtperaqaatoned & —* 1st g. _ ee pt 4 > 9 * A ow F 
on Pacific 1st mortgage G's.... .... ............ 104 10. 
do. do. ac veccces ..... 1897 | J&J 107% 104 10434 loa” 
do. * —————— 1898 J&JI 10 1054 106 105 
GO, = FO, 899 | J&J | 109 106 106% | 106% 
do. coliesaral trust —* — a he 1908 J&J 90 89 93 91 
do GO BBencltgsctocsscccass 1907 | J&D — — 724 71% 
do. do. old 416'8....00 ---| 1918 | M&N — — — * 
do. do. g. tr. rcts eee —X = — Sy 401g 401g 
do. gold 6’s col. — cates piebiaaenensd 1894 | F&A 89 86 89 87 
do. extended sinking fund g. 8’s....... 1899 | M&S 99 97 99 9734 
United N. J. R. R. & Canal Co. — — 1944 | M&S — — 110 110 
Utica & Black River ——— eeeeeeeseeeees eeeee 1922 J & J Rea 4 seemed — — 
Oil 6 een Se —e — ⸗ eeeveeeee 908 J&J er — — — 
gold 5's Beg cide csebedokbeabeaes here 1926 J&JI — — * pes 
Utah Southern GOMOTOL — devcescese 1909 | J&JI 8614 80 85 8344 
do. extension 1st 7’s.......... —— 1009 J&J 86 7514 * os 
Valley peeway of Ohio con. gold Gs............... 1921 | Mé&S8 — — — — 
oa coupon off..| 1921 — — — — * 
Verdigris Valley, Ind. & W. 18t 5’8........sccceeees 1926 | M&S — — — — 
Vermont Marble 1st mor p= hs moa ea ‘| 1938 ean! oo | os | w@ | os 
gen ye PASSE 94 
do. general 5’s gtd. stamped. ......... 1936 |_M&N 96 95 96 9414 
Wabash oumee~ Oo. Jab gold 5n............. eooee| 19389 | M@N| 105 10334 105 1 
do. mortgage go J 1939 | F&A 72 69 714 gate 
do. —— ‘mortgage series A... 1939 JI&JI — — — ome 
43 series Mecca: 1939 J&J 24 2 21 20% 
do. — essod Wl earns 5's ‘Det. * Chic. Ex....... 1941 JI&I 99 98 100 99 
Warren Railroad 2d mortgage 7’S........sescseeeess 1900 | A&O 1115g 111 116% 116% 
Wash. O, & Wn. 1st cy. Pr nb SWevéave vincts 1924 | F&A 81 79 — ai 
West Shore lst 4’s guaranteed........... douneene 2361 J&J 106% at 4 1 1 
do. 0. red...... 2361 J&I 106 1 1 103% 
West Va. Central & Pittsburg 1s Id 6'S......+. 1911 J&I — — — — 
West V & Pittsburg 1st gold 5’s.......... , 990 | A&O — — oe * 
Western New York Pen. 1st i pold WOvtvisovcsss 1937 J&J 104% 10334 106 1 
do. 2d m ORES 850 «>| 1927 A&O * * 24 24 
do. tr. co. certs...... ~ — 2544 2414 2 2 
Warn. & Franklin Ist 7's — ewae 1896 F&A — — — — 
Western Pacific ten é J eseeeeeeeeee eeeeeee 899 J&J 106% 105% 106% 10656 
vars Union ——— —D—— —— oe —*8* = ox — — * ai 
‘J 4 0. regis s eeee > USE 5d 
do. debenture 7°S............. —— 1000 M&N — — — — 
do. do. registe eeeeece . |’84, 1900 M & N —* _ —_ — 
do. collateral cross currency ‘Bis.. cooeee|) 1988 | J&I | 10 107% | 110% | 10 
Wheeling & Lake Erie ist 5’s............ 1926 A&O; 10 103 103 10 
do. Wheeling div. 1st gold PORE 928 JI&J 96 96 9 
do. exten. & rovement — 6’s....| 1930 | F&A — — — — one 
conan. mo go sees 1992 J&JI — — — — 
Wheeling, Lake Erie & P. . ist gold Bis. 1919 J&JI 7414 70 — — 
Whitebreast —_ neral sinking ss 6s... 1908 J&D — — — — 
Wilkens 8 ioux nit pcevwrs wae — 1938 | J&D. — — — — 
eeesee 1938 J & D at ore ie — — 
Winons % St. Peters 24°7 eed coed cccsscccess| 1907 |M&N — — — — 
Wisconsin Central Co. ist trast gold * — AE J&J 58 ome 5414 52% 
do. income mortgage 5 cevcecsces} 19387 | A&O 9% — — 
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New York City Bank Stocks. 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Quotations by Clinton Gilbert, 6 Wall St. é 
CAPITAL. Surplus & DIVIDENDS. JAN. 1. 
Undivided NAME. 

Par.| Amount. | Profits. Period. | 1892. 1893. 1894. |Bid. Asked. 
100 ,00 — 32.1 A—⏑... J J 8. 8 4—4 200—210 
100 | 5,000, 2,355, American | M&N 7 7 314—314 152—158 
100 25 — X 4 10 : Astor Place*. eeesece eee — * eof ware $ | 0— 
100 250, 43, Bowery*......... eke J&I 12 12 6—6 86—310 

25 1, J 1,568, Broadway ......ssesees J&I 16 14 6—6 230—240 
25 300, 267,400/Butchers & Drovers..| J & J 8 8 4-4 155—160 
100 | 2,000, J EMER dccstipseseoses J&I 7 7 3% 122—125 
100 — 1,5 , JBSO. ccccccceseccccees J & J 10 10 450—.... 
25 : ,300|Chatham ...........++. —5—— J 16 16 + A 350—370 
100 300, 7,192, SINE, sc cgoscnnecs i-mon. 150 150 25 bi-mon.| 42 4600 
25 , 377,900| Citizens .........es00 J&JI 7 7 3% 135—150 
100 | 1,000, DI ovo sececccaceccece M&N 15 15 10—5 5—.... 
100 300, 37,300|Clinton® ......ccccseees 141 5 2 — — 
100 300. 264, 300 Oolum bia* ............ J&I 8 8 180—.... 
100 | 5,000, 3,537,500|/Commerce..........++: 141 8 8 4-4 180—185 
100 | 1,000, 222,800/Continental........... J&I 7 7 4-3 120—130 
100 | 1,000, 1,183, Corn Exchange’*...... F&A 12 12 6—6 275—285 
25 250,000 141, ee ee J&JI 8 8 4—4 40—1 
100 100, 32,2 0 Ee — 5 2% — 95—105 
25 100, 231,400/Eleventh Ward*...... J&I 8 8 4--4 00—.... 
100 2 ’ 1 : ire Sta eoeeeeces sprig er Ped —— eee 120 
100 2 : Pp 9,; EALUEbe co ceceeesces eeeceeece J&I 6 16 S—S . — 
100 ¥ 1,018,200/Fifth Avenue*........ —— J 100 100 25 quar. | 20 eee 
100 — 7,2" 4: eaeeeeeeeece eeeeeece uar. J 100 100 25 quar. 2 eee 
100 | 3,200, 2,017, 700 POUPFED....ccccccsesscoes J&J 7 7 314—314 185—190 
100 100, 73, 800 Fourteenth Street* M&N — 6 170—.... 
100 2 , 2 Fran lin eeveseses we wat ae —X —* eos” ee 
50 | 1,000, 1,579,500|Gallatin................ A&O 12 12 6—6 300—320 
50 200, 55, ansevoort*.......... — — — — 100—115 
100 200, 545,200/Garfleld................ — — — — 00—.. 
75 750, 73,100|German-American* F&A 7 7 4-3 116—120 
100 200, 621,400/German Exchange* May 16 16 16 360—.... 
100 200, 603,100/G DIT sé née cheb oats M&N 10 10 5—5 350—.. 
25 200, 177,800/Greenwich*............ ME&N 6 6 3—3 160—... 
100 200, 32,200) Hamilton*............. — — — — 00—... 
100 | 1,000, 1,900,300) Hanover............e.- J&I 7 10. 5—5 305—325 
100 j J Hide & Leather....... — — — — 90—10 
100 , 74,700 ome* eeeeeeseesesesece M&N 6 6 3—3 cess” sese 
100 200, ,100|/Hudson River*........ F&A — 6 3—3 150—.... 
100 | 1,500, 5,467,900|Importers & Traders..|; J &J 20 20 10—10 30—550 

50 500,00( 335,000/Irving ........cceeeeees J&I 8 8 4-4 37—145 
100 : 514,400|Leather Manufact’rs.| J&J 10 10 5—5 205 
100 ¥ 112,900|Liberty..............6. — — — — 105—120 
100 300, 518,200) Lincoln ...........000. — 7 10% 5—5 550—.. 

50 | 2,050, 1,923, Manhattan*........... F&A 7 7 i 180—190 
100 750, 804,200/Market & Fulton......) J&J . 10 5 210—225 

25 | 2,000, 2,113,200| Mechanics............. J&JI 8 8 4-4 184—195 
25 y 3,300 Mechanics & Traderss J & J 8 9 3--4 140—155 
100 | 1,000, 1,103, Mercantile ............ 141 6 64 3 170—200 
50 | 2,000. 200 Merchants............. JIJ&I 7 7 3144—3 132—1 
50 J 3, Merchants Exchange.| J & J 6 6 —3 110—115 
100 300, 744, 700 Metropolis*............ J&D 11 12 6—6 — 5 
100 250, 314, 600 Mount Morris*........ J&I 6 6 3—3 120—140 
50 100, 401,700|Murra — — Quar. J 16 16 4 quar. oe 
100 200, 800) Mutual*......cscccscees — — — — 100—112 
100 500, 288,700|N. i itssics bicmokec se M&N — 8 4—4 160—170 
100 | 1,200, 278,800| National Union....... — — — — 180—200 
100 25 ),( 1J 0 1 ’ 5 Cw . ated —* teres —— 15 —. ee 
100 | 2,000, 1,974,600| New York............. 141 10 10: 5—5 230—240 
100 200, 562,300|New York County....| J &J 8 8 4-4 520—... 
: 100 300, 138,300|New York Nat. Exch.| F&A 6 6 3—3 105—120 
100 750, 365,000/ Ninth. .........cccecees 141 — — 3—3 120—125 

70 700,0( 607,500|North America........| J &J 6 6 3—3 140—155 

25 300, 12, GREE” osccccsenvsée J&JI 10 10 5—5 230—250 

50 422,700} 479,600/Pacific*.............00. Quar. F 8 8 2 quar. 175—200 
100 | 2,000, 3,074,000) Park........cceccccces | I&TI 10 10 5—5 280—296 

25 200, 259,200/ Peoples*....... swosedah JIJ&I 10 10 5—5 260—300 

20 | 1,000, Fe | A ae J&JI 6 6 3—3 115—120 
100 ) 9 114,900 P 2222222 ae — * — “peers eeee” eee 
100 | 1,000, 335,200/Produce Exchange*..| A &O 6 6 3—3 115—125 
100 1, ’ 9% 7 5 Re lic eoeseeeeses eee J & J 8 8 4-4 150—158 
100 ; 228,300|Seaboard ............. J&JI 6 6 3—3 170—180 
100 300, 575,100|Second.......sscsescees J&I 10 10 5—5 300—.... 
100 300, 112,000|/Seventh........sscseces J&J 6 6 3—3 120—.... 

d 100 1, — 2653, 700 Shoe & Leather....... 141 8 8 3—3 55—65 
100 2 + 3% — Sixth eeeeeese eeeeeeese J&I 12 12 6—8 5—.... 
100 300, 575,500/Southern....... aM J&I 6 6 4 166 176 
100 | 1,200, 510, State of New York*...; M&N 6 6 3—3 00—106 
100 1,¢ 9 19% B 1 0 2***** eeeee J & J — gpa —R 105—110 

40 750, 168,000|Tradesmens...... cooee]l S&T 4 4 2 +++-—80 
100 201 ),¢ 00 1 , I welfth Wi eeee -_ ne ps —** ae eee -—115 
100 2 +) 19” Ai 0 Union uare*. eeeeeee —" mm ee — 190—205 
100 ¥ 527,400! Uni DOES i cseses 5* J 8 6 — 175—200 
100 2.) — 21 3, Wi tern eeeeeeeseseee & JI 6 6 3 110—115 
100 200, 281,200) West Side*....... .. VEI 12 12 6—6 5—3 
100 : 6( 9 Yorkville*. CeCe eeeereee ars ee — ects cose” es 

+As per official reports of National banks Oct. 2, 1894; State banks Ang, 29. 1894. 
; State, 23d Ward; Colonial and Riverside Banks (capital $100,000 each) are 
space. 
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Bank and Trust Company Stocks. 


There were few sales of New York or Philadelphia bank stocks during December, but 
more sales of Boston bank stocks as noted on a subsequent page. In New York the total shares 
sold at public sale will be found under ‘‘ Stocks” on a preceding page. 


New York and Brooklyn Trust Companies. 
Quotations by Clinton Gilbert, 6 Wall Street, N. Y 






























































































































Dividends Paid | Last Dividend JAN. 1. 
NAME or CoMPANY. Capital. | Surplus. | when nD 
| — Payable, | 1895. Paid. Bid. |Ask’d 
Atlantic.... eeeeeoeeeaeaoeeeeeee eeeeeoeeaaee $5 9 * J 12 Oct. 94, 200 210 
Brookl eeeee eeeeeee eereeeeee ee . 1, : 20 94, 5 400 0 
——— —— —— ——— x 5,860,018 Bi- Moth’y| 50 Nov. Bf * oe ty 
n en Seeeeeseseseseeseseeeeseseeese J eesese ees 

Farmers Loan and Trust Co........ 1,000, 4,263,192 F 30 Nov. °94, +4 700 | 736 
eeeeeeece @eeeeeeeeeeseescesece 1, * 8 ,219 J 8 t. 94, 2 : 230 240 
GS I RS ase PEO. ’ 35 4288] F 6144 | Nov. '94, 2 |185 | 195 

I PERLE nen cocuu ‘ ¥ 566, F 6 Nov. °94, 2 50 | 260 
Knickerbocker... — —“ 1,000, 340, 0} J&J 6 July °94, 3 170 |175 
Me es dip bcisedixmecookie ; : 308,219} QJ 8 | Oct. 94, 2 |210 | 225 
Maniatees. — ⸗⸗ Looo, 227,80080 J&JI 5 July °94, 246/120 130 
Mercantile... —— eT eeee| 2.000, 2,011,505} J&J 10 July °94, & hes ae 
Metropolitan .......... PR ORE See ChE; eT 1,033,279} J&J ~ July °94, 4 285 
NAGI ics cacickdccceschibobcnudeas 100, 192, F&A 6 ug. °94, 3 135 | 145 
we Y. Guaranty and —zs Go..| 2,000, 1,552,412; Jan. 6 | Jan. 94, 7 | 336 |.... 
N. Y. Life Insurance and Trust Co. 1,000, 2,423,134} J&D 30 . 94,15 675 | wee 
N. Y. Security and Trust Co........ ,000, 1,056,162; M&N — | Nov. °94, 5 ZEO | ocee 
POO foo cakes 00.0 .| 1,000, 955 QF 8 Nov. °94, 2 235 | 245 
Estate Loan and Trust Go..... 300, 298,462;) J&J 5 July °94, 3 160 |170 
ERS EINE IS fT -| 1,000, 856,316 F&A 6 Aug. 94, 3 195 | 205 
Title Guarantee and Trust Co.......| 2,000, 968,235, J&J 6 | July °'94, 3 io, Ga gee 
eeeeeeesn eeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeseees 1. J 4,731,640 QJ 24 Oct. \ 6 650 700 
United Sta @eseeoeeeeaeeeaeeegeeeeeeeee 2, > 9,288, J&I 32 July 94,16 830 850 
United States Mortgage Cs it cece 2, , 705,574 141 3 July 94, 3 168 222 
—VV— + 16 J&I 6 July 94, 3 185 195 









































Philadelphia Bank Stocks. 
Quotations by Jos. M. Shoemaker & Co. 


DIVIDENDS PAID. 
1892. | 1893. | 1894. 
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BANK. Capital. | Surplus. | Periods. 
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Boston Bank Stocks. 

Sales of Boston bank stocks in December includes the following: Blackstone, 110 shares 
at 982 to 993; Boston, 4 at 100}; Boylston, 8 at 126; City, 142 at 74} to 80; Commerce, 10 at 
118 to 2144; Commercial, 200 at 802 to 85 ; Commonwealth, 2 at 1804 ; Eagle, 5 at 80; Eliot, 12 
at 188 to 188} ; Exchange, 22 at 180} to 180%; Freemans, 1 at 90; Globe, 8 at 90; Hamilton, 5 
at 110%; Hide and Leather, 85 at 108 to 108%; Manufacturers, 30 at 100 ; Market, 8 at 85; Mas- 
sachusetts, 47 at 89 to 90; Merchants, 35 at 155} to 158}; Metropolitan, 90 at 954 to 95%; New 
England, 9 at 1608 to 1624; North, 22 at 114} to 1174; Old Boston, 8 at 1053; Second, 5 at 180; 
Shoe & Leather, 39 at 89 to 90; State, 4 at 1165; Suffolk, 19 at 100 to 1014; Third, 4 at 90; 
Webster, 18 at 97 to 972; Winthrop, 10 at 120}. 


Boston Banks. 
Quotations by Joseph G. Martin, 10 State St., Boston. 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































SURPLUS AND (a) DIVIDENDS PAID. Dæo. 31. 
CAPITAL | UNDIVIDED NAMES OF BANKS. 
STOCK. PROFITS. | 1892. 1893. ‘| 1894. Brp. | ASKED. 
a 00 : 7 Atlantic . ———— ——— * * Fy * —* —* 129 130 
,500, 550,575 [Atlas ...... ceccccccccesceccees ; 2 
1,0 0, 0 a » on —— —————— ox og ou oe Ou oi 133” 
1, ¥ 233, Mecccveccccccccccccccecees 
700, 427,033 |Boylston.........+++- socctépons 3 3 3 3 3 3 126 1 
200,0 205,5 BYORGWAY..ccccccccevecces scooece  @ 4 4 4 4 175 — 
— X 433,713 |Bunker Hill...............++- ee 5 5 44 4 200 205 
500, OC 371,524 (Central .........00- uodoecsedee 3 3 3 3 3 3. 130 135 
1,000,00¢ BE: CE ccnccncesss pocnvedbatetas 2 a 2 0 80 
1,000,006 198,0 Columbian....... Ee IE 24 2% | 2% * * 2 106 
1,500, 487,333 |COMMEPCE. .......cceeescceses 3 . on 2% 2 113 114 
250,0¢ 083 jCommercial ........cccccccces 2 0 0 2 2 2 81 82 
1,000,0¢ 531,463 |Commonwealth...........+++- 3% 3 3 3 Be 130% | 131 
1,000,006 354,466 (Continental ............cceee. 3 3 3 3 3 2 111 112 
1,000,006 129,441 sn aud os 2 2 2 0 0 2 80 81 
1,000,006 STOR THING o heen cine cess ccnecs Sau hanes 3  - S..% 133 134 
00,006 DE SEE cc ouvcecscdcaeteosénabs 2% 2% 2% 0 = 2 8 8 
1,000,00¢ 418,557 Exchange. ER AT a 3 3° 3 eee 130 131 
1,000,000 429,750 (Faneuil Hall.................- 3 $8 3 3 ee 35 137 
1,000,000 1,233,688 First National................ 6 6 6 6 6 6 »* 240 242 
200,000 126,858 3 3 3 3 36 3% 128 132 
750. 197,014 |Fourth National............. 3 3 3 3 3 3 118 122 
800,006 143,537 WE cv ccccnccccucctcetnce 2 2 2 2 0 2 8934 
,000, 111,828 ne cnnede s ——— sGneee 2 2 2 2 2 90 91 
750, 288,413 i csciescestanniibbenene 2% 2 2% 2 3 2 111 112 
1,500,00( 383,032 Hide and Leather............ 3.6 63 $3. 246 2% | 1083%4/| 109 
1'0001¢ 33347 3 98 
300, I ee cc cesenaos ae 2 26 0 0 Oo 80 82 
500,00 (4.437 |Manufacturers’ ..........+0.- 2 2 2 2 2 2 100 100 
800,00 Re: — 2 2 2 2 2 2 85 85 
250, 72,562 |Market of Brighton.......... 2 2% 2 2 2 2 87 90 
00, 77,556 |Massachusetts ..........eeeee- 2 90 eee ee 89 8914 
250, 108,387 |Mechanics ......c.ccccccccccccs 3 3 3 3 3 117 118 
3,000,0( 1,640,135 |Merchants.........ccccccsseees 3 3 3% 3% 3% 3 157 15 
500,0 100,157 |Metropolitan............c.e.0. 2 2 2 2 2 2 95 95 
150, 222,184 |Monument........csccccsccess 6 6 6 6 6 6 230 233 
— 200, * pe bl ee po s——— — — EW, 3 ai Lv, 316 Bi —* pe 
1, . 712, Ow EnNgland........sccccess 
1, f ee. MEE 00k cass ones 3 3 3 3 3 2 11 116 
1,000,00¢ 2 ieee pore — —— ou : ou ou oy aoe 108% 
0, 274,227 jOld Boston.....cccccccccsese 
300, Lee © —— ee 4 4 4 4 4 4 161 163 
1,000,0¢ J 23, “Ee * J 6 * ay Ly oy a 125% i 
1, 4 2 2 epu Bets eeeeneeeaene @eeeeeeeeene 
1,500, 181,939 SON cu dighs techs unions — — eS .. 2 9534 9 
300, 176,682 ME th cccbedecevaccuseses + + 4 + + + 142 146 
1,600, 1,081,756 (Second National............. 4 4 4 4 4 8 180 181 . 
250, 21,955 (Security (Div. q. Jan. ‘etc).. 3 a. 3 4. 3 q. — 
1,000, 254,454 (Sha Sete hsunebinensedennes 3 323 3 3 118 119 
1,000, 167,159 (Shoe and Leather............ S: 3 2% 2 go: yg 89 8914 
200,06 10,266 (South End........ * ones 2 2 2 0 0 0 78 80 
2,000, BT MIN ckncdseccesecesnce aA AS Ee 3 3 3 3 115% | 116 
1, J * Suffo — 14 oi 36 z : : 100% *3 
Ws , y t » Third a oO eeeeeseesesese 
. 50,761 Trad WLSeccceeseeesessecs e@eeceese 2 2 2 0 0 60 70 
2,000, 31088 |Tremont........ —— —— 24 2 | 2% O 2 32 85 86 
1, ’ % —2— ween: igton . eeeee eeee eeeee 2% ou * 346 316 O16 ee ae 
y — * ashin TM ccccccce eeeenececeoees 
1, J 272,029 |Webster...... ose ensanes haaeeks. a 2 2 2 5° 9g 98 
300,001 158,983 |Winthrop ................ —— 2 3 2 2 120 120% 














(a) All dividends are paid April 1 and Oct. 1, except Security, quarterly, Jan. 1, etc. 
2, So Giles of all Moston Meak shores io 100. * mys “ 


Stock FLUCTUATIONS IN Boston.—Mr. Joseph G. Martin, of 10 State st., Boston, 
issues his usual January pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Srock Fiuctuations.”. This is the standard 
authority for stocks and bonds sold in Boston, and should be taken by all parties inter- 
ested in them:- ‘The contents of pages 10, 11-and 14 are of special interest. 
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Canadian Bank Stocks. 


Quotations by Charles Meredith Co., Montreal. 














BANKS. 


Bank Stock Quotations in U. S. 
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DIVIDENDS PAID. 


1892. | 1893. 


1894, 























ARKANSAS, Bid. Asked. . 
LITTLE ROCK. 
By Coffin & Ragland. 
Arkansas L. & T. Co. — 
Bank of Comm 75* 
Bank of Little Rock. .... 100 
Citizens’ Bank....... 115 
Exchange N. B....... 100 
German N. B........ j 125 
ty Trust Co.. LPR. 
Little Rock Tr. Co.. 115 
Union Guar. & Tr.Co. 100 
CAL’FORNIA. 
LOS ANGELES. 
By The Pirtle Real Es- 
tate & Trust Co. 
100. 
100 
3000 
128* 
112 
100* 
100 
— 
95 
CONNECT’ T. 
HARTFORD. 
By Geo. P. Bissell & Co. 
Ze tna Nat. eeneee — ———6— 
American N.B (p. 50) _, be 
Charter Ee. 95 
City Bank @eeeeeeveeeaeaeae 100 eee 
Conn. R. B.Co.(p.50) 44 
.& 16 


Seeeeeeveveeee 


—— . 160 
United States Bank.. 310 








WILMINGTON. 


Central Nat. — 127 129 
Farmers’ (par 50).. 64 66 
First Nat ed Bank. 116 118 
N. B. of Dela - 620 630 
N.B. * Wil. & B'ds A a 80 
Union N. B. (par x 
DIST. COL. 
WASHINGTON. 
Lewis, Johnson & Co. 
American Sec. & Tr. 13544 137* 
Bank of Republic.... 250 285 
Central Nat. ......... B70: 
Citizens Nat.......... 130 
Columbia Nat... 132 145 





Farmers & MechNat. 190 200 
L in: odes 





























J 94 
Nat. Capital.......... 115 
Nat. Metrovelitan... . 280 
N. B. of Washi n.. 300 310 
Nat. Safe Dep. & Tr.. .... 130 
CN Fed ii ke cndtbcve We S545 
Second Nat ~ 197 6147 
Traders Nat........... 103 110 
Washington “ & 118 122* 
Washington 8. Dep.. .... 100 
West End Nats. .108* ects 
GEORGIA. 
TLANTA. 
W. H. Patterson & Co. 
Amer. Tr. & Bkg —— case 85 
Atlanta Banking — ease 
Atlanta Nat. Bank... 350 .... 
Atlanta Bk 90 95 
Bank of State a ee 150. .... 
Capital City.......... 103 106 
Exchange Bank...... ai 
a. Loan, 8. & Bg. Co. 85 
Germania L. & B.Co. 104 107 
Lowry Banking Co.. 118 126 
Maddox-Ruck. B.Co.130 .... 
Merchants’........... 150 
eal Loan & B Co. 275 .... 
Southern B. & . 90 100 
uthernm L. & B. Co.. 100 





‘Southe . Co. 
State Savings Bank... .... .... 





. AUGUSTA 
——— 198 110 
Commercial .......... 55 60 

rgia R. . 155 ps 


50 
National Exc 45 65 
Plant’s’ L. & 8. (p. 10) 3 4 





DELAWARE, Bid. Asked. 











Bid. Asked. 
CCLUMBUS. 

John case ome r & Co., 

Chattahoochee N. B.. 85 90 
Columbus Sav. * 50) ste 52 
Fourth Nat. Bank. 101 
Ga. Home Ins. Co.. iso 155 
Merchants & Mech... 97 100 
Third Nat Bank...... 108 110 

MACON, 
John Blackmar & Co. 
of Coitumbua, Ga. 

American Nat. Bank. 80 85 
Cent See 80 82 
Gent. City L. &T.Co. 75 77 
Exchange ............ 87 90 
J 125 130 
Macon Savings....... 80 82 
Unie S. Bk & T.Co. 85 90 


SAVANNAH. 





ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. 
By C. J. Hammond. 








American Ex. Nat.... 118 120 
Amer. Tr. & Savings. 108 .... 
Atlas National........ 110 — 
Bank of Commerce — 
Bankers’ National... 105 : 
Calumet National.... sage . 
Chicago a 0 > eeee 
Commercial Nat...... 270 .... 
Continental Nat...... 132 135 
Corn Exchange....... a wits anne 
Drovers National... 140 150 
Equitable Trust...... Ie esc 
First Na ee Aeneas 260 7. 
Globe National. —— 100* .... 
lo Sa’ n eseeesee eee eens 
Hide & Lea OF vedcece _ 
bernian Bkg Co... 


* Actual sales made during the month at or near the bid and asked prices. 
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Bank Stock Quotations—Continued. 


Bid. Asked. 
Merchants’ L. the Co 260 








Metropolitan 

Nat of America.. 120 
Nat. Bk of Illinois 245 
Nat. Live Stock Bk 230 

orthern Trust Co 167 
Oakland Natio — 
Prairie State Nat chee 
State Bk of Chicago.. 160 
Union National...... 120 
Union Trust Co...... 265 

INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
7] . . e 
Bank of Commerce... 
Capital N. B.......... 
Indiana N. B......... 
Merchants’ N. B..... 
State Bank of Ind.... 
Fletchers Bank....... 
KENTUCKY. 
COVINGTON. 

By Geo. Eustis & Co. 
‘Citizens’ N. B........ 120 
Farmers & .N.B. 160 
Seed N. 24  piheh aaawew 8s 





LOUISIANA. 


EW ORLEANS. 
Ametionh Nat. Bank. 94 
Bank of Com: —4 15 
‘Canal & Banking Co. 158 
= ti x 5} =. 
Co-Operative (par 
Germania Nat. Bank. 


—F 
State National Bank. 107 
Teutonia Savings Bk. 90 
ID cas vecs enue keke 
Union National Bk.. 100 
United States Sav.... 95 
Whitney Nat. Bank.. 351 


MAINE. 


PORTLAND. 
ete yo A Fo Moulton. 
Canal National Bk... 





onal 
erch’te’ B. (p. 75) 112 
tional ers’.... 100 
Portland Nat. Bk.... 102 
land Trust Co.. * i0 





X 


180 


130 





4 
‘Germania ——— 310 
Hibernia Nat. Bank . 188 
Louisiana Nat. Bank. 155% 165 
Metropolitan......... 157. 
‘Mutual National Bk. 65 
a Ww gy oc 335— * 
eopleꝰs (par 50)..... 
ent Savings... 85 





MARYLAND. Bid. Asked. 





20). 

MICHIGAN. 

By Reilly 4 & * oble. 
American Savin 75 
American Ex B.. 140 
Central Savings...... .... 
Citizens’ Savings 148 
City — miata 107 
Commercial Nat. Bk. 155 
Detroit National Bk. 135 
Detroit River Sav 100 
De Savings...... 200 
D vings........ 123 
First Nationai Bank. 160 
German-American .. 100 
Home Savings........ 105 
McLellan & And.Sav. 95 
Mechanics’. .......... 275 
Michigan Savin * 
Penins 


ton Natio 
State Savings......... 2 
Union National Bk.. 80 
Union Trust Co 1 
Wayne County Sav.. 325 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. FAUL. 
By Geo. W. Jenks. 

Ban ae. 130 
Bk of Merriam Park.. .... 
Capital See 148 
Commercial ......... erase 
First Nat. Bank..... . 220 
Germania ......... sees 100 








100 
1265 


ular Sa gS 100 
People’s Sav. (p.1 06)1600 1650 
Pres nal Bk. 109 110 


85 
105 


* Actua! sales made during the month at or near the bid and asked prices. 














Bid. Asked, 
Nat rman-Amer.. 80 82 
tong meat Nat. Bk.. 185 190 
Minn. B. (par ei DR: ewes 
hear og eeseeeeeeeeeeee @ eeee 85 
State Bank............ 102 105 
Sav. Bank of St.Paul. 150 160 
Scandinavian-Amer.. 125 130 
Second Nat. Bank.... 260 .... 
St. Paul Nat. Bank... 104 106 
Union Bank.......... 125 130 
West Side............. eee 
MISSOURI. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Hi , Fible & Co 
— * Nat. . 65 
Bank of Grand Ave.. .... 95 
oT Nat. —— i OO 95 
Commercial —- 280 
Dollar Sav. Bank.. dee 80 
First Nat. Bank...... . 165 185 
Kansas City StateBk. 76 82 
Mechanics’ Bank..... 105 110 
Metropolitan Nat.B.. 63 69 
Midland Nat. Bank... 90 95 
Missouri Nat. Bank.. .... 100 
is ri Sav. Bank.. 115... 
Nat. 3. "of Commerce. 105 110 
Nat. Bk of Kan. ont: 39 40 
Union Nat. Bank.. 99 101 
. $f. JOSEPH. 
By A.J. Enright & Co. 
Central Savings...... ch 7 


First Nat. Bank...... 
—* 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY. 


J. S. Bache & Co. 
— City Nat. B.. .... 








145 


eeee 
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Bid. Asked. 
160 
160 
OHIO. 
CINCINNATI. 
By Gee. Eustis & Co. 
Atias National Bank. 125 130 
Citizens’ Nat. Bank.. 215 230 
City Hall Bank...... 104 107% 
Co ercial (par 50). 97 99 
suitable Nat. Bank. 115 120 
National Bank. 89 91 
First Nationa! Ban 4 252% 


Fourth Nat. Bank... 260 275 
Frankli 


Seco rf) 4 

Third National Bank. 

Western German.... 3 sans 
CLEVELAND. 


By H. C. Demt 
Arcade Savings 
Broadway Sav. .& L.. 15 
Central tional Bk. 

Citiz’s’ S. & L.(p.50C) 975 1000 
City Nat ‘2 


Columbia Sav. 





First National Bank. 137° 
—— ———— spi at tig 


og? 3 47 
Garfield 8. & 03 107 
rman-Am. gs Be Go. 111 


_ 
+ 


143 
Co. ( rt. tor. 30 
Wee of Damme. 10 





Savings rust Co.. 
So. Cleveland B! Bkg Co. 
State National Bank. 119 


Western 

West Side B.Co (p. 50) * 
‘Wick B. & T.O. (p.50) 
Woodl’d Av.S. & Co. 1 50 


PENNA. 


ALLEGHENY. 


By Geo. B. Hill & Co : 

Enter; ise 3. “(par 50} 50) £0 100 
n 

First Nat. (eer 0) 110 





Bid. Asked. 
German Nat. Bank... 200  .... 
— aoe for Sav. 

par eeeeeeee eeeee e08 se eeee 
Trust Got 0) 
Second Nat. Bank nae eee 
Werxiaaman'’s Sav * 
ings (par SO) e e888 sect 
PITTSBURGH. 
B. & 

64 65 

104 105 

60 61 

"65 80 

115 ee 

90 94 

200 220 

175 eeoe 

80 81 

600 700 

120 126 

ceca 

175 eeee 

290 eeee 

186 ... 

120 125 

100 eeee 

300 310 

77 #79 

— — 165 175 

115% eeee 

eeeeeeee 64 "66 

75 eeee 

9734 100 

"90 (99 

69 eeee 

120 eeee 

140 eeese 

Se: : css 

ae 

200 eeee 

Sav.. 250 300 
TAs oink cave 

60 65 

280 300 

125 eeee 

200 . ee 

500... 

MRED case dees 
RHODE ISL. . 
PROVIDENCE. 
By D. A. Pierce. 
Aunerions —— * 50 
Atlantic ay gee: wg dada 40 
Blackstone C 
oye ares BO le 
at. B. 
—— at. B 
— pd Re ee 55 50 
e Na — 
Firth Net (par par 56) 100 50 : * 
— —— 
Fourth Nat. Bask 50) 52%... 
Oo — — eeee 
t ar 50). 60 eeee 
Jackson (par 50)..... 20  .... 
Manufacturers’ 1 — 
Mech’ics’ eas . 50) 51% .... 
Mercha’ts’ N.B. p.50) 


Bank Stock Quotations—Continued. 


ng a ee Tm 





Bid. Asked. 


N. Bk. Commer 43% 46— 
N. B. o Am, 42 


Phenix N_B, (par 50). 
N.B. par 400 


136 
Traders’ N.B.(par 50) 38 —* 

ers’ 245 eeee 
var 50). eeece 50 


Westminste er per oO} . Bee 
Weyboss’t N.B.(p.50) 51 54 


Ct 
: 
7* 





S.CAROLINA. 
CHARLESTON. 

By A. C. Kaufman. 
reercese: | 
Br Charie eston NBA. it 180 
—— Sav. —— oes... 

Columbian adi Tr. 
Co. pes J— ‘tie 65 
Exchange Ha. Go. 2... 102 

Cc. ° — * ee080@ 

First Natio Se 
Germania. (par 200) seus eae 
Ger.-Am. Tr lg eece 101 
Sav. Inst... .... 110 





Hibernia 

Miners & Merchan — — 
People’s National Bk. .... 165 
Security Sa 


\ ings eeenee eeee 110 
S.C. Loan & Tr, Go.. eeee 80 
State Sav. (par 25)... .... 32 
TENNESSEE. 
CHATTANOOGA. 
By Landis B’k’g Co. 
a a — 
Chattanooga Nat. B. .... 110 
ttan Sav. B.. 100 105 
Chat. B'g ee Gs accs enue 
Citizens’ B. & Tr.Co. 80 95 
First National Bank. 1 200 
So. Chat. Sa 109 169 
Third National B’k 100 105 
Union B’k & Tr. Co.. eee eeee 
KNOXVILLE. 
By Landis B’k’g Co. 
City National Bank.. 195 0 
Central Savings B’ F 100 —8 
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Bank Stock Quotations—Continued. 
UTAH Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked, 
a Traders’ Bank (p.10) 10 [°10 
NASHVILLE. Teak fon — 108 Union Tr. & Doo. 8 100 ios” 


By Landis B’k’g Co. 95 
American Nat. Bank. os 73 


RICHMOND. 
155 _ By Jno. L. Williams & 
Sons. 


’ Citizens’ B’k 25) 27 
VIRGINIA. —— ne : 
LYNCHBURG. . 1665 
By Thos. F. Stearnes. 
Commercial Bank.... 105 108 
137% 


t Sa ‘ ‘ 137% 
; 0 —— T. 115 
Lake Val. L. & at. Exchange B’k .. 146 ty 
People’s Nat. Bank.. 145 147% Virginia Trust Co.. 








* Actual sales made during the month at or near the bid and asked prices. 




















FINANCIAL REPORTS AND STATISTICS. 


This department of the MaGazInE is this month full to overflowing. Secretary 
Carlisle’s report is continued from the December number, and second to that the pro- 
ceedings before the House Committee on Banking and Currency occupy a large number 
of pages. It has been thought desirable to give this extended space to: the matters 
brought out before that committee, as they embrace the addresses and opinions of a 
number of the most prominent men in the country on the subjectsof banking and 

In addition to the distinguished men whose addresses are given in whole or in part, 
Mr. A. L. Ripley and Mr. C. C. Jackson, of Boston, also appeared, but their views upon 
the financial situation have been fully presented in the last and present numbers of 
the MAGaZINE in articles from their pens respectively which have been quoted at much 


length, 


Report of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
(Continued from the BANKER’s MAGAZINE for December.) 


On the ist day of July last the total cash in the Treasury, excluding current liabilities, 
but including a gold reserve of $64,873,024, was $116,626,221 ; and on the first day of Novem- 
ber, the total cash, excluding current liabilities, but including $61,361,826 in gold, was $106,- 
992,784, showing a decrease of $9,633,487. The excess of expenditures over receipts during the 
last fiscal year was $69,803,260, and —— first five months of the present fiscal P joa 1,- 
787,867.92. It is not believed, however, that this difference between the receipts an sy ae 
ures will continue in the same proportion until the close of the year, and, accordingly, I have 
estimated a deficiency of $20,000,000 at that time. Owing to the re importations of raw 
sugar in anticipation of the passage of the tariff act of August 28, 1894, the duties collected 
upon that article up to December 1 amounted to only $8,022,000, and of course nothing has 
yet been realized from the tax on incomes; as its payment can not be legally enforced until 
after July 1, 1895. But there is reason to believe that the importations of sugar must be re- 
sumed at an early date and continued upon a scale which will yield a large revenue from that 
source during the remainder of the year, and it is probable, also, that on account of the penalties 
which may be incurred for nonpayment within ten days after July 1, a considerable part of the 
income tax will be realized in time to be available. As the reduced rates of duty on manufac- 
tures of wool will take effect on J preg ie 1895, the importations of that class of co will 
doubtless be greatly increased after that date, and, consequently, a considerable addition to the 
revenue may be reasonably anticipated from thatsource. If these expectations should be to any 
poe son extent disappointed, the year will close with a greater deficiency than has been 
estimated. 

My ope is that the laws now in force will yield an ample revenue for the fiscal year 
1896, as all their provisions will then be operative, and the prospective improvement in the busi- 
ness of the country, if realized, will greatly increase the resources from which taxes are col- 
lected, and, acco ngly, a surplus of $28,814,920, is estimated for that year. 

In my last annual report I called attention to the unsatisfactory condition of our financial. 
legislation, and especially to the issue and redemption of circulating notes by the Government, 
and the inability of the Secretary of the Treasury, under existing laws, to make prompt and 
adequate provision for the support of the public credit. The experience of the past year has 
confirmed and strengthened the opinions then expressed, and I therefore respectfully but most 
earnestly urge upon, Con the necessity for remedial legislation during its present session. 
The well-known defects in our financial system and the serious nature of the evils threatened 
by them have done more‘during the last two years to impair the credit of the Government and 
the people of the United States, at home and abroad, and to check our industrial and commer- 
cial progress than all other things combined. and our first and plainest duty is to provide, if 
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possible, some effective method for the Sage, 8 and permanent relief of the country from the 
consequences of the present unwise policy. brief statement of the practical and unavoidable 
results of the existing legislation will demonstrate — — effects upon our financial affairs 
more clearly than any argument that could be submitted. : : 

After many fluctuations, the — reserve held for the redemption of United States legal- 
tender notes was reduced on the 17th day of January, 1894, to the sum of $69,757,824, and the 
cash balance in the Treasury, excluding the current liabilities, but including the gold reserve and 
subsidiary and minor coin, was $88,961,402. The current ordinary expenses for the support of 
the Government were, and for some time had been, very considerably in excess of the current 
receipts, and, consequently, it was impossible to procure gold for the reserve without resorting 
to the issue and sale of bonds, under the authority conferred by the act of January 14, 1875, 
commonly known as the Resumption Act. Accordingly, bonds to the amount of $50,000,000, 
bearing interest at the rate of five per centum, and payable after ten years from date, being one 
of the three classes of bonds authorized by the act referred to, were issued and sold for the sum 
of $58,660,917.63, no bid having been accepted which would yield the purchaser more than three 
per centum upon his investment. On the 6th day of March, 1894, the free gold in the Treasury 
amounted to the sum of $107,446,802, which was the highest point that has been reached since 
March 25, 1898. The lowest point reached by the reserve since the resumption of specie pay- 
ments was on the 7th day of August, 1894, when, by reason of withdrawals in the redemption 
of notes, it was reduced to $52,189,500. After that date it was slowly replenished by voluntary 
exchanges of gold coin for United States notes by the banks, and by small receipts of gold in 
the payment of dues to the Government, until the 14th day of November, 1894, when it reached 
the sum of $61,878,374. | ; 

In the meantime, however, the frequent presentation of notes for redemption in gold by in- 
dividuals and institutions not —— it for export, clearly indicated the existence of a feeling 
of uneasiness in the public mind, while foreign exchange was almost constantly at or near a rate 
which made it more profitable to export gold than to purchase bills, and, consequently, with- 
drawals for shipment were daily threatened. In addition to these causes of anxiety, the vast 
accumulation of money at our financial centers and the general depression in business which 
prevailed in this country, had so reduced the rates of discount that the inducement.to keep 
funds abroad where better investments could be made was much greater than in ordinary times, 
and this, together with the other facts stated, made it highly imprudent to neglect any pre- 
caution which appeared necessary to insure the safety of our financial position. In fact, some 
shipments of gold were actually made, and, as the season was approaching when in the usual 
course of trade and financial operations large exportations nearly always occur, it was con- 
sidered absolutely necessary for the maintenance of the public credit and the continued exe- 
cution of the monetary policy declared by Congress in the act of July 14, 1890, and repeated in 
the act of November 1, 1893, to resort again to the issue of bonds. ith a current revenue in- 
adequate to defray the ordinary current expenses, and practically no receipts of gold from cus- 
toms or other sources, it was evident that the Treasury would be unable to meet even the usual 
demands for export, which, however, would probably be very much augmented by the increased 
apprehension produced by the depleted condition of the reserve. Heretofore, when redemptions 
have been demanded to any considerable amount they have commenced at a time when the re- 
serve was sufficiently large to sustain the loss without seriously endangering the credit of the 
Government, or impairing the soundness of the currency; but with a reserve of only $61,878,374 
to begin with, it would not have been possible at any time heretofore, and in my opinion would 
not be possible hereafter, to meet the obligations of the Government in the manner plainly re- 
quired by the letter and spirit of the statutes enacted by Congress upon the subject. 

This was the condition of affairs when, on the 14th day of November, proposals were issued 
for the sale of additional United States five per cent. ten-year bonds to the amount of $50,000,- 
000, reserving in the official announcement the right to reject any or all bids, and requiring the 
payment of twenty per cent. in gold coin, or gold certificates, at the time of the acceptance of 
each bid, and twenty per cent. at the end of each ten days thereafter, but giving purchasers the 
option to pay the whole amount at once, or at the maturity of any one of the intervening in- 
stallments. The result of this proposition was that four hundred and eighty-six bids were re- 
ceived, amounting to $178,836,050, nearly all of which were at rates which would yield to the 
investor three per cent. or less upon the sums proposed to be paid. One bid was for the whole 
sum of $50,000,000, upon the basis of 2.878 per cent., and being the most advantageous offer for the 
Government that was made, either singly or by aggregating the separate bids, was accepted, 
and the proceeds of the sale, $58,538,500, have nearly all been paid into the Treasury according 
to the terms of the sale. 

This transaction justifies the opinion that a two and one-half per cent. bond, having a 
reasonable time to run, could probably have been sold at par, and certainly that a three per cent 
bond could have been —— of at or above that rate. The fact that a bond bears so high a 
rate of interest and has so long a time to run that it must be sold at a large premium, deters 
many from offering to purchase and detracts considerably from its investment and speculative 
value in the hands of the comparatively few who are willing to take the risk of future fluctu- 
ations in its price. The consequence is that the purchases are made almost exclusively by large 
moneyed institutions and capitalists who are familiar with such securities, and the people gen- 
erally are precluded from investing their savings in the only form which is known to be per- 
fectly anal and always convertibleinto money. As the authority to issue and sell bonds already 
exists, and the present state of our financial legislation compels its occasional exercise, I repeat 
the recommendation made in my last annual report that, in the interest of the Government and 
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people, power be conferred upon the Secretary of the Treasury to negotiate loans at a lower rate 
of interest and for a shorter time than are now allowed. The existence of such authority, in- 
stead of increasing the probabilities of a frequent resort to that means of raising money, would 
have the contrary effect, because, when it is known that the Secretary of the Treasury is clothed 
with ample power and facilities to procure means for the maintenance of the reserve, public 
confidence in the ability of the Government to meet promptly all demands upon it will be much 
stronger than under present circumstances. Besides, the policy of limiting the Government to 
the sale of an antiquated bond, bearing a rate of interest wholly inconsistent with the existing 
state of the public credit and having a longer time to run than is apparently necessary at the 
date of its issue, can not be justified upon any grounds of expediency or principle. The only 
bonds which the Government now has authority to issue for any purpose are described in the 
Refunding Act of July 14, 1870, passed nearly a quarter of a century ago, and since then the 
credit and resources of the country have so greatly improved that the fiscal legislationof that 
period is wholly unsuited to the present situation. 

The law should be so amended as to conform to the conditions and requirements of the pub- 
lic credit and service at the present time, and I earnestly hope that Congress will take early and 
favorable action upon the subject. 

ad there been no statute or public policy requiring the Government to redeem in coin and 
reissue its own notes and to maintain the parity of two kinds of coin of unequal intrinsic value, 
there would never have been a time since the close of the war when the funds in the Treasury 
were not ample for all other purposes, and no issue of bonds could, therefore, have been nec- 
essary. But while the statutes referred to remain in force, and so long as there are in circula- 
tion under the authority of the.Government two coins unequal in value, but equal in legal-ten- 
der qualities, every consideration of good faith and sound policy requires the prompt redempt- 
ion of the notes on presentation in the kind of coin demanded by the holder, and the constant 
observance of such administrative methods as may be necessary to preserve the agrees ain. 
power of the less valuable metal. This is essential to the continued circulation of our standa 
silver dollars and their paper representatives at par, and to abandon this policy, without sub- 
stituting a better one in its place, would not only fail to cure many of the evils now existing, 
but would entail upon the people of the country additional and greater ones. 

If, however, the mandatory legislation which keeps a large volume of Government notes 
in circulation, notwithstanding their repeated redemptions in coin, and also imposes upon the 
Government an obligation to maintain the parity of the two metals in respect to their purchas- 
ing and debt-paying power, is perpetuated, it is evident that the Treasury must remain in a 
position which will compel it to procure and furnish gold to all who demand it, whether they 
be our own citizens or citizens or subjects of other countries. At the same time it will have no 
lawful or regular means of obtaining gold, except by the issue and sale of bonds, thus per- 
iodically increasing the interest-bearing public debt without either making permanent additions 
to its stock of this metal, or diminishing to any extent its obligations on account of the notes 
redeemed. This situation is the necessary result of three features of our currency legislation, 
and it can not be permanently avoided, or even temporarily improved, without material changes 
in our laws relating to that subject. These features are: 

(1) The,circulation of United States notes as currency and their current redemption in coin 
on demand. 

(2) The compulsory reissue of such notes after redemption. 

(8) The excessive accumulation and coinage of silver and the issue of notes and certificates 
against it upon a ratio which greatly over-* ‘lues that metal as compared with the standard 
unit of value in this and the other principa: commercial countries. 

These features are the most prominent characteristics of our financial code and they consti- 
tute a monetary system unlike that of any other enlightened government in the world. One 
of their most obvious effects is to defeat all attempts of the Treasury Department to procure and 
keep constantly on hand a sufficient amount of gold to inspire entire confidence at home and 
abroad in the ability of the Government to preserve its own credit and maintain a sound cur- 
rency for the use of the people. Frequent issues of bonds for the purpose of procuring gold, 
which cannot be kept after it has been obtained, wi'l certainly cause increased distrust among 
our own people, as wellas among the people of other countries, and not only swell the volume 
of our securities returning from abroad for sale or redemption, but increase the withdrawals of 
foreign capital heretofore invested in our domestic enterprises ; and it must be admitted by all, 
no matter what opinions they may entertain upon current questions of finance, that such a con- 
dition of affairs can not permanently continue without still more serious consequences to the 
material interests of all our citizens than have heretofore been experienced. 

The result of all our commercial and financial transactions with the people of other coun- 
tries has been to keep us almost constantly in the position of debtors, and, generally, to a very 
large amount. The prosperity of our people, therefore, depends largely upon their ability to 
sell their surplus products in foreign markets at remunerative prices in order to secure money 
or establish credit abroad with which to pay interest and dividends upon loans and other invest- 
ments which our customers there have made here. Ordinarily, when there is no distrust of our 
currency, or other discouraging influence, a considerable part of the interest and dividends earned 
by foreign capital in this country is annually or semi-annually reinvested here, and this, to- 
gether with the fact that under normal conditions the balance of trade is in our favor, enables 
our people to meet their obligations abroad without reducing their stock of money at home. 
But when distrust arises, either as to our ability to pay, or as to the value of the money with 
which we intend to pay, the foreign capitalist not only ceases to reinvest but proceeds to with- 
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draw all his money by disposing of his American securities in order to protect both capital and 
income against threatened depreciation. There are but two waysin which this withdrawal can 
be effected [?]; one is for our people to export and sell their commodities in foreign markets to a 
sufficient amount to create a balance of credit in their favor equal to the amount to be with- 
drawn, and the other is to ship gold, that being the only money recognized in the settlement of 
international balances. The extent to which + te withdrawals have occurred during the last 
two years, and the manner in which they have been accomplished, are partly shown by the 
facts that, although our exports of merchandise, including silver bullion, exceeeded our im- 
ports during the fiscal year 1893 to the amount of $86,279,795, the net export of gold was $86, - 
897,275, while during the fiscal year 1894 the net export of that metal was $4,172,665, notwith- 
standing the balance in our favor on account of merchandise and silver bullion sold abroad 
amounted to $264,314,663. It thus appears that our people were compelled to pay abroad in 
merchandise and gold during the time named at least $3891,600,000 more than they received 
back, and this vast sum has been abstracted largely from the active business enterprises of the 
country, so affecting their growth and prosperity as to limit consnmption, reduce prices and 
discourage productive industry. | 

But, independently of these considerations, our own people have a clear right to demand a 
sound and stable currency for use in the transaction of their business at home, while their 
purely commercial relations with the people of other countries, upon whom the producers of 
exportable commodities are Gompelled to rely for the consumption of their surplus, cannot be 
profitably maintained unless they are always ina condition to pay for what they buy in as 
good money as they receive for what they sell. We cannot, therefore, preserve our e rela- 
tions with the best customers for our surplus products unless we maintain a monetary system 
substantially in accord with theirs; and until they manifest a disposition to co-operate with us 
in effecting a change upon terms just and fair to all our interests, we ought to continue our 
adhesion to the gold standard of value with as large a use of silver as is consistent with the 
strict maintenance of that policy. But in order to insure the success of such a policy it is 
necessary not only that the Government should be at all times prepared to redeem its direct 
obligations in the standard unit of value and preserve equality in the exchangeable value of all 
its legal-tender coins, but that its ability and determination to discharge this duty shall be so 
manifest as to command the entire confidence of the public. 

Since the resumption of specie payments, on the first day of — 1879, United States 
legal-tender notes, and Treasury notes issued under the act of July 14, 1890, have been re- 
deemed in gold to the amount of $260,000,000, and all the notes so redeemed have been reissued 
and are now outstanding. They are a constant menace to the gold reserve, and no scheme of 
financial reform can be complete or effectual which does not provide at least for their gradual 
elimination from our currency system. To retain them as a part of the currency of the people 
and refuse to redeem them in standard coin on demand, would be repudiation in its most odious 
form, because the larger part of these notes were forced into the circulation by the Govern- 
ment at a time and under circumstances which justified the most implicit reliance upon its good 
faith. On the other hand, to continue their redemption and re-issue under present conditions 
endangers the entire volume of our currency, discredits the obligations of the Government and 
fo increases the public debt, and seriously embarrasses the administration of our financial 
affairs. 

While no proposition shonld be entertained that will have a tendency to degrade the cur- 
rency, or in any degree impair public confidence in its safety, I am convinced that the interests 
of the country require such changes in our legislation as will disconnect the Government 
entirely from the business of issuing or re-issuing circulating notes, and thus relieve its fiscal 
department from the periodical demands upon its resources which, under the existing system, 
must continue to disturb the financial and general business affairs of the people. In proposing. 
such changes no consideration should be ignored which affects the industrial or commercia 

interests of any part of the country, for all the people are alike concerned in whatever pro- 
motes or retards the healthy development of our great national resources. 

It is not the capitalist alone whose interests are affected by the use, or threatened use, of a 
depreciated and fluctuating currency, and the consequent derangement and diminution of busi- 
ness. A paralysis of business, whatever may be its cause, strikes first the wage earner, then the 
man of moderate means, and lastly the capitalist who has accumulated a surplus store of — 
or money. A sound and elastic currency, capable of adjusting its volume easily and rapidly to 
the actual demands of legitimate business, is what the common interests of all our people . 
require, and no argument is necessary to show that such a currency is impossible under an 
system of compulsory issue, or re-issue, of circulating notes. Arbitrary regulation of the vol- 
ume of circulation to be kept outstanding is wholly inconsistent with the maintenance of a 
healthy financial condition and is the exercise of a function which does not properly belong to 
the Government of the United States, or any other public authority. Its effect is to force 
paper currency upon the people when it is not needed, and deprive them of it when it is 
needed, thus establishing and maintaining an improper and unwarranted connection between 
the Government and the private business affairs of its citizens, and making their successful 

rosecution largely dependent upon the judgment or caprice of a superior authority having no 
nterest in the transactions except, perhaps, a partisan interest not in harmony with sound 
fiscal arrangements. 

Under our present currency system, so far as it consists of notes issued by the United 
States Government, the volume of circulation was intended to be, and is in fact, unchangeable ; 
it is unalterably fixed at a certain amount and, no matter how great the emergency may be, it 
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can be neither enlarged nor diminished. The * part of the currency possessing in any degree 
the quality of elasticity is that issued by the national banking associations, and it is now gener- 
ally conceded, I believe, that in this respect, at least, it has failed to meet the requirements of 
the situation at some of the most critical periods in the business affairs of the country. This 
failure is attributable, in my opinion, to three principal causes: First, the large volume of 
United States currency of various kinds kept constantly outstanding, making the contraction or 
expansion of the comparatively small National bank circulation less effective than it would 
otherwise have been ; secondly, the difficulty and delay in procuring, and to some extent in re- 
tiring, circulation : thirdly and mainly, the provisions of the law which require the deposit of 
United States bonds to secure circulation and restrict the issue of notes to ninety per cent. of 
the par value of the bonds. With $900,000,000 in United States notes, notes of 1890, 
silver certificates and gold certificates, besides about $625,000,000in gold and silver coins, con- 
stantly outstanding, none of which can be lawfully retired by the Government without substi- 
tuting other currency in its place, the National bank notes, which amount to only $207,500,000, 
or about twelve per cent. of the whole, cannot exert a very effective influence upon the volume 
of outstanding currency at ony time, and Pry sae pl at times when large contractions or - 
sions are most needed. But the greatest culties are encountered, and the National g 
system, as now organized, is least effective when the business of the country demands quic 
expansions of the currency to meet sudden emergencies. In the first place, in order to secure 
additional circulation, the banks are required, at the very time when money is most difficult to 
procure, to deposit United States bonds, worth in the market much more their face value, 
pe ape which they will receive notes only to the amount of ninety per cent. upon the par value 
of the securities ; and in the second place, under the present laws, which do not authorize the 
Treasury Department to prepare and hold a reserve of blank National bank notes ready for 
delivery immediately upon applieation, from thirty to sixty days must ordinarily elapse before 
the issue can be e, and in the meantime the emergency has probably passed. Thus the 
inducement to take out circulation when business necessities are greatest is very small, if it 
exists at all, and even if applications are made the circulation will probably not be secured until 
too late to afford relief. 

In addition to these obstructions to the peers increase and decrease of circulation, the 
ninth section of the act of July 12, 1882, which provides for the extension of the corporate 
existence of National banks, expressly prohibits them from retiring their notes to a greater 
amount than $3,000,000 in the aggregate per month, and enacts that no bank which has made a 
deposit of lawful money in order to withdraw its circulation shall be permitted to make wf 
increase in its circulation for a period of six months thereafter. These provisions are so mani- 
festly in conflict with the dictates of sound policy that they require no comment. 





House Committee on Banking and Currency. 


The bill submitted by Mr. Carlisle to the Committee was the document upon which all the 
discussion took place, and it is therefore printed here rather than the amended bill which was 
substituted in the House of Representatives after a few days’ debate on the Carlisle bill. 


Mr. Carlisle’s Bill. 


The text of the bill which Mr. Carlisle submitted to the committee is as follows: 


An Act to amend the laws relating to National banking associations, to exempt the notes of 
State banks from taxation upon certain conditions, and for other purposes. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted that all acts and parts of acts which require, or authorize, the deposit 
of United States bonds to secure circulating notes issued by National banking associations be 
and the same are hereby repealed, and such notes hereafter prepared shall not contain the state- 
ment that they are so sec ‘ 

Sec. 2. That any National banking association organized as now provided by law, and any 
National banking association hereafter organized, may take out circulating notes to an amount 
not exceeding 75 Pe cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital upon depositing with the Treas- 
urer of the United States legal-tender notes, including Treasury notes issued under the act ap- 

roved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘ An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of 

—— notes thereon, and for other purposes,” as a guarantee fund equal to 30 per cent of the 
circulating notes applied for. The association making such deposit shall be entitled to receive 
from the Comptroller of the Currency circulating notes in denominations of $10 and multiples 
thereof in blank, registered and countersigned, as provided by law, and all such notes, together 
with the circulating notes of National banking associations now outstanding, shall constitute, 
and are hereby declared to be, a first lien upon all the assets of the association issuing the same. 
All circulating notes hereafter furnished to National banking associations shall be uniform in 
design, but any association desiring to redeem its circulating notes in gold may have them made 
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payable in that coin, and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
have prepared and keep on hand ready for delivery on application a reserve of blank notes for 
each National banking association having circulation, but such reserve for each bank shall at no 
time be in excess of the difference between the amount of its notes then outstanding and the 
total amount which it is by this act authorized to receive. 

Sec. 8. That in lieu of all existing taxes, each National banking association shall pay to the 
Treasurer of the United States, in the months of January and July each year, a duty of one- 
fourth of 1 per cent for each half-year upon the average amount of its notesin circulation, and in 
computing such average all notes issued by such association and not actually retired from cir- 
culation in the manner hereinafter provided shall be included, 

Sec. 4. That each National banking association shall redeem its notes at par in lawful money 
of the United States, on presentation at its own office, or at such agencies as may be desig- 
nated by it for that purpose, and whenever such association desires to retire the whole, or any 
part, of its circulation, the notes to be retired shall be forwarded to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for cancellation, and thereupon 30 per cent of the amount of such cancelled notes shall be 
returned to the association. Defaced and mutilated notes and notes otherwise unfit for circu- 
lation, which have been redeemed by any association, may be returned to the Comptroller of the 
_ Currency for destruction and reissue, as now provided by law. 

Sec. 5. That in order to provide a safety fund for the prompt redemption of circulating 
notes of failed National banking associations, each such association now organized, or hereafter 
organized, shall pay to the Treasurer of the United States, in the months of January and July 
in each year, a tax of one-fourth of 1 per cent for each half-year upon the average amount of its 
circulating notes outstanding, to be computed as hereinbefore provided, until the said fund 
amounts to a sum equal to 5 per cent upon the total amount of National bank notes outstanding, 
and thereafter said tax shall cease. Each association hereafter organized, and each association 
applying for additional circulation, shall pay its pro rata share into the said fund before re- 
ceiving notes, but an association retiring or reducing its circulation shall not be entitled to with- 
draw any part of said fund. When a National banking association becomes insolvent, its guar- 
antee fund held on deposit shall be transferred to the safety fund herein provided for, and ap- 
plied to the redemption of its outstanding notes, and in case the said last-mentioned fund should 
at any time be impaired by the redemption of the notes of failed National banks, and the im- 
mediately available assets of said banks are not sufficient to reimburse it, said fund shall be at 
once restored by pro rata assessments upon all the other associations, according to the amount of 
their outstanding circulation, and the associations so assessed shall have a first lien upon the as- 
sets of each failed bank for the amount properly chargeable to such bank on account of the re- 
demption of its circulation. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Treasury may from time to time invest any money be- 
longing to the safety fund in United States bonds having the longest time to run, and the bonds 
so purchased and the interest accruing thereon shall be held as part of the said fund. Such 
bonds may be sold when necessary and the proceeds used for the redemption of the circulation 
- notes of failed National banks. 

Sec. 7. That every National banking association heretofore organized and having bonds on 
deposit to secure circulation shall, on or before the 1st day of July, 1895, withdraw such bonds 
and deposit with the Treasurer of the United States a guarantee fund consisting of United 
States legal-tender notes, —— the Treasury notes issued under the act of July 14, 1890, 
equal to 30 per cent of its outstanding circulation at the time of such withdrawal and deposit, 
and all laws and parts o flaws requiring such association to deposit, or to keep on deposit, with 
the Treasurer of the United States bonds of the United States for any purpose other than as se- 
curity for public moneys, shall be and are hereby repealed from and after the said date. 

* eg 8. That Sections 9 and 12 of the act approved July 12, 1882, entitled, ‘‘ An act to en- 
able National banking associations to extend their corporate existence and for other purposes,” 
and Section 31 of the act approved June 8, 1864, entitled ‘‘ An act to provide a National currency 
secured by a pledge of United States bonds, and to provide for the circulation and redemp- 
tion —— ” and all acts and parts of acts amendatory thereof, be and the same are hereby 
repealed. 

. Sec. 9. That the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, use from time to time an 
surplus revenue of the United States in the redemption and retirement of United States legal- 
tender notes, but the amount of such notes retired shall not in the aggregate exceed an amount 
equal to 70 per cent of the additional circulation taken out by National banks and State banks 
under the provisions of this act ; and hereafter no United States notes or Treasury notes author- 
ized by the act of July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘ An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and 
the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes,” of a less denomination than $10 
shall be issued, and as rapidly as such notes of denominations less than $10 shall be received 
into the Treasury they shall be cancelled and an equal amount of notes of like character, but in 
denominations of $10 or multiples thereof, shall be issued in their places, but nothing in this act 
Poca ry 80 a as to repeal or in any manner affect the second section of the said act of 

, 1890. : 

"thee: 10. That thc use of circulating notes issued by a banking corporation duly organized 
under the laws of any State and which transacts no other than a banking business, shall be 
exempt from taxation under the laws of the United States when it is shown to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency— 

First—That such bank has at no time had outstanding its circulating notes in excess of 75 
per cent of its paid-up and unimpaired capital. | 
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Second—That its stockholders are individually liable for the redemption of its circulatin 
notes to the full extent of their ownership of stock ; but this shall not be required in the case o 
persons holding stock as executors, administrators, guardians or trustees, if the assets and funds 
in their hands are liable in like manner, and to the same extent, as the testator, intestate, ward or 
pers interested in such funds would be if living and competent to act and hold the stock in 

is own name, 
. bt Scr the circulating notes constitute by law a first lien upon all the assets of the 
ank. : 

Fourth—That the bank has‘at all times kept on deposit with an official of the State author- 
ized by law to receive and hold the same, a guarantee fund in United States legal-tender notes, 
ps Treasury notes of 1890, equal to 30 per cent of its outstanding gE I notes ; and 

Fifth—That it has promptly redeemed its notes at par on demand at its principal office or 
at one or more of its branch offices, if it has branches. : 

Sec. 11. That the Secretary of the Treasury may, under proper rules and regulations to be 
established by him, permit State banks to procure and use in the preparation of their notes the 
distinctive paper used in printing United States securities ; but no State bank shall print or en- 
grave its notes in similitude of a United States note, or certificate, or National bank note. 





tt — 
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Secretary Carlisle’s Remarks. 


The hearing given Secretary Carlisle on December 10 by the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency attracted general attention. The large room of the Ways and Means Committee 
was filled with prominent members of the House and leading bankers, and all but two of the 
seventeen members of the committee were present. | 

Secretary Carlisle made a favorable impression upon members of both parties by his 
readiness to answer questions regarding every detail. He explained at the outset the general 
features of his plan, and took up in numerical order the propositions for legislation submitted 
in his report. He pointed out. the differences between his plan and that adopted by the 
bankers at Baltimore, dwelling especially upon the larger percentage of circulation to capital 
which he proposed, and the fact that the banks furnished the fund to protect the notes of the 
associate banks under his plan without guarantee of the payment of the notes as proposed at 
Baltimore. He declared that making the notes a first lien upon the assets and establishing a 
safety fund was a sufficient guarantee of redemption at par, and that his proposition protected 
the notes still further by the deposit of thirty per cent. of their face value in the legal tender 
notes of the United States. 

The cross-examination which followed the Secretary’s preliminary statement brought out 
many aspects of the proposed plan, and indicated the Secretary’s attitude on certain 
controverted points. 7 | 

Mr. Warner asked the Secretary whether the thirty per cent. legal tender fund was 
essential to the safety of the notes or simply a matter of superabundant caution, ‘‘ while not 
absolutely essential to the safety of the note.” 

The Secretary replied: ‘‘I regard it as a wise precautionary measure, and a provision 
which will operate favorably to the Government.” 

Mr. Warner inquired whether, if the guarantee fund were raised to seven or seven and a 
half per cent., it would not afford the same security for the notes of failed banks that was 
afforded by the five per cent. fund and the special guarantee fund of thirty per cent. which 
was held against the circulation of each bank. 

Mr. Carlisle replied: ‘‘I think with a seven and a half per cent. safety fund and the 
common liability of all the banks:that the notes would be safe, but in my opinion the banks 
ought to be required to put up thirty per cent. for the purpose of making their notes perfectly 
secure. 

Mr. Johnson of Ohio desired to know what inducement the banks*would have to reduce 
circulation. 

Mr. Carlisle replied that the entire volume of the National bank currency would not be 
issued up to the limit, except as the business of the country required. In particular localities 
where money is in such demand that the bank is justified in issuing the notes, the banks will 
issue and ought to issue. 

As soon as the circulation ceases to be profitable the banks will retire the notes rather than 
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pay a tax upon them. Under the present system that does not occur. It is considerable 


trouble for a bank to retire or reduce its circulation. 

Mr. Brosius of Pennsylvania asked some qiestions regarding the recommendation that no 
specific reserve be required against deposits. | 

The Secretary replied that neither the Bank of England, Bank of France nor the Bank of 
Germany was required to hold any specific money or property against its notes, nor any 
reserve on account of deposits. 

The Secretary then took up the provision for limiting the denomination of National bank 
notes to a minimum of ten dollars, and said the limit ought to be embodied in any plan of 
currency reform adopted. He proposed in any bill presented to provide not only for the 
retirement of bank notes but of other notes below ten dollars. This would prevent silver 
certificates coming back to the Treasury, as they now do, because it would afford them a 
field for circulation. 

Mr. Warner asked whether the ten dollar minimum applied, under the Secretary’s plan, to 
the issues of State banks. 

Mr. Carlisle—I have not included that in the plan, but I have thought a great deal about 
it. There is a doubt in my mind whether, as those notes are to be substantially of local 
circulation, it would be well to do it. 

Mr. Warner—lIn case they are not limited, would not the occupation of the field by State 
banks take away the benefit proposed by limiting the bills of National banks ? 

Mr. Carlisle—Undoubtedly, to some extent. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—It would give the State banks an — over National banks, 
would it not ? 

Mr. Carlisle—It might. These are considerations that have occurred to me, but I have 
really formed no very decided conclusions, 

Mr. Hall of Missouri wanted an explanation of the provision permitting banks desiring to 
redeem their notes in gold to have them made payable in that coin. 

Mr. Carlisle read the provision in the existing National Banking Act for gold banks, and 
said it was the purpose not to disturb the gold banks, which exist only on the. Pacific Coast, 
where paper currency is not much in circulation. 

Mr. Hall—You do not see any danger that may result from them to the rest of the United 


States ? 
Mr, Carlisle—If a National bank chooses to bind itself to pay its notes in gold I do not see 


anyfobjection to it. 

Mr. Sperry of Connecticut—If your plan in its operation should retire the greenbacks and 
Sherman notes there would be no Government paper money redeemable in gold ? 

Mr. Carlisle—None, except gold certificates. 

Mr. Sperry—Then we should be on a silver basis ? 

Mr. Carlisle—No, on a gold basis, the same as we are now, unless the banks refused to 
pay gold. We maintain the parity of the two metals by receiving them in satisfaction of .any 
debt due the Government, and paying a man whom the Government owes money gold if he — 
wants it. If any creditor of the Government wants silver he gets it; if he wants gold he gets 
it. In that way we keep the two metals on a parity with each other. In that way we should 
continue to do so. 

Mr. Warner—Let me ask you whether the distribution of the silver certificates among the 
people, as suggested by you, would not enable the banks to accumulate more gold? 

Mr. Carlisle—Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warner—And the banks would have more tendency then to pay gold for their notes? 

Mr. Carlisle—Undoubtedly. ; 

Mr. Walker of Massachusetts—Have you given any attention to the question how long it 
would take under your plan to retire the greenbacks ? 

Mr. Carlisle—It would depend upon the amount of circulation taken out and the surplus 
revenue in the Treasury. It might take twenty years; it might be done in five or six years. 

Mr. Sperry—If the time should come under your system when the gold payments of the 
Government should disappear, what reason have you to suppose that the entire receipts of the 
Government would not be in silver ? 

Mr. Carlisle—There would not be silver enough to do it. Silver now constitutes about 
one-fifth of our circulation, and if my suggestion should be accomplished for retiring other 
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notes below ten dollars I think the silver and silver certificates would be out all the time. Dues 
to the Government are not usually paid in small bills. They are inconvenient to count and 
handle. 

Mr. Walker introduced a discussion entirely apart from the Banking bill, regarding the 
subsidiary coinage, and Chairman Springer ended it by calling attention to the provision in 
section 9 of the Secretary’s bill repealing the laws imposing limitations upon the reserve kept 
on account of deposits. Mr. Carlisle said that he could imagine what would have been the con- 
dition of the Treasury if it had been forbidden to use any part of its $100,000,000 gold reserve 
last spring. Banks which are not required by law to keep a fixed reserve, he declared, do 
keep an adequate reserve. If a bank is well managed it must keep cash enough on hand 
to meet the demands of its depositors. The Secretary did not see how the provision which 
forbids using that reserve for the very purpose for which it was intended could be wise. 

Mr. Warner—I would like to ask whether the abandonment of a fixed limit for the reserve 
jn the case of National banks would not give them a great advantage over State banks where 
State laws require a fixed reserve ? . 

Mr. Carlisle—Possibly it might. 

Mr. Walker suggested that the banks pay interest on the deficit in their reserve, and asked 
whether the Secretary had examined the provisions of House bill 171, introduced by himself. 
The Secretary said that he had not, but would do so. He then explained further his position 
toward State banking by saying that theoretically he did not believe the Government of the 
United States should impose any tax upon the notes of State banks lawfully issued, but there 
was such a tax which had been declared constitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and it might not be good financial policy to repeal it. He said that he would relax it 
so that it would not be absolutely prohibitory. 

Mr. Cox of Tennessee—Who would decide that the restrictions upon State banks had been 
complied with ? 

Mr. Carlisle—This plan provides for satisfying the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the Currency. No authority would be issued in advance to a State banking 
association to issue notes, but State banks would organize under the law and comply with 
these conditions, and when the time came to collect the tax they would show that they had 
complied with all these conditions. 

Mr. Cox—Then the State banks would have to assume the responsibility, and if the 
United States authorities decided that they had not they would have to pay the tax ? 

Mr. Carlisle—That would be the incentive to comply. The Government officials would 
have the right to take all necessary steps to ascertain the facts. There would be no provision 
of the law compelling a State bank to submit to an examination of its affairs, but if an agent 
of the Treasury went into the bank and the bank refused to let him see its books, the answer 
would be: ‘‘ Very well; you must pay the tax.” 

Mr. Warner then asked whether the Secretary contemplated the keeping of the 80 per cent. 
reserve in legal tender notes in the custody of the State banks themselves or elsewhere, as in 
the case of the National banks. 

Mr. Carlisle—I have thought about that a great deal, and have not come to any satisfactory 
conclusion as to whether the bank should be required to keep that in its own vaults or with 
some State official. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—Why not with the National authority ? 

Mr. Carlisle—-Because I do not think the National authority has anything todo withit. I 
think the only authority the United States has, if it has any, is the power to tax ; and you may, 
assuming that power, impose conditions, but I do not think the United States has any authority 
to take hold of a State bank system except to say that it will not tax State bank notes under 
certain conditions. 

Mr. Warner—May I ask whether you intend in any case that the 80 per cent. fund shall be 
kept separate ? 

Mr. Carlisle—That was my idea. That it shall not be used at all except for the redemption 
of notes, and not as a part of the general reserve. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—In case a bank failed to comply with the conditions, what power 
is there to ascertain the failure ? 

Mr. Carlisle—There is every power which any intelligent man need want. The Secretary 
and Comptroller have the power to levy the tax, and the bank must show that it is entitled to 
exemption. 
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Mr. Johnson—Let me ask you if bank paper did not depreciate before the war, and still 
have currency ? 

Mr. Carlisle—Undoubtedly ; but I do not believe you can any more réstore the wild-cat 
banking currency than you can restore the conditions under which that currency was issued. 

Mr. Walker—I would like to know if the theory under which examinations are now made 
is not that a bank can make its condition sound for a day or a few days at a time, if it has 
notice of an examination. Does not your plan proceed on the opposite theory of allowing the 
bank to make their own reports ? 

Mr. Carlisle—As to the National banks, the plan proposes no change. As to the State 
banks, the only penalty is the payment of 10 per cent. tax on all of their circulation. If that is 
not sufficient to compel a State bank to comply with these conditions it would not issue notes, 
for it would be closed up at once. 

Mr. Hall again called attention to the fact that the 10 per cent. tax is levied whenever the 
note is paid out by any bank. Would not that, he inquired, make the surveillance over these 
banks better than over the National banks? 

Mr. Carlisle—No person would take that note unless he was assured it was good. 

Mr. Brosius—I want to ask how long a bank could do business before being called on to 
exhibit evidence of its compliance with law? : 

Mr. Carlisle—The tax is levied only annually. 

Mr. Brosius—Then they could issue for one year before the tax is due? 

Mr. Hall—They can do it now. 

Mr. Cobb of Alabama—I would like to know if the conditions regarding State banks are 
not so stringent that circulation could not be maintained under them, making every individual 
so highly responsible that every intelligent citizen would be afraid to take hold of them? 

Mr. Carlisle—That is what I said a few moments ago, that the note would not circulate 
unless it was a good note. 

Mr. Cobb—Is it not a guarantee that you would not have State banking at all? 

Mr. Carlisle—I do not think that. I think if a State bank complied with the law people 
wonld take the notes if they need them. I do not attach the importance to this State 
banking provision that some do. 

Mr. Cobb—How can any individual citizen know that it is a good currency? 

Mr. Carlisle—Well, he has the assurance that the bank would not undertake to issue notes 
under this system, subject to the 10 per cent. tax, without complying with this condition of the 
law ; that the bank could not afford to put itself in that position. 

Mr. Cobb—That is the only guarantee, is it not? 

Mr. Carlisle—No, it is in addition to other guarantees that every man has who takes a 
bank note. 

Mr. Springer—I would like to ask the Secretary if it would not be well to remit the tax 
upon State banks complying with the same conditions as the National banks? 

Mr. Carlisle—Then I see no useSwhatever for providing for a State bank system. 

Mr. Springer—If you apply one provision you may apply that as well as the other. 

Mr. Carlisle—If we undertake to enforce conditions we can enforce such conditions as we 
please, but if we impose the same conditions as on the National banks, we must take the super- 
vision of them. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—If we can get through Congress a banking bill revising our bank- 
ing and currency jsystem, and get anelastic system of currency, why will that not answer the 
necessities of all our people? Do you consider the State bank system necessary to currercy 
reform? 

Mr.*Carlisle—There seems to be a demand in certain parts of the country for State banks 
to supply them with currency for local use in certain seasons of the year, and in deference to 
that sentiment I incorporated that into this plan. I believe that the imposition of this tax for the 
purposes for which it was imposed was an unconstitutional use of power, but the court has 
said [that it was constitutional, and therefore my position would lead me to repeal it 
absolutely. But that cannot be done, and in deference to this demand for a State banking 
system this has been incorporated here upon such conditions as will secure a sound note. 

Mr. Johnson—Will not your plan with the State banking system eliminated give the 
country the elastic currency which you say is needed? wnt 

Mr. Carlisle—I think it would, but at the same time a part of this plan, end in my opinion 
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a most valuable part of it, is a provision which authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
use the surplus revenue to retire the legal tender notes and the notes of 1890, to the extent of 
70 per cent. of the notes issued under this plan. You understand that when a National bank 
or a State bank takes out circulation it will increase the circulation nearly 70 per cent. of the 
amount taken out, because it has to lock up 30 per cent. Now, in order to make a wider field, 
the State circulation is added to the National system. In other words, it affords the Secretary 
of the Treasury an opportunity to relieve the Government from the redemption of gold paper 
to a greater extent than under the National system alone. 

On the 11th of December Secretary Carlisle appeared again before the Committee, and 
brought with him a draft of his bill, which was substantially the bill as afterwords reported 
to the House and printed above in full. When he read and explained the various provisions 
it appeared that he had reached a decision upon two features in respect to which he was not 
ready to express an opinion on the 10th. One was that the guarantee funds of State banks 
organized under his plan should be deposited with and kept by a State official designated and 
authorized by law in the respective States. The other was that State banks should not be 
prohibited from issuing notes of a lower denomination or of lower denominations than $10. 

In support of this part of his scheme the Secretary remarked that these small notes would 
be a great convenience to the people of the neighborhoods or communities in which the banks 
were situated, and to which their circulation, in his opinion, would be chiefly confined. 

Mr. Carlisle read a statement concerning the profits to the banks under this plan. On a 
capital of $100,000 a National bank would deposit 30 per cent. of this amount and take out 
$75,000. Its profits for each year until the safety fund of 5per cent. was deposited would be 
$1,972.98 ; after that it would be $2,722.98. Under the present system a National bank on a 
2 per cent. bond would realize a profit of $484.28 after the same deductions have been made ; on 
a 4 per cent. bond, $611.50; on a 5 per cent. bond, $559.83; on a 6 per cent. currency bond, 
$1,648.17. All these estimates were on the supposition that a bank would load its funds on a 6 
per cent. basis. 

Mr. Carlisle said, in answer to Mr. Walker (Rep., Mass.), that he did not believe a legal 
requirement in his measure that customs dues should be paid in gold would make any difference 
whatever in financial conditions. Importers in New York, for instance, would simply draw 
gold from the Sub-Treasury and pay it back as dues, and this process of paying out and paying 
in would go on from day to day without making any appreciable change in the amount of gold 
in the possession of the Government. 
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Comptroller Eckels’ Remarks. 


Before the Banking and Currency Committee on the 10th of December, Mr. Eckels sketched 
the present aspect of the National banking system, giving the number of depositors, the total | 
capital invested and in circulation, with other statistical information. He believed, he said, 
that anything contemplating a radical change in a system involving such a large number of 
people should be surrounded by safeguards that would give it complete confidence. The 
instruments which the National banks should be allowed to issue should be instruments of 
complete credit that would be received with entire confidence by everybody. ‘Therefore, when 
it was contemplated to change existing banking laws, it should be done without any rapidity 

that would make the change too radical. One thing that must be taken into account by the 
committee in dealing with the question was that our National banking system was different 
from the system in any other country. No change could be made without thorough remem- 
brance of the fact that the deposit principle was the principal one in this country and that it 
was not the most important in other countries. It was necessary that the banking system 
should be so arranged that a person must secure immediately, and not ultimately, redemption 
of the bank’s notes on presentation. To give confidence and protection he had suggested in 
his annual report a plan for making absolutely secure at least 50 percent. of a bank’s notes. 
The question would undoubtedly occur to many, why should the banks be required to deposit 
with the Government 50 per cent. in legal-tender. This was absolutely necessary. That 
principle of our banking system which provided for the redemption of legal-tender notes was 
the cause of a continual depletion of the gold reserve. The faith of the people in the ability of 
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the Government to take care of its promises to pay was being continually shaken, and their faith 
would continue to waver so long as we believed that we could legislate in money matters for 
the benefit of the people of the United States alone. We were obliged to také into considera- 
tion the currency system of other countries. Undoubtedly the manly thing for us to have done 
would have been to recall for cancellation these promises of the Government. 

Mr. Eckels believed that the banks should give something for the valuable franchise given 
them in Mr. Carlisle’s plan to issue their notes against assets. He believed the banks should be 
compelled to deposit with the United States Treasurer legal-tender notes received in exchange 
dollar for dollar and not subject to any taxation. By the payment of dollar for dollar on these 
deposits of National banks with the Government, the circulating medium would not be lessened 
nor expanded, but simply the substitution of one thing for another. The banks should also be 
made responsible, and not the Government, for the redemption of these notes in gold coin, 
although the Government would have to redeem them ultimately. Unless there were sufficient 
profit in circulation the banks would not take out circulation, and to that extent the already 
large volume of National bank circulation would be reduced. Banks, said Mr. Eckels, could 
as easily ascertain whether there would be a profit to them in issuing the circulating notes as 
could the actuary who figures out the profit to be derived from an investment in the stock of 
a life insurance company. Elasticity in money, Mr. Eckels maintains, was dependent on two 
things—the demands of trade and whether the currency could be converted immediately, not 
ultimately, into full legal-tender. He believed that issuing fifty per cent. of the notes of 
the National banks against assets, convertible immediately on demand, would furnish suffi- 
cient elasticity. ‘The requirement that the banks should deposit fifty per cent. of their capital 
stock with the United States Treasurer in greenbacks in exchange for the same amount of legal- 
tender notes, would put $840,000,000 in circulation, taking the place of that amount of legal- 
tenders now outstanding from the Treasury. 

Mr. Eckels said he believed that the Government should not extend help to the banks 
except in so far as to give the people confidence that there was something stronger than the 
banks themselves behind them. No system of reserves could stand up against a general demand 
of deposits for payment of their deposits in coin, such as prevailed in 1893. Any scheme de- 
vised to increase the volume of the currency should include State bank issues. Whether they 
were safe or not he would not attempt to say. This the committee could determine. 





Mr. Horace White, 
Eprtor oF THE New YorK EvENInG Post. 


The following is the text of the statement made Dec. 11 before the House committee on 
banking and currency by Mr. Horace White : 

The Baltimore plan deals with only one part of the banking business—that of issuing cir- 
culating notes. It is often said that the issuing of notes is not a necessary function of a bank. 
It is true that a bank may exist without it, but a banking system without note issues comes far 
short of rendering to the community all the service that it is capable of. 

As money is an instrument of exchange, a bank is a machine of exchange. It consists of a 
guarantee fund called capital stock, and of the earnings of the community, called deposits, 
which together form a body of assets. These assets are kept in a liquid state, or state of sol- 
vency, so that anybody having a claim against the bank can at any time draw it out in the form of 
money or realize it in the form of goods by giving his check. The condition that a bank must 
be in so that its assets shall always be ‘‘solvent” is determined by experience. Three banks 
still existing were started before the federal constitution wasadopted. From that time to this the 
banks and the people have been learning by experience what things promote solvency and what 
things imperil it. The science of banking consists of all the means devised to preserve and main- 
tain solvency. These are to be found in the history of banking and in the laws regulating it 
which have been passed, amended, or repealed from time to time. 

At common law any man may issue his promissory notes and circulate them as money if 
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people are willing to take them. But this is like the right tomake or keep gunpowder or to sell 
liquor. It is the paramount right and duty of the state to provide for the safety of the com- 
munity. Hence it may prescribe the regulations under which circulating notes shall be issued, 
or gunpowder be stored, or liquor be sold. It is not bound to give equal privileges to all per- 
sons to exercise these functions. It may authorize one bank to issue, or one powder-mill, and no 
more. 

The evolution of banking in Massachusetts is one of the most interesting chapters in the his- 
tory of the science. Little by little, from generation to generation, the stones were laid of the 
edifice which is known as the Suffolk system. 

The wit of man from the earliest ages has been engaged (for the most part unconsciously) 
in finding means to exchange goods and services with the least expenditure of labor and capital. 
Since the precious metals are capital, and since the moving of them hither and thither requires 
labor, the system which reduces the use of them to the lowest terms consistent with safety is the 
best system. Under the Suffolk system anybody of good character who was engaged in a le- 
gitimate business could exchange his promissory note running sixty or ninety days for the notes 
of a bank payable on demand, and these notes would pay his employees or they would buy the 
raw materials of his trade anywhere in the United States or Canada. The notes were redeemed 
by the Suffolk Bank in Boston from day to day as fast as the course of trade took them thither. 
How were they redeemed? They were redeemed by. the bills receivable of the issuing bank. 
The man who gave his sixty or ninety-day note had by this time sold his products or had re- 
ceived payment for a previous lot in a draft on Boston, and had paid his note with the draft, 
and the bank was thus enabled to keep its balance good at the Suffolk. There was no limit to 
the work that the system would do. All years and all seasons were alike to it. 

The Suffolk Bank was a clearing-house for country bank-notes. Its managers originally 
conceived that a profit could be made by persuading country banks to deposit money with it 
for redeeming their notes at par in Boston. Asthe country banks did not see any profit to them- 
selves in such an arrangement, they refused. Then the Suffolk began to send their notes home 
for redemption. It secured the co-operation of five other Boston banks. The country banks had 
hitherto monopolized the field of circulation even in Boston. Their notes being at a discoun 
more or less according to the distance and difficulty of reaching their place of issue, and nott 
being received on deposit at par by the Boston banks, they would be paid out by everybody for 
purchases and thus kept in circulation. The Boston notes, on the other hand, would be prompt- 
ly returned to the issuing banks as deposits, or in payment of debtsdue tothem. The six banks 
headed by the Suffolk soon began to make it hot for their country cousins by incessant calls for 
specie. The latter made a great outcry. They called the Suffolk syndicate ‘‘ the six-tailed Ba- 
shaw ” and other opprobrious names, but the run continued remorselessly until they began to 
come in and make the deposits required for a redemption fund. When they had done so, they 
found their credit so much improved that their notes had a wider circulation than ever and 
would stay out longer than before, because their circulation had a greater range. At the time 
when the Suffolk system was at its best I lived in Chicago. The notes of Massachusetts banks. 
were in great request there. They were considered the best currency going and they bore a 
premium over the notes of Illinois and Wisconsin banks. 

The Suffolk system of redemption was not made compulsory by law. It was voluntary, 
like the clearing-house system in general. It subjected the goodness of all bank-notes in the 
range of its influence to a daily test. All the banks in the system were washed every day. 
This was very good for their health, but daily washing does not always prevent disease. A 
bank might become rotten while keeping up its redemption fund at the Suffolk, just as a bank 
may now become gradually unsound while maintaining its position at the clearing-house. 
Nevertheless, the Massachusetts system, taken altogether, realized the ideal of bank-note issues 
in the sense of supplying machinery for swapping the goods and products of the country with 
the least expenditure of labor and capital. 

Notwithstanding its abounding merits and great success, New York has exercised a wider 
influence on banking than Massachusetts or any other State. This has been due to two essenti- 
ally different and even contradictory methods of note issues, known as the safety-fund system 
and the free-banking system. The former began in 1829, and continued till about 1860. The 
latter began in 1838 and still. survives in the National banking act. The main question now 
before the country is, which of the two shall prevail hereafter? Both systems aim to secure 
note-holders and both are adequate to that end. The question that ought to engage attention 
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is, which one corresponds most nearly in other respects to the ideal of banking which was so 
nearly realized in Massachusetts? That is to say, which one best answers the purpose of a ma- 
chine for swapping goods and services with ease and regularity and with-the minimum of 
expense? 

The safety-fund system was the invention of Josiah Forman of Onondaga County, New 
York, who, in presenting it to Martin Van Buren, Governor of the State, said that he had taken 
the idea from the organization known as the Hong merchants of Canton, China, all of whom 
were liable for the debts of each, and who had attained an incomparable credit by that means, 
no such thing as the failure of a Hong merchant being known. He did not propose, however, 
that all the banks should be liable for the debts of each, but merely that they should all con- 
tribute something to a common fund to provide for the redemption of the notes of failed banks. 
The contribution to the fund was to be one-half of one per cent. annually on the capital of the 
participating banks, until three per cent. should be accumulated. The plan was adopted, but 
by a mistake in the framing of the law the safety-fund was not limited to the redemption of the 
circulating notes, but was made applicable to ail the debts of the failed banks. This accidental 
error led to mischievous consequences and brought the system into disrepute. Elderly bankers, 
who were in business while the safety-fund was in vogue, have assured me that the system was 
a total failure, but when I have asked them for particulars, they could not giveany. They 
only spoke from general recollection that the fund was inadequate to meet the claims made 
upon it. That is true, but it means, not that the annual contribution of one-half of one per 
cent. was insufficient to redeem all the notes of failed banks, but that it was insufficient to pay 
all the depositors as well. The fact is that it would have been sufficient to pay the notes of 
all the failed banks during the time the system lasted, with a considerable surplus over, if it 
had not been diverted to other uses. 

Another mistake in the safety-fund law was that it did not provide that the notes should 
be registered and countersigned by any public officer. The result of this omission was that there 
were overissues of notes, so that $700,000 of fraudulent ones came upon the fund and were re- 
deemed out of it. Both of these mistakes were rectified by subsequent legislation, but not until 
the system had been subjected to a severe strain and to unmerited obloquy. The upshot of the 
whole matter is that the safety-fund principle, apart from some infantile disorders, was a grand 
‘success, and although it died thirty years ago at the place of its birth, is alive and.in high es- 
teem in a neighboring country, and is now showing signs of revival at home. The system was 
adopted in Canada in 1890, in order to secure the prompt redemption of the notes of failed banks 
t. ¢., to avoid a discount on the notes of such banks pending liquidation. Under the Canadian 
‘system, the circulating notes are the first lien upon the assets, and it is believed that the assets 
will always suffice to redeem the notes, but the delay in converting them into cash, prior to the 
-establishment of the safety-fund, had led to a temporary discount on such notes. There is now 
in the Canadian ‘‘ Bank Circulation Redemption Fund ” $1,800,000, and it is believed to be sufii- 

-cient to meet all casualties of this kind. Under the Canadian law the government is not respon- 
sible for the notes of failed banks, but such notes draw interest at 6 per cent. The maximum 
amount of the fund is 5 per cent. of the outstanding circulation of all the Canadian banks, and 

‘it must be kept up to this maximum, the Minister of Finance having power to call on the banks 
for additional contributions, when necessary, not exceeding 1 per cent. in any year. When the 
-assets of failed banks are paid in, however, refunds may be made to the contributing banks of 
‘the excess over 5 per cent. 

Under the New York safety-fund system, all the capital of the banks was applicable to the 
‘banking business strictly. This raises the question, what is the banking business? It is the 
‘business of working a machine of exchange, and thus dispensing with the use of the precious 
metals as far as possible, substituting credit instruments therefor. Bank credit is a general 
belief that what a bank promises to do it is able to do. When this belief becomes fixed, it is a 
great advantage all around to dispense with the use of the precious metals as media of exchange, 
and keep on hand only sufficient to serve as a touchstone of the paper instruments—in other 
words, to keep the standard of value at hand merely for purposes of comparison. How much 
gold is required for this purpose? That is a question to be answered by experience in different 
cities, states and nations. I would not undertake to say how much is required in New York, or 
in Chicago, or in the United States as a whole, but I should say that we need a less percentage 
than the countries of Europe because we are not exposed to the alarms of war, which are very 


disturbing to credit. 
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I said that under the New York safety-fund system all the capital of the banks was appli- 
cable strictly to the banking business. It was not so under the free-banking system. That sys- 
tem had its origin in a political upheaval, which began in 1885. Prior to this time the history 
of banking in New York had been largely a narrative of bribery; corruption and favoritism in 
‘the granting of bank charters. You will find all the details in Hammond’s History of Political 
Parties in that State. I should like to give you some of them now, but it would take too much 
time. The long and short of it is that there was a revolt in the Democratic party against these 
abuses, just as there was a revolt against Tammany Hall the other day. The revolt of 1885 was 
also against Tammany, and the seceders were called Locofocos. They are now called Anti- 
Snappers. The Locofocos began by fighting against bank corruption and monopoly. As they 
progressed and gained strength, they enlarged their plan of campaign and attempted to reform 
the earth, and I honor them for it. They set the ball rolling for free trade, and whatever success 
that doctrine gained in the North before the war was due chiefly to their impulse. They unhorsed 
the Democratic party in New York city, and although they did not get into the saddle them- 
selves they produced so much alarm that the party took up the subject of bank reform seriously 
and passed a law to make banking free to everybody. In fact, they rather overdid their job, 
for they allowed individuals as well as banks to issue circulating notes, and that law stands on 
the statute-book of New York to-day. 

Now bear in mind that the uppermost thought of the people in 1838 was not good banking, 
but equal rights, and the wit of the Legislature was exercised in devising a system which should 
meet a political rather than a financial exigency. The plan adopted was brought forward by 
Mr. Abijah Mann. It provided that circulating notes might be delivered by certain State officers 
to banks or individuals who should deposit with said officers certain securities worth at the time of 
deposit something more than the par value of the notes. The system thus inaugurated had a 
checkered career, which it would take too much time to narrate. It tallied so well with the 
American idea of equal rights and ‘‘a fair chance for everybody,” that it spread like wildfire, 
and its effects in that part of the country where the chairman of this committee and myself 
lived in our younger days, were very much like those of wildfire. They taught me the lesson 
that in securing equal rights in banking it is necessary to give some attention to the principles of 
banking. These were for the most part overlooked in the New York law and they were wholly 
overlooked in the Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin imitations of it. 

The principle of credit, which is the vital principle of banking, was expunged from bank- 
note issues. What was substituted for it? Simply this, that if a bank would drop a dollar and 
ten cents into a slot, a dollar would drop out, which the bank could then lend to its customers. 
In other words, the bank’s usefulness was paralyzed, on its ‘note-issuing side, at the very start. 
But, you say, security for the note-holders was gained in this way. Not exactly. Your chair- 
man and I, who saw the notes of the free banks of Illinois sold at a discount of 60 per cent., 
and hardly any of them at a less discount than 10 per cent., know betterthan that. The testi- 
mony of Azariah Flagg, Comptroller of New York, shows that the safety-fund system, with its 
little tax of one-half of one per cent. per annum, furnished as much protection to note-holders 
as did the 110 per cent. of deposited security under the free-banking system. Why was this? 
Simply because under the former system the bank had the 110 cents in its own vaults, ¢. ¢., 
employed in the discount of commercial paper, instead of being lodged in the State Treasurer’s 
vaults at Albany. The true fund for the redemption of circulating notes is the sum total of 
the liquid assets of the bank, including its bills receivable. It is the same fund exactly as 
that out of which it pays the checks drawn upon it from day to day. 

The Baltimore plan provides for a guarantee fund of the same percentage as under the Can- 
adian law, and it makes the circulating notes a first lien upon the assets of the bank. There is 
an outcry against this last feature from some people who say that the poor depositors will suffer. 
But what is the condition of the poor depositors now? Are not the notes a first lien upon the 
assets? Are not the security bonds a part of the assets? Can any depositor get any part of 
this fund until the notes are paid in full? And, supposing that the bonds should ever fall short 
of paying the notes, could the depositor get any part of the remaining assets until the par value 

of the notes was deducted? Ofcourse not. This outcry about the poor depositors is loudest in 
Boston, and it comes from persons who are probably not aware that the law of Massachusetts 
now and from the earliest times has made circulating: notes a first lien on the assets of banks. 
This law was re-enacted by Massachusetts in her last revision, that of 1880. I venture to say 
that if the 10 per cent. tax on State bank-notes were repealed, Massachusetts would cling to this 
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provision more tenaciously than ever, as she ought to. The same provision exists in the State 
constitution of New York. 

I see no objection to the repeal of the 10 per cent. tax on State bank-notes provided the 
State banks comply with all ‘the requirements of the national banking law, and provided the 
means of enforcing these require ments are lodged with the Comptroller of the Currency. Buta 
mere power of observation without the power of enforcement, I should consider unwise, unsafe, 
and sure to cause embarrassment and to end in disaster. It would promote wildcatting. 

The Baltimore plan contemplates that the Government shall continue, as now, responsible 
for the redemption of bank-notes. I consider this very desirable, although not indispensable. 
It is a provision in the interest of the public, not of the banks.. The redemption clause of the 
present law was prompted by bitter experience of the losses incurred by delay in the redemp- 
tion of failed-bank notes, even in cases where the security bonds were good and where redemption 
at par was reasonably eertain. Of course the Government takes care that it shall lose nothing 
by the operation. It has the security bonds and the five per cent. redemption fund in its hands, 
in addition to which it holds a first lien on the assets and on the shareholders’ liability, to recoup 
itself for any possible deficiency. 

The redemption clause applies only to failed-bank notes. It is no advantage to a failed 
bank to have the Government redeem its notes and then recoup itself out of the bank’s property- 
The only beneficiaries of the provision are the people of the United States, since all of them are 
holders, more or less, of the National bank currency. It may be said that the redemption clause 
is an advantage to the banks because it gives a wider and more lasting credit to their notes 
than they would otherwise enjoy. This is true, but this is for the public advantage. It is an 
inestimable advantage that the public are not put to any trouble in deciding whether a bank- 
note is good or bad. The whole raison d’etre of a good banking systen is a high state of credit. 
If this credit is promoted by Government redemption of the notes, without pecuniary loss to 
the Government, that fact constitutes its sufficient justification. 

The Baltimore plan simply takes the law as it finds it. It adds nothing to it in this re- 
spect. It makes a change in the manner of reimbursing the Government for the redemption of 
failed-bank notes. The only question is whether the suggested change puts the Government to 
any greater risk. This is a question of mathematics. It is to be answered by the tables of 
bank mortality in the past thirty-one years. 

It has been said that there is no more reason why the Government should guarantee the notes 
of a hank than those of a merchant, a manufacturer or a farmer. This would be true if the 
notes of the merchant, the manufacturer and the farmer were allowed to circulate as money, 
but not otherwise. The analogy fails because the latter do not pass from hand to hand, all 
over the country, with the express authority of the Government. The right to issue circulat- 
ing notes has generally been under governmental control, and ought always to be so. Itisa 
corollary from this proposition that the Government ought not to allow anything to circulate 
which is bad or doubtful. The steps which the Government takes to insure the goodness of the 
circulating medium are strictly in the public interest and not in any private or corporate in- 
terest. To prove this it is only necessary to ask what would be the condition of affairs if it 
took no such steps. The history of the first half century of the republic is full of mournful 
examples of unregulated or half-regulated banking. 

It may be said that the Government ought to reap the profit of the paper circulating med- 
ium. Conceding this to be true, the question remains, how can this profit be best secured? 
Experience has shown that Government profits are best obtairied by means of a tax, not by 
entering into business competition with citizens. There is no objection to a tax on bank-notes 
for purposes of revenue purely. We have always had such a tax. Nobody would desire to 
impose an excessive tax. It would be absurd to create a new system and kill it by the same 
act. It is submitted that all the advantages in the way of revenue that can be gained by gov- 
ernment issues can be gained equally by taxing bank-notes, while the disadvantages under 
which we now labor will be avoided. 'The disadvantages are found mainly in the inflexibility 
of government issues. These are a fixed sum. We cannot make it greater without paving the 
way to indefinite expansion, dependent upon political majorities solely. Moreover, the exist- 
ence of government issues has thrown upon the Treasury the ungrateful task of maintaining 
the ultimate gold reserve of the country, and it has taught the people to look to the Govern- 
ment for relief in every case of monetary stringency. These evils are inseparable from 
government note issues, and they are certain to increase as time goes on, since there will soon 
be nobody on the stage of action who has known any other system. 
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The retirement of the legal-tender notes was not included in the Baltimore plan. It was 
probably deemed best not to ask for too many things at once, but I am decidedly in favor of | 
their retirement. When I say retirement, I mean cancellation and extinction, not temporary 
withdrawal. Of course cancellation implies either surplus revenue or funding into bonds; 
that is to say, it must be possible to meet the public expenses without paying out the legal 
tenders as they come in for taxes, or there must be authority to fund them as the floating debt of 
a railroad company is funded. I should prefer the latter course, because it is the most certain 
and expeditious. I do not perceive the wisdom of putting them under a bushel for a longer or 
shorter time, and thus giving occasion for a demand to pull them out and put them in circulation 
again. 

My reason for desiring the extinction of the legal-tender notes is that they are a constant 
menace to business interests. Business men are in a chronic state of alarm lest the Government 
should not be able to redeem them in gold, or lest a political party should come into power on 
a platform of not redeeming them at all. You cannot have any real business stability while 
such apprehensions exist. Moreover, the greenbacks teach people to believe lies. ‘They create 
the belief that the Government can make money, than which a more damaging lie never gained 
lodgment in the human brain. They have kept political parties in hot water for thirty years 
and have obstructed the pathway for all other reforms. They are an obstacle to the nationa 
progress and ought to be put out of their misery without-further delay. 


Mr. White submitted the following bill : 


A Brut To AMEND THE NATIONAL BANK ACT. 


Sec. 1. From and after the passage of this act, no banking association shall be required to 
deposit with the Treasurer of the United States any United States bonds, either as pre ry 
4s the me coma of the banking business or for the security of circulating notes to be here- 
after issued. ; 

Sec. 2. In lieu of the deposit of bonds as security for circulating notes hereafter to be 
issued each National banking association shall be entitled to receive circulating notes from the 
Comptroller to the amount of fifty per centum of its paid-up unimpaired capital as determined 
by the Comptroller of the Currency, upon paying to the Treasurer of the United States lawful 
money to the amount of two per centum of such circulating notes, and thereafter a tax at the 
rate of one-half of one per centum per annum upon the average amount of its circulation out- 
standing for the year; which tax shall be additional to all other taxes whatsoever.on bank notes. 
Said tax shall be collected in the month of January. The said two per centum and the proceeds 
of said tax shall constitute a guarantee fund for the redemption of the notes of insolvent Nat- 
ional banks; and the tax shall be collected until the fund amounts to not less than five per centum 
of the entire circulation issued under the provisions of this act. This fund shall be in addition 
to the five per cent. redemption fund now provided for by law. No association or individual 
shall have any claim upon any part of the —— said guarantee fund, except for the redempt- 
ion of the circulating notes of any insolvent National banking association. Any surplus or 
residue of said guarantee fund which may be hereafter ascertained or determined by law, shall 
inure to the benefit of the United States. 

Sec. 3. In addition to the amount of circulating notes provided for in the foregoing section, 
each association shall be entitled to receive from the Comptroller.circulating notes to the amount 
of Peleg oh per centum of its paid-up unimpaired capital upon payin to the Treasurer of the 
United States lawful money to the amount of two per centum of such additional circulation, and 
a tax of one-half of one per centum per annum upon the average amount of the same outstand- 
ing for the year, payable as provided in section 2, and an additional tax at the rate of four per 
centum per annum upon the average amonnt of such additional circulation outstanding for the 
year, all of which sums shall be a part of the guarantee fund aforesaid. Provided, however, 
that any excess in said guarantee fund, over the five per centum aforesaid, resulting from the 
tax on said additional circulation, shall belong to the United States. 

Sec. 4. The average amount of circulation outstanding, upon which the tax herein pro- 
vided for shall be imposed, shall be the average amount of notes issued to the association and 
not held by, or in possession of, itself; and the highest amount outstanding in any month shall 
be taken in computing the average for the year. 

Sec. 5. When the guarantee fund shall be equal to five per centum of the entire circulation 
of all the banks outstanding, the collection of the tax of one-half of one per centum per annum 
shall be suspended, but the same shall be resumed whenever the guarantee fund shall fall below 
five per centum, and it shall be continued until that amount is again accumulated. Said tax 
shall be collected in the manner now provided by law for the collection of the tax on the circu- 
lating notes of National banking associations. 

Sec. 6. Whenever the insolvency of any National banking-association shall be ascertained 
in the manner provided by law, its outstanding circulating notes shall be redeemed by the 
Treasurer of the United States out of said guarantee fund, if the same shall be sufficient, and if 
not sufficient, then out of any money in the tS aoe As the proceeds of its assets, including 
the personal liability of shareholders are paid into Treasury by the receiver, in the manner 
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now directed by law, before any dividend shall be paid to depositors, or any other creditors of 
the bank, the guarantee fund shall receive a sum equal to the outstanding circulation of such 
insolvent National bank, as far as the proceeds of such assets permit. And the United States 
shall be first paid out of said guarantee fund, when replenished, for all advances made in pur- 
suance of this section. : 

Sec. 7. Associations applying for circulation after the first payments into the guarantee 
fund shall have been made, may receive circulating notes from the Comptroller of the Currency 
upon paying into said fund a sum bearing.the ratio to the circulation applied for and allowed 
which the —— fund bears to the total circulation outstanding, and shall be subject to the 
tax of one-half of one per centum per annum, as called for by the Treasurer of the United States 
for the creation and maintenance of this fund. 

Sec. 8. The annual report of the Comptroller of the Currency to Congress shall embrace a 
statement showing the aggregate amount of money in the guarantee fund, the payments made 
into it during the year, the payments made out of it during the year, and the amounts, if any, 
advanced by the United States for the redemption of the notes of insolvent banking associations 
and the repayments thereof. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer of the United States to fur- 
nish the Comptroller such information as he may request in writing from time to time, for the 
purpose of — said statement. 

Sec. 9. henever and so often as bank notes are issued to any association under the pro- 
visions of this act, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to retire and cancel legal- 
tender United States notes and Treasury notes to the amount of eighty per centum of the sum 
of bank notes so issued, as said legal-tender notes are received into the Treasury. And for this 
purpose he is authorized to use any surplus revenues from time to time in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. If at any time the surplus revenues are not sufficient to enable the 
Secretary to carry out the provisions of this section, he shall resume the cancellation as soon as 
possible and continue it until the said eighty per centum of United States notes shall have been 
extinguished. If at any time the amount of legal-tender notes in the Treasury shall not be 
sufficient to enable the Secretary to carry out the provisions of this act, he shall so report to 
Con and shall resume the cancellation in the ratio aforesaid, as soon as practicable. 

ec. 10. Any association may retire its circulation, or any part thereof, at any time, upon 
depositing with the Treasurer of the United States lawful money in amount equal to the sum 
desired to be withdrawn, and, immediately upon such deposit, all taxes shall cease upon the 
circulation so retired. 

Sec. 11. In the event of the winding up of the business of an association by reason of insol- 
vency, or otherwise, the Treasurer of the United States, with the concurrence of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, may, on the application of the directors, or of the liquidator, receiver, assignee, 
or other official, and upon being satisfied that proper arrangements have been made for the pay- 
ment of the notes of the bank and any tax due thereon, pay over to such directors, liquidator, 
receiver, assignee, or other proper official the amount at the credit of the bank in the five per 
cent. redemption fund. 

Sec. 12. Section nine of the act of July twelfth, eighteen hundred and eighty-two, entitled 
‘** An act to enable National banking associations to extend their corporate existence, and for 
other purposes,” is hereby repealed. Any association heretofore organized desiring to with- 
draw its circulating notes in whole or in part may do so under the provisions of section four of 
the act of June twentieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-four, entitled ‘‘ An act fixing the 
amount of United States notes, providing for a redistribution of National bank currency, and 
for other purposes;” but the clause of section four of said last mentioned act which provides 
that ” the amount of the bonds on deposit for circulation shall not be reduced below fifty thous- 
and dollars,” is hereby repealed. : 
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- William Dodsworth, 
EpITor oF THE N. Y. JouRNAL oF COMMERCE. 


In what I may respectfully submit relating to the question now occupying the attention of 
your committee, I shall, for brevity’s sake, take it as granted by the preponderant sentiment of 
the country and therefore needing for legislative purposes no demonstration, that the present 
currency arrangements of the United States are radically defective. 

In respect to our 500 millions of full legal-tender paper, I shall assume that it is derived 
from an illegitimate exercise of the legislative power of the Government; that it is inadequately 
guaranteed, inasmuch as it rests solely on the Federal power to tax or to borrow, and not on an 
equivalent of pledged assets; that it stands directly exposed to fluctuations in purchasing power, 
arising from political catastrophes or from fiscal emergencies; that its issue was governed 
mainly by necessities of war finance and not by sound economic laws; that its volume is entirely 
irresponsive to the fluctuating requirements of business; and that it has at last become tainted 
with distrust, for which reasons, it is lacking in the first essentials of a really sound and efficient 
form of currency. | 
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In respect to silver money, I assume that though the policy of increasing or diminishing its 
volume is still a seething question, yet it does not specifically concern the problem — — 
before your committee. 

As to the system of note issues provided under the National banking laws, I shall take it 
for granted—as I think I safely may—that, among economists, practical bankers and intelligent 
students of monetary questions, it is the largely preponderant conviction that the system has out- 
lived any adaptation it may haye originally possessed for satisfying the currency wants of the 
country ;—the main grounds for that conclusion being— 

1, That the bond form of guarantee has been found incompatible with elasticity of 
issue; 

2. That said guarantee leaves no sufficient margin of profit to theissuer, and consequently 
prevents issuing; 

8. That the bonds themselves must, in a few years, mature and be retired; 

4, That the Government’s engagement to pay the notes is an illegitimate exercise of Fed- 
eral power; 

5. That, owing to obstructive restraints, the volume of notes cannot be readily augmented 
to meet public emergencies; 

6. That the arrangements for insuring current redemption of the notes fail of their pur- 
pose, thereby keeping the volume rigidly inflexible at the seasons wher it should automatically 
contract or expand; 

7. That, for these reasons, the National bank circulation has shrunk to one-half its former 
volume, while the public requirements for money have been increasing. 

I take it that the very general agreement of intelligent public opinion on these assumed 
propositions constitutes the occasion for this legislative inquest, and with your permission, there- 
fore, I will confine my attention to the inquiry—how our bank currency system may best be 
placed upon a sounder basis, and how equipped with more elastic and automatic adapenons 
for satisfying the ever-increasing and yet ever-oscillating wants of the country. | 

In dealing with this question, it is manifestly desirable to adopt a method least calculated 
to disturb existing banking arrangements that need no change; and with that purpose in view, 
it may be deemed proper to enact the new conditions relating to note issues in the form of 
amendments to the National bankingact. At the same time, upon every ground of right and 
equity, the power of issuing notes should be conceded to the banks operating under State laws, 
conditioned only upon the stipulation that they shall conform in all respects to the terms of 
issue imposed upon the National banks, thereby securing from all banks a uniform circulation. 
Any course short of this would, I conceive, be not only a political injustice, but an. unwarrant- 
able discrimination against a class of banks in every way deserving the privilege, and upon 
whose operations the business interests of the country are largely dependent. As nearly asmay 
be estimated in the absence of complete official data, the State banks of the United States have a 
total capital of about $275,000,000, and are the custodians of $750,000,000 of the people’s depos- 
its. Their capital bears a ratio of 86 per cent. to their loans, while in the case of the National 
banks the proportion is only 83 per cent.' Their ratio of capital to deposits is 87 per cent.., 
which is identical with that of the National institutions. In 1892 their cash resources were in 
the ratio of 20 per cent. of their deposits, while the Nationals showed 19 per cent. Upon the 
true tests of relative strength and of soundness of methods, it is thus evident that the State 
banks have a slight advantage over the National. The magnitude and solidity of this interest 
demand that it shall be denied no privilege conceded toany other class of banks. Thirty years 
of deprivation of the right of issue should suffice, and emancipation from the bonds of a prohibi- 
tory tax issurely nowdue. There is alsoa weighty practical reason for the recognition of this 
right. Ifthe privilege of issue is withheld from this class of banks the people are thereby 
deprived of the large benefits that would accrue to them from the use of their notes. Exclusion 
would not only be odious as establishing a monopoly of an important function, but equally a 
wrong and an injury to the country at large, being an arbitrary restriction upon the needful 
supply of currency. It seems incredible that the country would ever become reconciled to an 
exclusion of banking rights that would curtail the issuing ability of the banks to the ex- 
tent of probably over $200,000,000, and ultimately more than that sum. The true principle to be 
followed in this branch of the question, I would therefore submit, is—the same rights, upon the 
same terms, to both classes of incorporated banks. 

In determining the maximum of circulation to be permitted to each bank, the safestland 
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most equitable method seems to be that of establishing a uniform ratio as between the permissi- 
ble amount of issues and the unimpaired paid-up capital, or the paid-up capital and surplus 
combined. The latter of these alternative standards has some important advantages over the 
former, inasmuch as itbetter represents the real resources of the bank, and, in the event of an 
impairment of surplus, would involve a curtailment of the permissible circulation. To that 
extent, the capital and surplus combined would be a more conservative measure of issue than 
the amount of capital alone. 

In fixing the maximum of issue it is important to keep in view the fact that, from motives 
of prudence and reputation, banks of issue ordinarily keep their circulation materially within 
the authorized limit, whether that limit be high or low. The maximum, therefore, should 
not be adjusted to what may be supposed to be a normal experience or a normal requirement, 
but should allow a somewhat liberal margin for expansion of volume in periods of unusual 
business activity, or under the accidental emergencies to which business is always liable. My 
individual judgment would be that a limit equivalent to 75 per cent. of the capital of the bank 
would be entirely safe; and in this I am confirmed by the almost uniform opinion of many prac- 
tical bankers with whom I have consulted on the matter. As the present capital of the Na- 
tional banks is in round numbers $700,000,000, and that of the State banks may be estimated at 
about $275,000,000, this ratio would permit a maximum issue by the National and State banks 
of say $780,000,000 of notes. Were the capital and surplus combined to be chosen as the stand- 
ard, the ratio might be reduced. In such case, as the combined capital and surplus of the 
National and State banks amount to about $1,410,000,000, a ratio of 50 per cent. would afford 
an issuing capacity nearly equal to 75 per cent on capitalalone. These estimates of the possible 
- issue of new notes presuppose the retirement of some $200,000,000 of now existing National 
bank notes; so that the net possible increase of note circulation (upon the present amount of 
State and National bank capital), would be $530,000,000; the actual increase might and probably 
would be a very different matter. 

Should no steps be taken for retiring the outstanding Government notes, this capacity of 
issue might easily exceed the existing requirements of business. How far that might tend to 
induce an unhealthy inflation of the circulating medium would depend almost entirely upon the 
nature of the provision made for the redemption of the notes. Under such arrangements as are 
provided by the existing Treasury Redemption Agency such a result would inevitably follow, 
for that system obstructs more than it facilitates redemptions. But with such provisions for 
enforcing redemption as might be devised—to which I shall later refer—no serious inflation need 
be feared. If, however, Congress should decree the withdrawal of the 500 millions of Treasury 
paper, the new supply of bank notes would be none too much to fill the vacuum; and for such 
increases of currency as might be called for by the growth of population and trade, we should 
have to depend upon an expansion of banking capital, which, with the inducements arising 
from the profits on the new circulation, would doubtless be forthcoming. 

Assuming the withdrawal of the bond form of guarantee against circulation, the question 
arises—what other form of protection of the notes should be provided? ‘There seems to be but 
one really eligible substitute, namely, to constitute the notes a first lien upon the entire assets of 
the bank and also upon the liability of the stockholders to assessment up to the full amount of 
their capital stock. There can be no possible question about the sufficiency of such a guarantee; 
the doubt would rather be whether it would not be largely excessive. Assuming the improbability 
that the failed bank had outstanding an amount of notese qual to the suggested maximum, namely, 
75 per cent of capital, even then the guarantee afforded by the shareholder alone would exceed 
by one-third the amount payable to the note-holders, and the assets of the bank would be so. 
much further surplus over the note liabilities. With the combined guarantee from assets and 
stockholders, the protection would be much more ample than that afforded by the existing de- 
posit of bonds; the only adverse difference being that, under the new method, the notes might 
not be redeemed with the same degree of promptness as they are under the now existing ar- 
rangements. Considering, however, that there could be no question about the ultimate full 
payment of the notes, there would be no reason why they should not continue to circulate until 
the holders were notified by the receiver to present them for redemption. 

This amplitude of guarantee is suggested, not because there would be any commensurate risk 
attending the notes, but because the public are excessively sensitive about the safety of bank cur- 
rency, and it is necessary to guard against all possibility of such distrust by providing a protec- 
tion which makes depreciation of the notes impossible: The guarantors need not object to the 
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excess of guarantee, for it does not affect the amount of their actual liability, which really is, 
on the whole, a very small affair. During the unprecedented bank panic of last year the fail- 
ures Of National banks represented only four-tenths of one per cent. of the entire capital of 
those institutions. The experience of the National banks affords data from which the risks on 
bank circulation may be fairly estimated. For the last thirty years, covering two great panics 
and two minor ones, the amount of the capital of banks which went into the hands of receivers 
averaged $1,463,000 per year. The average amount of the capital of all the National banks 
during that period was about: $400,000,000, The proportion of the capital on which failures 
occurred to the total capital of all the banks was therefore a little over one-third of one per 
cent. There isno apparent reason why this ratio should not be maintained in the future. 
Upon the present $1,000,000,000 of National and State capital the yearly failures might, accord- 
ing to this rule of experience, be expected to cover about $8,600,000 of capital: Assuming that 
the banks were permitted to issue notes to the extent of 75 per cent. of their capital, but kept 
out only 60 per cent.—which I take to be a reasonable estimate—we should then have an annual 
crop of about $2,160,000 of insolvent notes, which would be equivalent to a fraction over one- 
fifth of one per cent. of the whole banking capital. Against this would stand a total of $4,240,- 
000,000 of bank assets and a stockholders’ pledge of $1,000,000,000, in ali $5,240,000,000, upon 
which the noteholders would have a first lien. It therefore hardly seems necessary that either 
stockholders, depositors or noteholders should feel any serious concern about the risks attending 
note issues, or the nature or sufficiency of this proposed guarantee. If stockholders or depos- 
itors should desire to protect themselves against the guarantee given to the noteholders, it 
would probably be found that the risk could be covered,from year to year, for a surprisingly 
small consideration. 

Notwithstanding, there are those who think the entire assets and the duplicate liability of 
stockholders an insufficient protection, and suggest that, in addition, the issuing banks shall de- 
posit legal-tenders with the Treasury to the amount of 80 per cent. of their outstanding notes, and 
that ‘‘a safety-fund,” equal to 5 per eent.of the circulation, shall be placed in the custody of 
the Treasury. As already shown, the 80 per cent deposit certainly could not be defended on 
the ground of guarantee necessities. What other purposes may have been contemplated in the 
proposal have not been explained. It has, however, this very serious objection, that for each 
million of expansion of bank-note issues it necessitates a contraction of $800,000 in another 
form of currency. If it be supposed that this proposal is intended to indirectly effect the with- 
drawal of Government notes from circulation, it would seem to be a sufficient answer that a 
more certain way of getting rid of that monetary excrescence would be to repeal the Legal Ten- 
der Act, and to provide for the final liquidation of the notes, with such speed as may not dis- 
turb the monetary equilibrium. At this point, may I be permitted to express my approval, in 
principle, of the provisions suggested for the retirement of the Treasury notes in section 9 of 
Secretary Carlisle’s form of bill submitted to your committee? Considering the supreme nec- 
essity for the action contemplated, it would seem urgent, however; that the provisions be made 
mandatory, rather than dependent upon the uncertain discretion of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. I would also suggest, in connection with this clause of the bill, that, when there is no 
surplus revenue devotable to the redemptions, the Secretary of the Treasury shall be required 
to borrow on low rate bonds, payable at the pleasure of the Government, an amount sufficient. 
to provide for the note liquidations required under said section 9, Also, there seems to be some 
material incompatibility between the Secretary’s proposal to retire the legal-tenders and his 
further proposition that those notes shall be permanently deposited against bank note issues to 
the amount of 80 per cent. of the bank notes outstanding. For, if the legal-tenders are to be 
finally retired, what becomes of those deposited against bank circulation? That deposit fund 
would then be extinguished. On the other hand, if the notes deposited against circulation are . 
not to be withdrawn, then nearly 200 millions of the Treasury notes might remain in existence 
for an indefinite and possibly very long period. In any event a point would be reached in the 
process of retiring United States notes when, from lack of supply, the 80 per cent. deposit 
could be no longer complied with, owing to the lack of legal-tenders, and further issues by the 
banks would then be barred. Under these circumstances, as well as for other reasons, I would 
suggest that the 80 per cent. deposit could well be dispensed with. 

The suggested 5 per cent. ‘‘safety-fund” seems to lack any real occasion, except that it 
would provide a resource out of which the notes of a failed bank could be immediately redeemed 
instead of waiting until the receiver had realized sufficient funds to liquidate the circulation. 
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As a means for that object, it seems to merit favorable consideration. The suggestion that this 
fund be accumulated through moderate periodic contributions also seems entirely unob- 
jectionable. ‘ 

I trust it may not be deemed obtrusive, on this occasion, to briefly consider the proposal 
of the Secretary of the Treasury that ‘‘ all provisions of law requiring banks to keep a reserve 
on account of deposits” be repealed. It is undeniably true that the National Banks usually keep 
a handsome surplus of reserve above the legal minimum, and this applies especially to the coun- 
try banks, on which the law imposes a very light ratio of cash reserve ; and this course being 
voluntary, and the result of a conservative spirit, it carries a large measure of warrant that the 
banks may be safely trusted to regulate their reserves according to their own judgment. It it 
equally true that, when the banks are pressed by emergencies, they have more respect for their 
own interests and those of their customers than for the mandate of the law, and therefore do not 
hesitate to disregard the statute and its penalties: which means that, in practice, the reserve law 
fails of its purpose. And it is further true that, at the banking centers, pending critical condit- 
ions, the legal limitation of the reserve stands out as the ‘‘dead-line” beyond which lie con- 
fusion and panic. The natural reluctance of the banks to cross the line until the last moment 
causes a contraction of loans, which intensifies distrust and increases the pressure for accommo- 
dation, and the result is that, when the banks have resolved to disregard the law, the crisis is 
found to have passed beyond their control, and apprehension is consummated in panic. There 
can be no question that, while all our panics have been seriously aggravated through the oper- 
ation of a compulsory reserve, some might have been wholly averted had the banks been free to 
use their lawful money resources according to their individual discretion. In theory, the lega} 
regulation is designed to protect the banks; in practice, it imperils both them and their custo- 
mers. It is difficult to specify any advantages accruing from this restriction that at all offset 
these serious disadvantages. There might be some reasonable justification of necessity if the 
banks were recklessly managed and regularly kept their reserves at a low point; but such is not 
the fact. There would be some apology for the law if the reserves were made available under 
emergencies; but, on the contrary, while holding the means of remedy, the relief is withheld 
under penalty of corporate death. Such incongruity would be ridiculous were it not so serious. 
Nor would it much mend the matter if discretion were given to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
or to the Clearing Houses, to relax the operation of the law when necessity seemed to call for 
such elasticity. Experience shows that such discretion is never used until the danger has 
gone well nigh beyond control; and the uncertain waiting for the intervention is one of the 
most demoralizing forms of suspense. I can therefore regard the legal regulation of bank re- 
serves against deposits only as an effete remnant of methods adapted for times when bank man- 
agement was less intelligent and less conservative than in these days. The principle is ven- 
erable for its antiquity, and, to minds living more in the past than in the present, it may seem 
shocking to abandon this highly prestiged restraint; but, for myself, I can only conclude that 
the Secretary is as wise as he:is courageous in urging the abolition of legal regulation of the 
"reserves. | 

To my view, public opinion, and I may say banking opinion also, has so far greatly under- 
rated the practical.importance of redemption arrangements. The things dependent upon a re- 
demption system are no less important than these:—the regulation of the volume of notes; their 
natural and equitable geographical distribution; the checking of undue issues by any individual 
bank; the restraining of unhealthy expansions of banking operations; the prevention of un- 
wholesome redundancies of currency; the checking of financial and commercial speculations 
resting purely upon a superabundance of money facilities. It is to be conceded that the pro- 
posed enlargement of the freedom of issue might easily run into an excessive supply of circu- 
lation and an illegitimate expansion of bank credits. That possibility is so obvious that a measure 
which failed to provide protection against such a result would be radically defective and, after 
brief trial, would bring upon itself the condemnation of the conservative sentiment of the coun- 
try. The only safe means of preventing such a failure is to provide arrangements which would 
allow the utmost facility of dispatch and economy for forwarding the notes for redemption. 
In devising such arrangements, it is important to keep in mind who are the parties to use them. 
The general public have no interest in redemptions; for they have no reason for desiring to change 
one form of money for another. The redemption agency is purely a banker’s institution. The 
notes flow into the banks in the way of deposits, and it is to the interest of the bank receiving 
them to exchange them as soon as possible for ‘‘lawful money.” In so doing, the bank makes 
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the more room for paying out its own notes, and at the same time strengthens its own lawful 
money reserves. There is a constant competition between the banks to occupy the field of circu- 
lation, each one seeking to get out and keep out its own notes, and using the redemption agency 
as a means of pushing into retirement the issues of its competitors. This competition is the 
truest possible regulator of a bank note circulation. It permits expansion of the volume when 
an increase is needed; it compels contraction when the outstanding volume is excessive. Under 
such a machinery there can be neither scarcity nor redundance. The regulating force is the 
self-interest of each bank, checked by that of all others, If any bankis suspected of matters af- 
fecting its credit,that fact operates as a special inducement for sending its notes for redemption; 
and that discrimination puts its circulation under the severest regulation. It will thus be seen 
that the note clearing house, or redemption agency, becomes the very salt and conservation of 
a bank note system; protecting the quality of the notes and assuring a healthy adjustment of 
their volume and their geographical distribution. 

Not any or every form of agency, however, will insure these advantages. It is essential 
that the agency shall not be so far from the point of issue as to impose obstacles of time and ex- 
pense in transmission. It is necessary that the charges for redemption service shall be nominal, 
and that the proceeds of the conversions be instantly remitted. None of these requisites are af- 
forded by the existing redemption agency of the National banks. That institution has been a 
lamentable failure from the beginning; nor is there any possibility of so modifying it as to make 
it properly effective. Under that system, the redemptions proper, excluding those connected 
with failed banks and banks withdrawing their circulation, and also those connected with worn- 
out notes, appear to amount to about 40 millions a year for the whole United States, or one-fifth 
of the outstandiag volume. What this amounts to, as compared with what is needed under a 
really healthy and competitive note system, may be inferred from the fact that in 1857 the 
Suffolk Bank of Boston, acting as redemption agent for the New England banks, effected $400, - 
000,000 of redemptions; in other words, New England, with its financial dimensions of 87 years 
ago, had ten-fold the amount of redemptions now effected at Washington for the whole United 
States. That is the difference in results between an efficient and an inefficient redemption 
agency. The services of the Suffolk Bank were rendered at a cost of 10 cents per $1,000, while 
those of the National bureau cost 70 cents per thousand. 

With such an immense geographical area as our banks cover, it is an absolute impossibility 
that any single institution could afford effective redemption service. If redemption is to con- 
stitute the live and ever active regulator that the protection of a bank currency imperatively 
demands, the points of redemption must not be one, but many. Failing that, the redemptions 
must be few, there will be no elasticity of issues, and the banks will be tempted to use their 
privilege to the maximum limit, because they will be comparatively secure against the return 
of their notes for liquidation. 

With a view to keeping the agency near the point of issue, and thereby facilitating conver- 
sions, I would respectfully suggest that the Washington agency be discontinued, and that in 
its place the law shall establish six redemption districts, and confer upon the Comptroller of 
the Currency authority to designate some one bank, situated at a point central to each district, 
which shall act as redeeming agent for all the banks in such district. Perhaps some such geo- 
graphical determination of the respective districts as the following might be most equal and 
most convenient: 
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Each of these divisions would include an amount of bank capital sufficient to warrant its 
having an agency of its own. Each of the agencies should be required to redeem not only notes 
issued within its district, but also any presented that may have been issued in some other district; 
recouping itself by forwarding such notes to the agency for the district in which they were 
issued. Such extra-limit redemptions, however, would probably be found unimportant in 
volume. 

The importance of redemption is so vital that it seems necessary that the arrangements for 
facilitating it should be made imperative by law, rather than left to the voluntary action of the 
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banks. And, for the same reason, it would seem prudent that the choice of agents should be 
left to the Federal Comptroller, as a disinterested dispenser of a function for which there might 
be troublesome competition, and which the banks have no organization to deal with. 

The Suffolk Bank system affords the best model for the form of organization. It grew out 
of a banking necessity, and its development over a period of thirty years brought its machinery 
to a state of virtual perfection. Following that precedent, each bank in a given district should 
be required to deposit with its redemption agency an amount of ‘‘ lawful money ” equal to say 
2 per cent. of its outstanding circulation, and to keep that deposit at alltimes good. That de- 
posit would, to a valuable extent, afford to the agent bank a resource for loans, and the use of 
that resource would be a sufficient compensation for the services rendered by the agent. This 
was the basis of compensation ultimately reached by the Suffolk Bank, and it was found so 
remunerative as to bring out active competition for the service from other banks. 





George A. Butler, 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL TRADESMEN’S BANK, NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


Mr. Butler spoke at some length before the committee and answered many ques- 
tions. He submitted the draft of a bill favored by himself, and commented upon the 
Baltimore plan as follows: 

The bankers in Baltimore have done something which I have never known 
banking men to do before in all my experience. Bankers are the worst kind of people. 
for combining, and I want to pay the Baltimore people my unqualified approbation in that 
respect. If Congress will pass the Baltimore plan I have nothing to say; but if this 
committee is going to prepare, as it probably will, a measure for considering the Balti- 
more plan and the Comptroller of the Currency plan and the plan of the Secretary of 
oo ——— then I do not know why I might not come forward and put in my 

ttle plan 

I differ somewhat from either of the other plans, not in their fundamental features. 
None of these other plans provides for redemption in a large city like New York. Now, 
I think that a redemption bureau located in the city of New York is vital to any system 
o paper money. There is no reason in the world why such a bureau should be located 

Washington. It is not a governmental office. It has no connection with the 
Cabinet. The Comptroller of the Currency has nothing to do with the President and 
has very rarely to consult with the Secretary of the Treasury. His business is 
thoroughly a financial banking business. His office is the head office of the National 
banking system, and it should be located in the greatest financial center of the United 
States. That will make redemption so effective that there need not be fear of any 
inflation 

I want to lay stress on that particular feature, and I also want to lay all the stress 
that I possibly can on the ninth section of the plan which I submit, and that is that for 
every $100,000 of bank notes put into circulation there shall be $75,000 of legal-tender 
notes retired. The amendment which I have sketched out would require a reserve of 
25 per cent. in specie, so that if a bank issues $100,000 of currency and keeps $25,000 in 
specie that will leave the currency in precisely the same amount as before. 

But it may be said that this will not operate to prevent a redundant currency ; but 
such is not the case. Put the redemption agency in New York and I will guarantee 
that no bank will hold on to the notes of other banks. Every banker will be against 
every other banker in the country, and it will send the notes of other banks home just 
about as fast as they are received, so as to make space for his own notes. That will have 
a tendency to localize the circulation ; that is, the circulation of each bank will have a 
radius around its own institution, instead of spreading all over the country, and it will 
relieve any superabundant currency that may be in circulation. 

I will not say that there may not be a little element of inflation from any paper 
money convertible into specie on demand, but I say that if the plan which I have 
sketched shall become law, that inflation can never F be any but a very slight one. It 
never can be so great as to Jeopardize the solvency of the institution or the permanency 


of specie payment. 
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William C. Cornwell, 


PRESIDENT OF THE CiTy BANK OF BUFFALO AND PRESIDENT OF THE STATE BANKERS 
_ ASSOCIATION OF THE STaTE OF NEw YORK. | 


Mr. Cornwell said: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to make, if you please, 
three very brief suggestions, which, in the order that they are made, seem to me to be 
the most important in the situation as regards the finances of the United States. 

First and most important, in my opinion, is that the greenbacks and Treasury notes 
shall be redeemed and canceled. 

The real business of a Government, as regards money, is to stamp on gold and 
silver its fineness and weight. If a Government stops there it seems to me that it has 
done its greatest duty, and almost its entire duty in the premises. The Government 
has no right to issue paper with nothing back of it, and to make that paper legal-tender. 
It has no right to create a currency, and by acts of law to force the people to take it at 
full value without regard to its intrinsic worth. I say it has no right, because all such 
issues up to date have ended in trouble. History proves that the greenbacks and 
Treasury notes are of that character. 

They are the Government’s notes to the extent of $500,000,000, payable on demand . 
and payable in gold. They have caused trouble enough already. They are a constant 
menace to the gold reserve. They should be paid off. 

My second suggestion is that the vacancy created by the retirement of the legal- | 
tender notes should be filled with bank notes. 7 

The best currency of the best nations to-day is mainly bank notes, which are a first 
lien on the assets of the bank. These assets are commercial possessions, representing 
the product of the brain and muscle of millions of people. They are the wealth of the 
—— What better basis for circulation can there be than that—the actual wealth of 
the nation ? 

To fill the vacancy created by the retirement of legal-tender notes, and as fast as 
they are retired automatically National banks should be allowed to issue notes to a per- 
centage of their capital without bond security, the notes to be a first lien on the assets 
of the bank, including the double liability of stockholders, with a guarantee fund made 
up by all the banks, the Government continuing to redeem and guarantee all notes. 
This, with a provision for an emergency issue, is practically the Baltimore plan. It is 
sufficiently good as far as it goes, and it goes far enough for the present. I think we 
could very well stop here and go on for a good many years without any other improve- 
ment. ; 
But I believe in a thorough investigation based upon experience as to what should 
be done, and for that reason, and to perfect the system further and to work out the 
complicated and delicate problems attending it, an impartial expert commission should 
be appointed. 

I recapitulate : 

First—Retire legal-tender notes. : 
i Second—Let the National banks take out notes under the Baltimore plan to replace 

em. 3 

Third—Appoint an impartial expert commission to perfect the currency system. 





Lyman J. Gage, 


PRESIDENT OF THE First NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO. 


Mr. Gage sent a letter which was read by the chairman, and contained the following 
points : 

Agreeing with the criticisms made by these officers of the Government as to the 
present weakness of our situation, and the great desirability of separating the Govern- 
ment from the direct responsibility of currency issues, I am persuaded that the country 
is not ready to accept their recommendations as to the methods proposed. In —— 
any change the method should be so simple that all can- comprehend it, and it shoul 
be seen that the incidental effects would not be in any direction disturbing to trade, 
commerce, or industry. I believe that the ‘‘ Baltimore plan ” carries the true principles 
of a credit currency, but we cannot reach it by any one step, and years may intervene 
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before it could be realized. In the meantime, the way for the Government to step out 
of the currency business and place the burden ‘of redemption upon the banks is plain. 

Authorize the issue of $250,000,000 of 24 per cent. bonds, payable at 7 time as 
Congress may elect (twenty-five years desirable), to be offered to subseribers at par. 
—— in payment United States legal-tender notes or Treasury notes, the same to be 
cance 

Amend the National bank act so that banks can obtain note issue to the face value 
of bonds deposited as security for circulation. Reduce the tax on circulating notes to 
one-half of 1 per cent. 

This done, National bank notes would make the vacuum caused by the retire- 
ment of Government notes ; In fact, there would be some expansion under it, to be 
followed later by some contraction through forced redemption of bank issues, if it be 
true, as some claim, that the volume of circulating media in the United States is larger 
than can be maintained, and that the overflow of gold is nature’s method of equalizing 
things. If this be so, if contraction through the exportation of gold, or by the retire- 
ment of a portion of the paper money, be a logical sequence of our situation, then, in 
that case, the Government being safe from demands, the banks with circulation out- 
standing would be obliged to bring their issue within narrower limits; but all this 
would work itself out, and need not be dwelt upon at length now. 

The problem is this: To take the Government out of the note issuing business— 

(1) Without contracting the currency in the process. 

(2) Without inviting to expansion. 

Secretary Carlisle’s plan is subject to the danger involved under the last suggestion. 





George G. Williams, 


PRESIDENT OF THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 


Mr. Williams addressed the committee, as follows: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: Invited to present my views 
before this committee, they shall be as brief as the subjects in hand will permit. 

The situation is one requiring but firmness and common sense. The first problem in our 
clumsy and conglomerated financial system is the disposition to be made of the legal-tender 
notes. Coming into being during the war, they performed their functions admirably as a war 
measure, but we now wake up and find that the war is over and that the notes are in the way 
and are not wanted. No financial scheme can be permanently successful without providing for 
the elimination of these notes from our fiscal system. Provisions should be made at once for 
the funding of a part of them, say $250,000,000, in amounts of perhaps $50,000,000 at a time, at 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

_ United States bonds bearing a rate of interest not over 3 per cent.—and my idea would be 
that a 8 per cent. bond would be the most advisable to issue, as it would never go below par— 
and that these bonds should be received as security for circulating notes of National banks on a 
basis of par for the bonds, the Government having a first lien also on the assets of the banks as 
additional security. No further margin need be required, as the security would be ample. 
These notes should be redeemable in the city of New York, and when issued in sufficient volume 
and being readily convertible would furnish adequate elasticity to the currency, which is so 
much desired, but in no event should be made subordinate to that of security. 

The tax on the circulation of National banks should at once be removed, and it will be 
readily seen that with a 8 per cent. bond at par and no tax to be paid on the circulation, there 
will be some inducement for National banks as a matter of profit to take out circulating notes. 

I might say one word in regard to the Baltimore plan, and it is this: That the security 
would be ample for notes issued by banks conducted in as conservative a manner as are those of 
the banks of that city, but it is to be remembered that this system would apply to nearly 4,000 
banks, many of them very small, and located in all parts of the country, and that it is presuma- 
ble that very many mushroom banks would be started, merely with a view of issuing circulat- 
ing notes; and it seems hardly possible that loss can be avoided to the whole system, arising 
from the failure of such banks. As to the proposed issue of notes secured by a sinking fund 

and a tax to be levied on solvent banks, to secure the circulation of any number of mushroom 
banks which would undoubtedly spring up, it will be readily seen that conservative and well- 
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managed institutions would absolutely refuse to join hands in making good losses sure to arise 
from failed banks. 

Providing in this manner for the funding of the legal-tender notes, and for a new issue of 
National bank notes, there still remains to be dealt with the question of the silver certificates 
and of the Sherman notes. With reference to the latter, the reserve of $100,000,000 in the 
Treasury would seem to be ample. for their prctection; and as for the silver certificates, I 
would say that it would be wise to pass an act of Congress allowing them to be redeemed in 
silver bullion at its market value, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury; and I do 
not know but that it might be well enough to include in such an act the Sherman notes also. 

With these few changes in the law, our financial system would be upon a sound basis, 
without which it is impossible to do business with confidence, and the efficiency of our banking 
system, the most perfect which has ever been devised, would be increased and strengthened. 

Mr. Warner—Do you think that the plan you propose would give sufficient elasticity to 
the currency ? 

Mr. Williams—I think that the National bank notes would take the place of the legal-tender 
notes, and when they are not wanted, as at present, they would be redeemed. “That would 
give sufficient elasticity to the currency. If $250,000,000 of legal-tender notes were withdrawn 
and an equal amount of National bank notes substituted which would be readily redeemed, I 
think it would afford sufficient elasticity to the currency. The details of this can be worked 
out by the Treasury Department having on hand ready printed and ready to be issued at any 


moment a sufficient quantity of these notes in reserve, which would afford relief in case of 


emergency. 
| * * - * * * 


Mr. Warner—You think the Baltimore plan is not sufficiently conservative ? 


Mr. Williams—My idea is—I have no confidence in the circulation. We tried it in the . 


city of New York and State of New York, and it was not successful; and the Baltimore plan, 
as I have stated in the paper I have presented, would be all very well for the institutions where 
there has not a failure occurred in a bank for about sixty years, and where there is a correct 
public sentiment and nothing mushroom would be tolerated; but it is to be presumed, if the 
bond security is taken away, that any number of banks will spring up in great numbers at 
every crossroad town in the West, and let the Comptroller of the Currency do the best he can, 
those banks will get ahead of him and there will be lots of little failures. 





Statement of William P. St. John. 


PRESIDENT OF THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL Bank or New York. 


Mr. St. John said: ‘‘ I would like to explain in advance a term I use for the sake of brevity 
and without intending offense to any one, namely, ‘ goldites.’ The ‘ goldites’ are that 
infinitesimally small but prodigiously influential coterie in the United States who believe 
that no one nation, not only, but not all the nations combined in a concert of laws, could 
provide unlimited coinage for gold and silver on one ratio, and attract thereby the gold and 
silver coins, or certificates for them, into concurrent circulation as money.” 

Mr. St. John then read the following paper: 

GOLD MONOMETALLISM THE PERIL OF THE UNITED STATES—BIMETALLISM ATTEMPTED INDE- 

PENDENTLY, TO ACHIEVE BIMETALLISM IN EUROPE BY THE EQUIVALENT OF A CONCERT 

OF LAWS. 

Under official dictation, tutored by the one most aggressive of all our handful of ‘‘goldi 
in the United States, Congress fiddles with bank notes while the burning issue is our primary 
money. 

Identically tutored, our Chief Executive has required his Secretary to abandon the option 
conferred by law upon the United States and grant to holders of the United States notes the 
right to exact gold always, silver never, as their redeeming coin. Had the option to redeem in 
‘silver dollars been exercised boldly at the time when only 3,000,000 silver dollars were owned 
by the United States, with an ownership of $116,000,000 gold, any possible alarm could have 
been laughed to scorn. To attempt to seize upon and exercise the option now, or under 
immediate prospective conditions of our Treasury, would be to court all the perils of disaster 
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Identically tutored, the demand appears, ‘‘ one step at a time,” to substitute bank promises 
of money for $907,000,000 of the primary and secondary money which they promise... Were 
the scheme adopted and successful, the result achieved would be $907,000,000-of new bank 
promises, $207 ,000,000 of existing bank promises and $1,700,000,000 of promises called deposits, 
an aggregate of $2,854,000,000 of National bank liabilities payable on demand, resting or 
wrangling on our available supplies of gold. ‘The pretense of the tuition is that this is 
‘* sound finance.” 

Redundant bank notes have invariably banished gold and silver. They never were sus- 
pected of enticing either into money. And National banks cannot hope for popular consent to 
their redeeming their circulating notes in officially discarded silver dollars. 


LAW THE LIFE PRINCIPLE IN MONEY. 

Money is the creature of law. Money is all domestic. Our $10 gold piece is accounted 258 
grains of nine-tenths fine gold when beyond the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Money and the yardstick have nothing in common. The yardstick is an exact, unvarying 
measure Of length. Money is an uncertain, variable measure of varying values. The yard- 
stick is not bartered for commodities. Money is the means of acquisition and momentarily the 
measure of value of the thing acquired. The yardstick is a unit of length. The dollar as a 
‘unit of value” is preposterous. Our Hamilton-Jefferson statute, founding the mint, provided 
a dollar as our ‘‘ unit of account.” That dollar of 1792 and the dollar of 1894 contain identi- 
cally 371.25 grains of silver. 

AGGREGATE OF MONEY DETERMINES PRICES. 


The aggregate of all money afloat and in bank in the United States is our true measure of 
normal value of commodities here. The aggrégate of money of all nations trading inter- 
nationally is the measure of normal value of all commodities consumed by all. Therefore, to 
enlarge the aggregate of money in the trading world, is to raise normal prices of commodities 
everywhere. To enlarge the aggregate of money in the United States is to raise normal prices 
for home and internationally consumed commodities here. Per contra, to diminish the aggre- 
gate of money in. the United States is to lower all prices here ; and to diminish the world’s 
aggregate ef money is to lower all normal prices of internationally snowing commodities in all 
the trading world. 

PERFECTION IN MONEY IMPRACTICABLE. 

Omniscience and infinite integrity in law making, but nothing short of these, would yield 
perfection in money. Perfection in money, thus provided, would involve the use of neither 
gold nor silver, nor any other commodity. 

Now, if my caution against it will be quoted along with my description of it, I will 
describe perfect money, to wit: 

Any convenient substance of about the ‘‘ intrinsic ” propertics of silk-ribbed paper pre- 
pared to defy the counterfeiter, issued by authority of the law of the United States, and 
promising no redemption whatever, except acceptance for all dues to the United States, and 
also made receivable and payable for all dues and debts, public and private, within the juris- 
diction of the United States. But my caution against any attempt at such perfection in money 
of the United States is that imperfect humanity has not been more safe to handle any near 
approach to it, nor with any other than commodity money, than children are to toy with keen- 
edged tools. The peril is the reasonable certainty of over-issue and collapse. 

If United States notes of 1862 and Treasury notes of 1890, together $497,000,000, were 
retired, they might all be replaced with logically perfect money as described, provided silver 
dollars and certificates and bank notes were also retired. The success of the issue would insure 
over-issue, and then collapse. 

Bank notes differ only in degree from Treasury notes, for this same peril lurking in them. 
The wary can escape a degree of peril in the bank note, refusing it as not a legal tender. But 
the peril is in the bank note, as Jefferson and Andrew Jackson knew. Nature’s restrictions. 
upon the world’s supplies of gold and silver, and the burden of the art and industrial uses for 
these commodities, make these safer than irredeemable paper as our tool of trade. 


MINT PRICE MAKES MARKET PRICE. 

Gold bullion and United States gold coin enter Europe with one and the same right con- 
ferred by law, the right of transition into Europe’s money. By law, gold carries the right of 
transition into English money at the price of £8 17s. 104d. per Troy ounce, eleven-twelfths and. 
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one pennyweight fine. By law, France, Germany and the other important continental states 
similarly endow gold. And, by virtue of our law, gold carries the right of transition into the 
money of the United States at the fixed price of 28.22 grains pure, or 25.8 grains nine-tenths 
fine, for a dollar. 

Thus, under gold monometallism, the market price and the mint price of. gold are one and 
the same, so long as there is gold produced each year more than the arts and industries and 
India absorb. For. so long, gold in the lump, its weight and fineness being known, is the 
equivalent of coin in Europe and the United States, for the reason that the possessors of gold 
will accept no lower price while the mint price is offered in lawful money at the mint; and 
artisans will not pay more for gold because it is obtainable at the mint price by melting the 
coin. 

THUS, LAW DICTATES THE PRICE OF GOLD. 

But, with the support of the mints withdrawn from gold, and provided there is, as some 
economists aver, a yearly production of gold neighboring $25,000,000 more than the arts, 
industries and India absorb, the market price of gold would fall rapidly until the price 
attained would permit the lower arts, in utensils and the like, to absorb the surplus gold. 
Exactly this result is evident in the world’s withdrawal of mint support from silver, but much 
less rapidly. 

IMAGINE SILVER MONOMETALLISM SUBSTITUTED. ) 

Imagine all these mints of Europe and the United States to deprive gold of all further 
right of transition into money. Imagine the law of each of all these nations to grant to — 
silver exclusively the right of transition into the money of each, at one price, equivalent to 
371.25 grains pure (412.5 grains nine-tenths fine) for a dollar. 'Thenceforth the “‘ price of silver” 
in Europe and the United States would be this one mint price. Silver in the lump then, as 
gold now, its weight and fineness being known, would be the equivaient of coin. Possessors 
of silver then would not accept less than this one mint price for it, for the reason that lawful 
money could be had for it, at this price, at the mint; and the artisan would not pay more for 
silver because he could obtain it at this mint price by melting silver coin. 


BIMETALLISM BY CONCERT OF LAWS EXPLAINED. 

Next, imagine all these mints of Europe and the United States to grant alike to gold and 
silver the right of transition into their money at the will of the possessor; at one price for gold, 
equivalent to 28.22 grains for a dollar, and at one price for silver, equivalent to 371.25 grains 
for a dollar, all the coins resulting to be unlimited legal tender within the territory of the 
nation coining them. If gold is produced each year more than the arts, industries and India 
absorb, the one only use for it will be employment as money. If there were silver produced each 
year other than is likewise absorbed, and no one doubts it, the only use for such surplus silver 
will be employment as money. Hence, for so long as there continued to be any surplus of 
gold and any surplus of silver over the said absorption of each, and provided the surplus of 
neither metal were sufficient alone for the world’s entire need of money, for so long the mint 
price and market price would be one for gold, and the mint price and market price would be 
one for silver. Which would mean that the one mint price for gold and the one mint price for 
silver would be the universal market price for each ; and would mean universal parity of the 
gold and silver coins at the ratio established by these mints. 

This is bimetallism by a concert of laws. It does not seem akin to the attempts which 
our ‘‘ goldites ” would thrust upon us; as, for instance, the setting up of a universal price for 
each of all commodities, or for any one of them so abundant everywhere as iron. 


RESPECTABLE ‘‘ SILVER LUNATICS.” 

Among other ‘‘ silver lunatics” sanctioning the confidence that bimetallism thus attempted 
could not fail, are the learned professors of political economy in the colleges of London,Oxford, 
Cambridge and Edinburg, and the late De Laveleye, with others of the profession on the con- 
tinent, and a host of men of other callings eminent throughout Europe and in the United 


States. 
STATECRAFT COST THE: WORLD BIMETALLISM. 


The aforesaid self-same tutor, to the contrary notwithstanding, the abandonment of silver 
and substitution of gold alone as the primary money of unlimited coinage, is not the ‘‘ natural 
selection of commerce,” but the ignorant or vicious achievement of statecraft. 

The subjects of England were deprived of their right to convert silver into money—tem- 
porarily first in 1798 and finally in 1816—under conditions of little public concern, for the 
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reason that irredeemable bank notes were England’s full substitute for money. Precisely 
similarly the people of the United States were deprived of their right to convert silver into 
money, a right enjoyed for eighty years, while irredeemable paper of sundry kinds and 
excessive volume supplanted gold and silver money in the United States. | 

{Extract of note of Sir David Barbour (British finance secretary to India), October 20, 1887.] 


In no portion of Lord Liverpool’s “Treatise on the coins of the realm” is there any allusion to: (1) The 
treasury order of 25th October, 1697, directing that guineas should be taken at 22s. each; (2) the council 
order of 8th September, 1698, referring the question of the high rate of the guinea to the council of trade; 
(3) the report of the council of trade, dated 22d September, 1698; (4) the resolution of the House of Com- 
mons on that report; (5) the orders of the treasury to receive the guineas on public account at 21s. 6d. each, 
and not otherwise.” 

With the publication of these documents falls Lord Liverpool’s statement that the English people, by 
general consent and without any interposition of public authority, attached a higher value to the guinea 
after the great recoinage than the market value of gold would justify ; and with the fall of the alleged fact 
must disappear the conclusion drawn from it, namely, that with the increase of wealth and commerce the 
English people in 1698 had come to prefer gold to silver. And with the disappearance of this hypothesis 
there disappears the only evidence brought forward in support of the theory regarding the progress of 
wealthy countries from silver to gold, which Lord Liverpool invented in order to overthrow Locke’s opinion 
that “ gold is not the money of the world, or measure of commerce, nor fit to be so.” 

Lord Liverpool’s theory may, of course, be sound, though the facts on which he relied in 1805 were 
imaginary; on the other hand, it may fairly be said that it was the acceptance of the theory on the . 
authority of Lord Liverpool which brought about in the nineteenth century that state of affairs which is 
now held to prove thesoundness of the theory. * * * 

How Lord Liverpool, or those who acted under his orders, came to overlook the existence of the docu- 
ments which I have quoted, and which at that time would have destroyed the basis of his argument, is 
unaccountable. 


SILVER MONOMETALLISM SAFER THAN GOLD MONOMETALLISM. 


But if any attempt of ours to achieve bimetallism independently is to yield silver as our 
only money, my convictiou is the conviction of Robert Morris, namely, that silver is preferable 
to gold if either is to be the only primary money of the United States. The present Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States and his associates of the President's Cabinet have lately 
shared a well-advertised effort to heap posthumous honors on Robert Morris. 

THE WORLD'S BLIND EXPERIMENT. 

The repeal of our ‘‘Sherman Act,” November 1, 1898, following the closing of India’s 
mints in June against the further coining of silver on private account, severed the last link 
that coupled silver to its crippled right of transition into the money of the Western World. 
Hence, just thirteen months ago, for the first time in history, the commercial world began a 
free concert of absolutely blind experiment in money. 

The latest estimates of Soetbeer, in his almost posthumous publication of 1892, accorded 
little, if any, new gold from the mines each year to the world’s increase of money. Note, then, 
that while the population of the United States enlarges at a rate equivalent to adding the 
population of Mexico to ours within seven years, or of adding the population of Canada and all 
other British possessions in North America within three years, this absolutely blind experiment 
which the United States shares demands that whoever would increase the world’s aggregate of 
money by the equivalent of $1,000 must provide 4.08 pounds Troy of gold. 


RESULTS AND PERILS OF GOLD MONOMETALLISM. 

Within the last half of the brief period succeeding 1873, 10 cents a pound was a sentimental 
price for cotton, and ‘‘dollar wheat” was asentimental term. Recently 5 cents a pound in towns 
and 4} cents on the plantation, 50 cents in towns and ‘“‘hog feed” on the farm, were prices 
current. The dollar of the United States, half an inch in width and a thirty-second thick, is 
thus become $2 with which to buy the sweat and toil and anxieties of a season, at the very — 
head and font of prosperity in the United States. While thus the dollar of the United States 
is worth 2 bushels of wheat or 20 pounds of cotton, it gauges the prosperity of the United 
States at 14 cents a year, if invested for the period of sixty days in strictly prime commercial 
paper of New York. 

The flood of our prosperity cannot rise higher than its source. The font is where the 
nourished earth yields her own increase and for toil returns a hundredfold. It follows that the 
conditions contemplated must alter presently, or the want of a travelling public and the lack of 
sufficiently liberal movements of freight, at profitable rates, will shrink the earnings of certain 
of our main trunk lines of railway into a deficiency of any dividends, and, later into default of 
interest on their bonds. Unless relief of law ensues without delay choice parcels of real estate 
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in New York City will manifest declines in prices, exceeding 20 per cent., between sales in 
January, 1893, and December, 1896. 
Iam well aware that moderate demand upon liberal supplies of commodities produced at 
low cost and distributed cheaply will yield low prices. On these terms, low prices stimulate 
moderate demand into a liberal demand upon the same supplies, and so tend to recover prices. 
On this basis low prices of our staple necessities are desirable. In such variations of demand 
such supplies the producer may gather, amid the fluctuations of prices, his fair 
‘the advantages conferred on all by his abundance. But, for the reason that the pro- 

ducer does not share the general advantages of the abundance of his supplies, the United States 
at large is sufferer. 





EXPERIENCE SAFER THAN EXPERIMENT. 

Relief of law must be provided, and for that achievement we propose that, at all hazards, 
the United States shall abandon experiment. 

We ask the Congress now sitting to restore our Hamilton-Jefferson coinage system, founded 
with the mint, maintained for eighty years without complaint, and overthrown unobservedly 
at a time when neither gold nor silver was our current money. 

On December 6, I submitted to the Chamber of Commerce a developed plan to restore, or 
attempt, bimetallism independently, the plan providing the modern convenience of paper 
substitutes for coinand providing ample means to stifle any possible money panic arising with 
the enactment. No moment could be more propitious than the present for any such attempt. 
Idle accumulations of money in our important money centres, like the present, are rare. 


‘*GOLDITE ” OBJECTION COMMENDS INDEPENDENT BIMETALLISM. 


Our “‘ goldites” antagonize every such proposal with two objections, ‘to wit : 

(1) That such legislation is superfluous, because ‘‘if there is not gold enough for all, there 
is gold enough for us. * * * Wecan command gold in competition with all nations. * * * 
The United States is the largest and best source of supply of the commodities that the world 
most needs—cotton, wheat, provisions, petroleum, and the like.” 

(2) That to reopen our mints to silver without limit, while offering coinage to gold without 
limit, will merely substitute silver monometallism for gold monometallism in the United States. 
They mean that the proposed enactment will yield silver dollars and paper redeemable in silver. 
dollars as our only money, and for the reason that it will banish gold from money and expel it. 
from the United States. 

We adopt both of their predictions as the assurance of our safety in making the attempt. 

Our present ability to command gold in competition with nations striving for the meager- 
supply of gold available to money depends upon the further sacrifice of our producers of 
petroleum, provisions, wheat, cotton, and the like. Lower and lower prices for these elementary 
essentials of our prosperity must pursue a foreign market, and every drain of Europe’s gold to. 
us as Our return for them would further lower Europe’s prices for all commodities, including. 
any more of ours she buys. 

By our proposal, on the contrary, the United States provides iteclf the convenient ability to. 
part witb gold composedly. Instead of our present restriction to gold alone as our tremulous. 
necessity, we propose to be able to loan our gold to Europe for our own sakes, selfishly. Our 
Mint Director estimates that we have $600,000,000 of gold and $20,000,000 annually produced 
in excess of our needs in the arts and industries. To spare a liberal portion to Europe, having a. 
convenient abundance of domestic money at home, will be to loan Europe the vehicle with which 
to carry our prosperity. To increase thereby Europe’s aggregate of money is to raise normal 
prices of all commodities in Europe, including those for which the United States is Europe’s 
‘‘best source of supply.” Therefore, diametrically the opposite in achievement to continuing 
the blind experiment which ‘‘ goldites” urge, we would enlarge Europe’s demand for our 
surplus petroleum, provisions, cotton, and wheat upon a higher plane of prices for them as she 
buys. 

OUR SILVER BASIS ONLY TEMPORARY. 


Imagine, as the immediate achievement of our proposed enactment, silver dollars and paper 
redeemable in silver dollars to be the only money of the United States. The tendency first evi 
dent will be its restriction upon our importations of European products. This is evident under 
India’s silver monometallism in herrelation to the outside world. But a home experience may 
be recalled: 
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During the period of :plethoric State bank notes in the United States, when a New York 
merchant had sold to Western and Southern merchants and bills were due, his collector obtain- 
ing local bank notes in a Western city would invest in grain or flour, in a Southern city would 
invest in cotton. Shipping the flour and cotton to New York, the sales would realize New York 
bank notes. The operation was thus equivalent to shipping New York bank notes from the 
Western or Southern cities to New York. The like operations between the United States and 
Europe for our international trade settlements would take the place of gold shipm a, if gold 
were hoarded for a high premium, as feared. Each such operation would swell the Vo 
our exports of commodities and benefit, primarily, those for whom we must be most con- 
cerned, 

But the likelihood of any need of such an operation as a part of the contemplation of the 
New York merchant in selling to the West and South tended to make him indisposed to sell 
there. To such extent the Southern and Western importations from New York were lessened. 
To the like extent our foreign importations will be lessened under our silver-money regime, to 
the advantage of our home manufacturers as against the foreign manufacturers all the time. 
But in our experience, when the New York merchant or manufacturer found his home market 
not broad enough for all his wares, as was frequently the case, his surplus was sold West and South 
at as low price and sometimes even at lower prices than to customers at home. The home price 
being for the greater portion of his merchandise was maintained, at a sacrifice of profit 
on the moderate surplus sold elsewhere. Similarly Manchester, Lyons, and German manufac- 
turers would experience the restriction of our silver money upon them. Our importations 
of Europe’s products are to some extent a surplus which she must sell. To that extent our 
importations of foreign products will continue to foreign disadvantage and our gain. 

But because we ate Europe’s “‘ best source of supply” for our great surplus of staple com- 
modities, Europe will buy of us, even though we do not buy of her. As, for instance, we buy 
from Cuba $75,000,000 worth of goodsa year and sell to Cuba $12,000,000 to $25,000,000 only; 
or as Brazil finds a market here for $70,000,000 of her commodities and buys $40,000,000 only 
of our commodities in return, and finally, as England on the contrary, is debtor to the 
United States for an excess of $100,000, 000 a year by average in our mutual barter of com- 
modities with her. 





OUR SILVER DOLLAR AT A PREMIUM. 


As the result of our silver money restriction upon importations setting all our spindles turn- 
ing, employing operatives at full time, and these operatives made thereby to enlarge our 
aggregate of home consumers of all home products; with our trade settlements in merchandise 
serving to enlarge the exportations of our spare products; with Europe’s prices for our products 
enhanced by our enlargement of Europe’s aggregate of money, our achievement next evident 
will be a credit of balance of trade established in Europe for the merchants of the United States. 
At that point exchange on London sells in .Wall Street at a discount. This means a draft 
on gold payable seven days from date offered at a discount in standard silver dollars—the de- 
. despised, stigmatized 50-cent silver-piece in Wall Street, held at a premium over gold in Lon- 
don. It means our silver dollars and our gold coin at par; bimetallism a reality in the United 
States. Our prosperity as her example, and to such a degree at her expense, is likely to 
enforce the influence of Manchester’s opinion of English monometallism,the result of which may 
mean the abandonment by England of her vicious monetary system for bimetallism universally. 

Europe’s only silver is her money. Europe’s silver coin values silver from 8.06 cents to 
over 18.88 cent per dollar more than ours. Her “silver pots and spoons” carry the additional 
price of labor in them, She will ship us _ therefore, rather than silver, at a minimum 
preference of over 8 per cent. 

OVER-ABUNDANT GOLD THE DREAD OF 1858. 


Our ‘“‘ goldites” would disimiss all this on the ground of an over-abundance of silver. Had 
the most influential doctrinaire in money in Europe been as influential with law makers in 1858, 
as our aforesaid tutor was influential with law dictators in 1898, France would have closed her 
mints to gold. Silver monometallism would have been the coinage system of the world. Chev- 
alier threatened France with an abundance of gold as cheap and overwhelming asiron. Silver 
is the over-abundant prediction of our influential doctrinaires.. Note, however, that $5,000, a 
worth of silver bullion is at this moment an overestimate for the world’s distributing-mar 


ket’s supplies of silver. 
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INDEPENDENT BIMETALLISM HAS BEEN ACHIEVED. 


Finally, our ‘‘ goldites,”.and, in particular, our tutor aforesaid, distort history for evidence 
that bimetallism has proved itself a failure, and that independent bimetallism in the United 
States during eighty years furnished the experience for the certainty of failure if attempted 
now. 

The world’s great mints were never open to gold and silver without limit on a single price 
among them for each metal. In consequence, every seeming divergence between a market price 
and a mint price for either metal was invariably a difference between mint prices. Divergence 
between one mint price and another, or other mint prices, has to answer in history for every 
annoying flight of gold or silver internationally. By undervaluing gold relative to silver 
our coinage act of 1792 caused our merchants to choose gold preferably to silver for their for- 
eign settlements following 1792. By undervaluing silver relative to gold, compared with the 
French mint’s relative valuation of the two, in our coinage act of 1884, we made our merchants 
choose silver preferably to gold for foreign settlements thereafter. This divergence between 
mint prices— not divergence between our mint price and any market price—cost us gold in one 
period and cost us silver in the other, for the reason only that during both periods we were 
usually the debtors in balancing our foreign trade. 
















































UNITED STATES’ INDEPENDENT BIMETALLISM EXPERIENCED. 

Our ‘‘ goldite” assertion that our said act of 1792 effectually demonetized silver by expell- 
ing it from the country, and that our act of 1834 effectually demonetized silver by expelling it, 
are alike refuted by indisputable records, not made for argument but reporting facts. Thus 
for the twelve years ending 1805, our gold coinage exceeded our silver coinage. In the 
eighteen years following our gold coinage was half our silver coinage. In the nine years end- 
ing 1888 our gold coinage was one-fourth our silver coinage. And in this same period of ‘* ban- 
ished gold” (?) our trade movements of both metals were usually in one direction, usually 
export in excess of import of both unti] ending in 1823. In 1824 the net movement of the two 
was import in excess of export. The year 1825 refutes this gold banishing theory flatly by 
a net import of gold and a net export of silver. In the five years following, both metals 
moved together again, import in excess of export. In 1881 our ‘‘goldites” are again 
refuted flatly by the net import of gold with a net export of silver. Thereafter gold and silver 
both show import in excess of export until 1834. 

And in the period following 1834, while ‘‘ banished silver” (?) is the assumption of our 
‘* goldites,” our silver coinage in the first eight years equalled our silver coinage of the eight 
years prior. Oursilver coinage in these first eight years exceeded by $3,000,000 our coinage 
of gold. In the second eight years ending 1850 we coined $18,000,000 of silver, although we 
were not producing silver, but were producing gold in amounts more vast than the world had 
known. And in the first four years ofthis ‘‘silver banished” (?) period our imports of silver 
exceeded our exports of silver by $6,000,000 more than our imports exceeded our exports of 
gold. For three years ending 1842 the net movement of both metals was together, export in 
excess of import. And nine years after this act of 1834 our net movement was import in excess 
of export for gold and silver both. Our ‘‘ goldites” are refuted notably and finally in the fact 
that prior to our civil war no single important movement of the one metal inward and the other 
metal outward is the record of a year. . aa 

And note also in this connection and at this particular moment, besides the considerable <r 
sum in coins of foreign nations circulating as our legal tender until 1857, and besides the 
fact that 80 per cent. of all the silver dollars coined were coined after 1834, this fact, namely: 
that redundant bank notes which increased by more than $200,000,000 in a period of ten years, 
were tending all the time to house both gold and silver in quiet bank reserves. 3 


FRANCE A SAFE CRITERION. 
Finally, I regret profoundly that space forbids the mention of independent bimetallism in 
France, with the record of her mint’s dictation of the world’s market price for gold and silver 
during a period of seventy years, On the closing of her mints against silver in 1874 France had 
$900,000,000 of gold and $700,000,000 of silver circulating side by side as money, Her popula- 
tion barely exceeded 85,000,000. Our present population excéeds 65,000,000, with a promise 
of exceeding the aggregate population of Great Britain and France within ten years; and our 
use for gold and silver is for circulation over territory seventeen times the area of France. 
I will append a portion of her record and a table for your printed report. 
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Appended as follows: 


INDEPENDENT BIMETALLISM OF FRANCE. 


By act of her Corps Législatif, March 28, 1808, ‘5 grams of silver, nine-tenths fine, consti- 
tute the money unit, which retains the name of franc.” 

The articles prescribed the same fineness for gold coin, and direct the coining of 20-franc 
and 40-franc gold pieces, as well as 5-franc and smaller silver pieces. A thousand grams of 
gold, nine-tenths fine, are to yield 3,100 francs; and at the rate of five grams to the franc, 1,000 
grams of silver are to yield 200 francs, the mint price of gold, therefore, being 15.5 times the 
mint price of silver; the 1-franc silver pieces being, as absolutely as gold pieces, the unlimited 
legal-tender coin of France, and they continued to be until the founding of the Latin Union in 
1865. As hereinafter noted, the 5-franc silver piece continues to be unlimited legal-tender in 
France and, therefore, the full equivalent of gold in France, although no longer coined, and at 
the relative price for gold of 15.5 times silver in the existing coins. 

Appended hereto are tables C D, reporting.in dollars the gold and silver coinage of France 
during the seventy years in which her mints were open to the unlimited coining of both gold 
and silver, at a moderate charge, into unlimited primary moneys. And there will appear the 
world’s production of gold and silver during this period, showing astounding variations in 
quantities of each produced, and yet as notable an approach to fixity in the relative market price 
for gold and silver during the period. 


TABLE C D. 
The world’s production of gold and —* in — — from 1493 to 1890: Soetbeer. The same for the 
calender —— 1891: United States Director of 
proportions of gold and Dativer —— * the sum of 2 A ei for each period ; and these propor- 
Senne 8, 8600 ing to value, at the French mint valuation of 1 to 1 
relative weight of the gold and the silver produced F — period in other words, the “ ratio of 
— i. e., the “intrinsic value” (2) ¢ of eo measured by the other, if production determines value. 
Ave wernpe market-price’’ for each period, i. e., —— relative value of of poke and silver in the open 
market ndon and Hamburg: ——— a United States Director of th 
Coinage of France during sevent — to 1873, while her law Swed equally unlimited access for 
gud and silver to her mints on private account, at a valuation of 1 to 15.50, tors emission in unlimited legal- 









































nder coins. 
Rome Awentintuens. PROPORTION OF THE TOTAL. Relative Relative 
. pr uction 
PERIOD. By weight. At value. gold tosilver.| value gold 
Gold. Silver. | Gold. | Silver.| Gold. | Silver. weight). to silver. 
1493-1520....... 11 89 66 34 1 to 8.10 1 t010.5-11.1 
1521-44.......... 7 93 55 45 12.59 11.25 
45-60.......... 3 97 30 70 36.61 11.30 

BO enagedccue 2 98 26 74 43.78 11.50 
1581-1600 2 98 21 79 56.76 12. 

— Ter 2 98 76 49.6 12.50 
1621-40.......... 2 98 25 75 47.42 14.00 
1641-60.......... 2 98 27 73 41.77 14.50 
1661-80.......... 3 97 30 70 36.39 15.00 
1681-1700....... 3 97 33 67 31.76 14.96 

— — — 3 97 36 27.74 15.21 
1721-40......220 4 96 41 59 22.60 15.09 
41-60.......... 4 42 58 21.66 * 
G1-80.......06. 3 97 67 31.52 4. 
1781-1800....... 2 98 24 76 49.41 15.09 

801-10*......... 2 98 24 76 50. 15.61 
— —— 2 98 25 75 47.25 

821-30.......... 3 97 33 67 32.39 15.76 
1831-40.......... 3 97 35 65 29. 15.70 
1841-50.......... 7 93 52 48 14.25 15.81 
1851-55.......... 18 82 78 22 4.49 15.42 
1856-60.......... 19 81 78 22 4.39 
1861-65.......... 14 86 74 26 §.95 15.41 
1866-70.......... 13 87 69 31 6.98 15.55 
1871-75.......... 92 57 43 11. 
1876-80.......... 7 93 54 46 13.21 17.89 
1881-85.......... 5 95 47 53 17.31 18.59 
1886-90.......... 5 95 43 57 20.37 21.15 
Petits ctusicode 5 95 41 59 23.68 20.92 
































*Mints of France from 1803 to 1873 equally open to gold and silver on the valuation of 1 to 15. 50° 
See coinage table annexed. 


The coinage of either metal being by the voluntary act of its owner all the time, the coin- 
age shows that conversion into French money was as good a use as any other to — the 
owner could put it, or the charge for coining would not have been paid. 

In 1806, with the year’s production of silver fifty and one- quarter times the year’s — 
tion of gold, we see the coinage of nearly $200,000: worth more of gold than of silver for the 
year. In1818, with the year’s production of silver forty-six times the production of gold, the 
cuinage of gold is seven times the coinage of silver for the year. In 1852, when the production 
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of silver had fallen to four and one-half times the year’s production of gold, the coinage of sil- 
ver is five times the coinage of gold for the year. And when, in 1806, the gold and silver coin- 

age of France was so nearly equal for the year, with the production of silver fifty and one- 

quarter times the production of gold, we see the average market price of gold at 15.6 times 

silver, governed, we infer, by this effectual mint price of 15.5. In 1818, with the coinage of 

gold seven times the coinage of silver, and the production of silver forty-six times the year’s 

production of gold, the world’s market price averages 15.4 as governed by this mint price, 

15.5. 

And notwithstanding the timid scream of Chevalier and others in 1853 against the further 
admission of gold into money, gold seeming then to threaten to rival iron in its abundance, the 
mints of France continued to accept all tenders of gold and silver, and continued to govern the 
world’s market price composedly until 1871, when war with Germany interfered. And the 
result, which finally appeared after the closing of her mints in 1874, reported to the Paris con- 
ference 1878, was a stock of gold and silver money afloat and in bank in France, exceeding 
$700,000,000 worth of silver money and $900,000,000 worth of gold. 

The late De Laveleye, in his ‘‘ La Monnaie et le Bimetallisme,” 1891, makes plain that all 
the divergence between the French mint price and the London and Hamburg prices for gold or 
or silver, from time to time during the seventy years, was within the aggregate of the costs of 
a shipment of the momentarily cheaper metal to Paris and the charge for coming there. And, 
as observed hereinafter, the mints of France had little appreciable assistance in their governance 
of the world’s market price for gold or silver during any important period of years. 

COINAGE AT THE MINTS OF FRANCE, FROM 1803 TO 1870 IN SAID PERIODS, VALUING THE FRANCO 
ROUGHLY AT 5 TO THE UNITED STATES DOLLAR. 
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YEARS OF NOTEWORTHY COINAGES, IN BETTER EVIDENCE OF THE AUTOMATIC REGULATION OF THE 
“ MARKET PRICE” OF GOLD AND SILVER, BY THE MINTS OF FRANCE. 
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Note once more that the population of France did not exceed 85,000,000, and that their 
employment of money was within an area of 208,000 square miles, and that the present popu- 
lation of the United States approaches 67,000,000, whose demand for money is-for a circulation 
over an area of territory exceeding 3,600,000 square miles. And recollect that her mint price 
for silver, the value of silver in her existing 5-franc pieces, is at the rate of 3.6 cents on a dollar 
higher than ours. This means that if the mints of the. United States were open to unlimited 
coinage for our silver dollars, the French would prefer by over 8 per cent. to ship their gold 
rather than their silver money in any bullion settlement with us as our debtor in trade. The 
same preference to ship gold rather than their silver money to our equally open mints would 
appear in the case of any of the European nations except England. England’s preference to 
ship us gold in trade settlements due us, rather than her silver money, would exceed 18 cents 
on the dollar, 

And note finally as to France, that while her unrestricted mints accepted and coined gold 
and silver without limit during periods when the year’s production of silver was only four and 
one-half times the year’s production of gold, and when the production of silver was fifty and 
one-fourth times the production of gold, governing the price of both metalsin all markets the 
while, the year’s production of silver was only twenty-three and one-half times the year’s pro- 
duction of gold in the world in 1892, and is proportionately less just now—twenty-one and one- 
fourth times for 1893. 


LATIN MONETARY UNION. 


The Latin Union did not appreciably enlarge the ability of France to maintain the parity of 
her gold and silver coins; that is, did not add to the ability of France to maintain bimetallism 
independently. The coins of all gravitated to France. 

France compacted with Belgium, Italy, Switzerland and later with Greece also, a union 
whose purpose was ‘‘ to rid their several people of annoying conditions of intercourse and busi- 
ness transactions resulting from differing valuations of silver in the subsidiary silver moneys of 
these several States, and with the purpose also to achieve a uniformity of weights, measures 
and moneys among them.” 

This Latin Union was formed December 28, 1865. It provided unlimited coinage and the 
unlimited legal-tender function for gold and for silver 5-franc pieces, thus exceeding its first 
aforesaid intent. The union was maintained with this unlimited 5-franc piece included until 
1874 (under Germany’s sales), and thereafter with a continuance of subsidiary silver coining 
under restrictions until 1878. Except that coining silver has ceased, the union remains in force 
effectually. Each State made the authorized gold and silver coins of all receivable and payable 
at its public treasury. Each State contracted to redeem its own issues of subsidiary silver in 
gold or the 5-franc pieces of the State asking the redemption. | 

The evidence of the independence of France in her bimetallism, her independence of her 
associates in her maintenance of the parity of gold and silver money, is easily made manifest. 
Much of all their gold and silver money gravitated to France, and for the reason that in Switzer- 
land the rate of exchange on Paris was so frequently and so continuously at a premium; for the 
reason that the same was painfully true of Belgium, as the late De: Laveleye records, and for 

the reason that the like was glaringly true of Italy, whose only currency became irredeemable 
paper. 

The combined territory of Belgium, Italy, Switzerland and Greece, and their combined 
population, were respectively, 166,500 square miles and 87,500,000 people. The aggregate 
Pc pomeng of all the Latin-Union States, therefore, did not exceed 78,000,000 and their com- 

ined area was less than 370,000 square miles. 3 

The present population of the United States approaches 67,000,000 and promises to exceed 

85,000,000 within ten years, whose money is circulating over an area of 83,600,000 square miles. 


AUSTRIA’S MONEY. 


As for Austria-Hungary, while at heavy cost incurred in the purchase of $100,000,000 of 
gold at a premium, her stock of that metal may have been increased to that extent. Neverthe- 
-less, in no right sense of the word can it be justly asserted that the monetary system of that 
Empire has been established on a gold basis, even approximately. If her mints have been coin- 
ing gold every week during the last year, so, too, have they been coining silver to a material 
extent, and thus increasing the volume of its silver currency as well as that of her gold. 
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As recently indeed as the 15th of March, 1894, the monetary situation of the Austro-Hungarian 








Bank was as follows: 

"BREE —— IE RSA YR $50,268,363, or 39 per cent. 

Va ob no bn 6b 4 4 Gah eddS cha ode K ins cde da ko can becd Or GhaWawe dkatbi cl ehcsiaminenl 79,261, 480, or 61 61 per cent. 
RM nny 129,529,843, or 100 per cent. 


That is no less than 61 per cent. of the present stock of specie in the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank as recently as the 15thof March, 1894, was of silver. Here note circulation is $194,228,000. 
Gold commands a premium in Austria thus far still. She does not redeem her paper in 
gold as yet, and will not if she abandonssilver. Her already burdensome debt of nearly $2,000, - 


000,000 increases almost every year. 
AFTER RECESS. 
The Chairman—Does any member of the committee desire to submit any further questions 
to Mr. St. John? 
Mr. Culberson—I want to ask him a question. In view of present conditions, Mr. St. 
John, what would you have this Congress do? 
Mr. St. John—Shall I offer a bill? Shall I give you a bill to offer in the House if you 
approve it? 
Mr. Culberson—You can answer that question just as you think proper. 
The Chairman—Your answer is that you would like to have the following bill enacted? 
Mr. St. John—That is it. 
Mr. Warner—Let it be read. 
Mr. Culberson—He need not read it; he can briefly state the effects of it. 
Mr. Johnson, of Indiana—Let him briefly explain its contents. 
Mr. St. John—TI find a wide difierence between explaining a thing and giving the thing 
itself. 3 
Mr. Culberson—I think you had better read it. : 
Mr. St. John—I should like to read it. < think I can take it up by —— which I 
believe to be the method of legislation. _ 
The Chairman—Read it and then make your explanation. ; . 
Mr. St. John read his proposed bill as follows: 

A BILL to restore the bimetallic coinage system of the United States, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon the terms and conditions and charges prescribed by law for the like A 
deposits of gold, owners of silver not too base for the operations of the mint may deposit the same, in : 
amounts of not less value than $100, at any mint of the United States and receive therefor silver dollars 
containing each 412% grains Troy of standard silver. 

Src. 2. The standard silver dollars of the United States are hereby required to be received for all dues 
to the United States and are made receivable and payable for all dues and debts, public and private, within 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. Depositors of gold and depositors of silver as aforesaid, at any mint of the United States, shall . 
receive therefor on their request, instead of the coin to which they shall be entitled, coin certificates of the 
United States which shall be redeemed on demand in coin. And depositors of gold coin and of silver coin, 
other than subsidiary coins, at the Treasury or any sub-treasury of the United States, in sums of not less 
than $20, may receive the herein-provided coui certificates therefor. And no gold certificates and no 
silver certificates and no Treasury notes authorized by act of July 14, 1890, entitled “‘ An act directing the 
purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes,” shall hereafter 
be issued. 

Szc. 4. The herein-provided coin certificates shall be issued in denominations corresponding with the 
denominations of the United States’ notes, excepting that the Secretary of the Treasury may issue them in 
denominations also of $5,000 and $10,000. They shall be redeemed in gold or silver coin, according to the 
convenience of the United States; and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, in his discre- 
tion, to redeem the same on request in gold or silver standard bars, at the like convenience of the United 
States, 

Src. 5. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby required to reserve on hand, in coin and standard 
bars, an aggregate sum of gold and silver equal to the aggregate sum of the herein-provided coin certifi- 
cates outstanding, except as hereinafter provided. 

Sxo. 6. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, in his discretion and under regulations 
which he may prescribe, to direct the Treasurer of the United States, from time to time, to receive, at the 
Treasury or any sub-treasury of the United States, interest-bearing bonds of the United States, duly 
hypothecated to the Treasurer, and issue therefor safe amounts of the herein-provided coin certificates as 
loans at interest. The rate of interest to be required on such loans of coin certificates shall be in every case 
the same as the rate of interest payable by the United States on the bonds hypothecated therefor: Provided 
always, That the aggregiite.sum of coin certificates issued for deposits of interest-bearing bonds of the 

_ United States shall not reduce the aggregate sum of coin and standard bars reserved for the redemption of 
coin certificates below 60 per cent. of the aggregate sum of all coin certificates outstanding. And any 
other lawful money received by the Treasurer in repayment of any such loans shall be specially. reserved 
until a like sum of the said coin certificates are canceled. 
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Szo. 7. The coin certificates provided in this act shall be received for all dues to the United States, 
and shall be receivable and payable for all dues and debts, public and private, except where otherwise 
expressly stipulated in the contract. 

Sxc. 8. All authority of law for the transportation of standard silver dollars for private account at 
public expense, in exchange for other lawful money of the United States, and all other acts and parts of 
acts in conflict with this act, are hereby repealed. 


Mr. St. John—I should like to explain section 6 and 7 before any question is asked me, 
while I think of what I want to say. 

The suggestion to make these coin certificates a legal tender with the limit proposed, silver 
dollars being made as unlimited legal-tender as gold coin, is in order that the New York. Clear- 
ing House banks shall accept these coin certificates as it does the Treasury notes of 1890, which 
are exactly thus limited tender, in settlements of daily balances. 

The proposed section 6 is an emergency issue, and would be availed of in real emergencies 
only, for two reasons: 

(1) Because owners of bonds would not accept long time loans at a cost of all the interest 
on their investment; and 

(2) Borrowers of 4 per cent. and 5 per cent. United States bonds, hired to hypothecate for 
such loans, would only appear when a real emergency made high rates for money in the open 
market. 

If a money market panic threatened the proposed enactment with a sharp contraction of our 
aggregate of money, this provision (section 6) would empower the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue over $200,000,000 of United States coin certificates against silver coin and bullion already 
in the Treasury, and loan them at 4 per cent. and 5 per cent. per annum against Uuited States 
interest bearing bonds. This issue would reduce the present aggregate reserve against silver 
certificates and Treasury notes to about 62 per cent. 

If lack of engraved coin certificates threaten the Secretary’s immediate convenience, I sug- 
gest that boldness equaling the recent issuing of interest-bearing bonds will momentarily sub- 
stitute silver certificates, with some distinguishing stamp on them, therefor. 

The bill merely proposes in effect: ‘‘ That the Congress restore immediately the coinage 
system of the United States founded with the mint in 1792, maintained for eighty years there- 
after and overthrown, unobservedly, when neither gold or silver was our current money. It 
provides the modern convenience of paper substitute for coin, on the choice of the depositors of 
gold and of silver at the mint, one and the same coin certificates redeemable on demand in coin; 
and redeems these coin certificates in gold or silver, at the option and convenience of the United 
States. It provides an ‘emergency issue’ of these coin certificates, additionally, with ‘ elasticity’ 
unquestionable and with redemptions on demand assured, and the means in the Secretary’s hands 
to stifle any panic in Wall Street instanter.” 

Mr. Brosius—What limitation would you put upon the legal-tender quality of the certifi- 
cates you have described ? 

Mr. St. John—The coin certificates ? 

Mr. Brosius—Yes. 

Mr. St. John—Only the limitation that you and I might be able to contract against receiv- 
ing them, if we desire, exactly as the Treasury note of 1890 is limited in its legal-tender func- 
tion, and exactly as the silver dollar is now limited. But I propose to remove the limitation 
from the silver dollar. Let our gold and silver coins stand alike before the law, as in France; 
and then the United States Supreme Court will not permit the enforcement of contracts in gold 
coin only. Such discrimination then would be ‘‘ against good public policy ” to enforce. 

Mr. Brosius—You have spoken of the limited legal-tender quality, but you have not yet 


stated{what the limit was. 
Mr. St. John—The limit only that you would have a right to contract against them, as you 


have in the Treasury note of 1890. 

Mr. Ellis—I came into the room after you had read part of your bill. I will ask you 
whether your bill provides for the repeal of the law of 1878 making the gold dollar the unit of 
value-? 

' Mr. St. John—You gentlemen are lawyers, and I need not give you the law. Butasl 
understand statute law to-day, each new statute supersedes any prior act that conflicts with it. 
The provisions of my proposed bill conflicts with that law of 1878, and my final clause provides 
that all acts and parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby repealed. | 
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Mr. Ellis—Do you propose to establish the silver dollar as the unit of value, if that isa 
good term? 

Mr. St. John—I do not think it isa good term. I presume you mean the unit of account. 

Mr. Ellis—The unit of account ? 

Mr. St. John—No, sir; my bill recognizes the dollar of the United States as the unit of 
account; it does not distinguish between the gold dollar and the silver dollar. 

Mr. Ellis—Does it provide any ratio at which the metals shall be coined, if that is a good 
term? 

Mr. St. John—You did not hear the bill read? 

Mr. Ellis—No, sir. 

Mr. St. John—The first portion is explicit on that point. It simply provides that the silver 
dollar now existing shall be coinable, without limit in amount, on producing the bullion for it, 
and on the same terms as are now prescribing for gold. 

Mr. Ellis—Would your theory put this country on a silver basis ? 

Mr. St. John—Momentarily, it might ; I think perhaps it would, immediately. 

Mr. Ellis—How long would that condition, in your judgment, prevail? 

Mr, St. John—I read you a paper this morning in which I tried to answer that. I shall 
have to refer you to that for my complete answer. I would not predict the achievement of 
actual bimetallism in the United States under the bill earlier than two years; that is, two years 
at the outside, I should expect it earlier, if conditions now existing abroad, existing outside of 
France, prevail; I would expect it to be accomplished within one year. There is no business 
prosperity anywhere in the world to-day, outside of France. 

Mr. Ellis—To what do you attribute the prosperity of France ? 

Mr. St. John—To an abundance of good, sound money; that is, primary money that can 
not be refused, money that the financiers of that country handle on a scientific basis, France 
being the only nation of financiers. 

Mr. Ellis—I was criticised the other day for asking some witness something about primary 
money. Iwas asked what I meant by primary money. Now, I wish you would give a defi- 
nition of that term. 

Mr. St. John—Primus, I think, means first, or nothing ahead of it. It is absolute money— 
unconditional, primary money. Secondary money is the greenback which, although a limited 
legal-tender, is a promise of money. Gold coin does not promise any redemption. It is not the 
stamp on the coin that makes it money. It is the law behind it. You can not refuse it, and 
the condition all over the world to-day is, practically, that all you have to do is to present gold 
bullion and lawful money is returned to you for it, under the mint laws of all the commercial 
nations. 

Mr. Ellis—You have examined the Baltimore plan and the plan submitted by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, I presume? 

Mr. St. John—I have. 

Mr. Ellis—If either one of those plans were adopted, state whether or not, in your opinion, 
the volume of paper money would be increased or decreased. 

Mr. St. John—I do not look upon a bank note as money, but a promise of money, and 
therefore I do not quite get your question. 

Mr. Ellis—I will ask it in this form: If either of those plans were adopted, would the 
volume of paper currency be increased or decreased ? 

Mr. St. John—You mean now, money and substitutes for money. Will you confine me to 
one plan, because I would treat these plans on different bases ? 

Mr. Ellis—Answer in your own way. 

Mr. St. John—Suppose you confine me to one; otherwise you give me large — to 
cover. 

Mr. Ellis—Then I will confine you first to paper currency. Would the volume of paper cur- 
rency be increased? 

Mr. St. John—To which of the bills shall I confine myself? 

Mr. Ellis—We have the Baltimore plan, already spoken of, and the other plan submitted by 
the Secretary of the:Treasury. 

Mr. St. John—Confining myself for the time to the last named, if the Secretary’s bill were 
enacted as introduced, it would fall — flat; not a note would be taken out under it, 
Mr. Ellis—Why? 
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Mr. St. John—For the reason that Mr. Williams and several other gentlemen have given 
you, as I understand, their testimony. 

Mr. -Ellis—You seemed to have overlooked the fact that there is a mandatory provision in 
one of these plans. 

Mr. St. John—On the contrary, that panic assuring provision will be resisted and the panic 
ensue concurrently. All I have todo under the statutes of New York is to make application 
one day and the next day I can become a State bank. We are not obliged to be a National 
bank, although we prefer it. We will not continue under National charter and guarantee the 
liabilities of other banks. "We are more experienced than to do that. 

Mr. Ellis—I wish you would follow the bill in detail as far as you like. 

Mr. St. John—I could follow it to criticise it. 

Mr. Ellis—I should like you to doit. 

The Chairman—W ould the currency issued under that be safe? 

Mr. St. John—There would not be any currency issued under it as it now stands, but there 
would be the greatest panic that this country has ever seen. 

The Chairman— What would cause the panic if the banks did not issue currency? 

Mr. St. John—The fact that conservative banks would abandon their National charters 
rather than guarantee the liabilities of others, and such abandonment would throw upon an 
unresponsive market $200,000,000 worth of United States bonds, of which $21,000,000 are 2 per 
cents. not now salable at par. These withdrawals of bonds by National banks would mean sur- 
renders of the circulation secured by them. That would mean, in the aggregate, a ‘‘ contraction 
of the currency ” of the United States by $180,000,000 in the period between the enactment of 
the law and July. 1895. This burdening of the bond market, under antagonism of the National 
banks, would make it impossible for the Treasury tosell its next $50,000,000 of bonds to recoup 
its gold reserve, and chaos would reign supreme. 

In February of 1881, when I had been only one month in the Mercantile National Bank, and 
without previous bank experience, there came out in the New York papers a mistaken notion 
that between January, and July the National banks must replace all the bonds they possessed 
by the substitution of new 8 per cents. The President was induced to veto the bill by the panic 
occasioned by an $18,000,000 contraction of the currency which ensued. There are only three 
concerns in New York City buying and selling Government bonds. They make the market, 
practically, and sometimes are quite arbitary about it. There is sometimes a difference of 1 per 
cent. between their buying and selling prices for United States bonds, the best of securities in the 
world. Therefore it was thought by the National banks then that they had better sell promptly. 
Hence the contraction and the panic. If section 7 of the Secretary’s bill is passed we would 
have to find a market for $200,000,000 United States bonds between the date of its passage and 
July next. We would prefer to sell ours forthwith. 

The National bank note is guaranteed by the United States, for the reason that the National 
bank, as a creature of the United States, is an arm of the Government. The National: banks, 
with their note-issue system, were created as a means of providing a ready market for United 
States bonds by a method yielding acceptable substitutes in moderate amount for money, and 
for no other reason. That means of providing such market ought to be preserved by the 
United States. If the United States desired the Mercantile National Bank of New York to take 
$900,000 of their 8 per cent. bonds at par to-day, or their 5 per cent. bonds on a 8 per cent. 
basis, and did not exact gold for it, but would let us pay for the bonds with the notes which 
the Comptroller would issue on them, we would do so promptly. We did not buy any of the 
first or second $50,000,000 of United States bonds lately issued, because I did not believe any 
existing law provided for the issue. I think necessity rather exceeded the law, as it usually 
does, and I find no fault. There was nothing else to do under the circumstances. The circum- 
stances could have been prohibited, however. We made a direct contribution of $500,000 of 
gold coin to the Treasury reserve ‘‘in exchange for any lawful money;” but the newspapers 
were not told of it. 

A copy of the Secretary’s bill has been handed to me. Suppose I take it up by paragraphs. 
I shall not consume much time. 

Mr. Ellis—Consume all the time that is necessary. 

Mr. St. John—In the first place, under this proposed bill of the Secretary’s, a sum of 
- “ greenbacks” or Treasury notes of 1890 are to be impourided. This effects an immediate con- 

traction of the currency. To procure and deposit these notes you contract the currency | 
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existing. There is a period of time, involving from fifteen to forty days, before a National 
bank can get its notes from the Comptroller, under existing law, put them into shape, and get 
them into circulation. It is not always easy to float National bank notes. We took out $800,000 
of National bank notes some three or four years ago, and it took us nearly two months to get 
them out. They were nothing but chips—I do not mean poker chips, but chips of wood—until 
we could get them into circulation. This element of temporary contraction is an element of 
danger in the Secretary’s bill. 

Now we come to the provision that the notes are a first lien upon all the assets of the asso- 
ciation issuing the same. That might be open to this question: Whether they are a lien also 
on the stockholders’ liability. The liability of shareholders is perhaps not an asset of the bank. 

The Secretary’s third section provides: ‘‘ That in lieu of all existing taxes” one-fourth of 
. 1 per cent. per annum is payable as a duty for each half year upon the average amount of the 
bank notes in circulation. That is to pay the Government’s interest in the matter. But there 
are two quarters to be paid under section 5, as a means of establishing a safety fund. That 
means one-half of 1 per cent. per annum, 

Mr. Chairman—Until the 5 per cent. is reached. 

Mr. St. John—That means a period of ten years before the safety fund is established. 
What would happen to your banks during that ten years preceding the establishment of a safety 
fund? In the meantime there is only dubious safety. That is logical, if it is not true; and I 
think it is true. 

There is particularly no safety for the good banks that would be liable to demands upon — 
them, during ten years, to pay failed banks’ notes and take the chance of any assets of these 
failed banks to reimburse them. At least the Oswatomic People’s National Bank cannot have 
this right to jeopardize the Mercantile National Bank of the city of New York if we have to 
surrender our National charter to prevent it. 


Each association hereafter organized and each cach. amociosne appl for additional circulation shall 
its pro rata share into the said fund before receiving n oplying pay 


I suppose that means that if 5 per cent. has —* contributed by banks already issuing, any 
new bank must contribute 5 per cent. as a starter. That is another deterrent ; but it ought to 
be required if the rest of the bill is enacted, of course. 

The underlying proposal pertaining to all these bills, the Secretary’s indirectly and all, 
under the recommendations of Mr. Horace White and associates, whom‘ you have heard, is the 
retirement of the greenbacks and Treasury notes; and Mr. White wants the silver dollars and 
certificates retired also. The proposal amounts to a demand that the United States abandon a 
profit to the people at large and confer a profit on the banks instead. 

Mr. Cobb of Alabama—wWill you please explain how it is, if this bill becomes a law, that 
the United States would guarantee a profit to the National banks? 

Mr. St. John—I do not say that. I have said that the Secretary’s bill would fall flat, and 
if section 7 is enacted will create a panic. I say the underlying demand of the gentlemen who 
have been here to testify in behalf of any of these bills is that the greenbacks shall be retired. 
That is basal in their demands. Profit to the issuing banks is the first requisite of any 
creation of bank notes. 

Mr. Cobb of Alabama—Are you opposed to the retirement of greenbacks? If so, state 
why; and if you are not, state why not. 

Mr. St. John—I am opposed to asking any sacrifice of the people at large in order to provide 
profit to banks. I do not dare ask any such thing. I never did and I never will. I would not 
so sacrifice the popularity that the National banks of the United States have legitimately earned. 
The great popularity to which they are entitled is being sacrificed by well-meaning doc- 
trinaires, outsiders, who know little about banking. Think of it, the United States issues 
$100,000,000 of bonds, on which interest is to be paid for ten years at 5 per cent. per annum. 
At the same time it is proposed that $346,000,000 greenbacks, a debt which does not bear interest, 
and therefore is saving (at 5 per cent. per annum) $17,300,000 a year to the people at large, 
shall be retired. More interest-bearing debt to issue to retire them. And a feature of the 
proposal is that bank notes, yielding profit to banks as the first essential of their existence, 
shall supersede them. It is preposterous! | 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—What is your opinion of section 10 of the Carlisle bill? 

Mr. St. John—My opinion is that it is just what I said when I came here, that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for the banks of the-United States to redeem a liberal issue of bank notes in 
gold. The possibility does not exist. 
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The Chairman—Section 10 is in regard to State banks. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—Section 10 is the one which provides for the issue by State banks, 
under certain conditions therein imposed. 

The Chairman—Take our printed copy of the bill. That is the only one to which we refer. 

Mr. St. John—Section 10 provides, I see, that the use of circulating notes issued by a 
banking corporation duly organized under the laws of any State, and which transacts no other 
than a banking business, shall be exempt from taxation under the laws of the United States 
under certain conditions. That section is the State bank feature. What I would have to say 
about that is two things: First of all, the Secretary introduces a bill based on his timidity as 
to a sufficient gold reserve. He says that he is asked to pay gold fo: greenbacks and Treasury 
notes, and he wants to put that burden upon the banks. He proposes to allow a State bank to 
issue notes if the State bank will first lodge with some State officer a certain number of dollars’ 
worth of greenbacks or Treasury notes. He does not provide that the State officer must with- 
hold these greenbacks or Treasury notes from circulation, and is without any right in the Con- 
stitution of the Unitcd States to compel a State’s officer to do so. He is simply furnishing a 
means of issuing State bank notes and leaving those greenbacks or Treasury notes in circu- 
lation also. He is not reducing by a dollar the demand on the Treasury for sree and 
Treasury note redemptions. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—You said there were two reasons ; you have given one. 

Mr. St. John—I meant to couple that with the fact that I think that the National bank 
note system ought to be preserved, so far as it is to the public interest to preserve it, and so far 
as it is to the public interest to create or preserve any banks of issue. The National bank 
system of note issue ought to be preserved as the means of assuring a market for United States 
bonds when the Government needs to issue interest-bearing bonds. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—You contemplate, of course, the continued use of paper money? 

Mr. St. John—I propose to create coin certificates of the United States secured by a reserve 
of 100 per cent. in coin and standard bars, in lieu of the Treasury notes of 1890 and other paper, 
excepting the greenbacks and excepting National bank notes, as now issued, also. The green- 
back is a note that did not promise anything but money ; it did not say what money, and it 
did not promise coin until by act of 1874, which said it should be paid in coin. That act says 
gold or silver, explicitly. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—What is your opinion as to the relative merits of a system of 
paper money under direct Federal control, as compared with a system of paper money under 
the control of the various States ? 

Mr. St. John—With no Federal control attempted? 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana— Yes. 

Mr. St. John—Well, we have had a history in this country that was exceedingly expensive; 

very costly- Uncertainty caused a difference in exchange between cities, which varied from a 
tenth of 1 per cent. to 3 per cent. quite commonly, and sometimes exceeded 5 per cent. That 
difference in exchange was the price of that system to the producing sections, whose products 
were exchanged by means of State bank notes for money and products hailing from the money 
centers. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—Do you believe that conditions have so changed in the interval 
that there is now no danger of the evils from which we then suffered under the old State bank 
system? 

Mr. St. John—Has anybody furnished any fact to verify that statement? I do not admit it. 

vi Johnson of Indiana—I want to develop your views. 

Mr. St. John—I am willing to be converted by facts, but I have not seen any facts to 
warrant even a suspicion of such a change. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—If we are to have a system of circulating notes issued by banks, 
which system do you think is preferable and. would best subserve public interest, a system 
under exclusive Federal control, or a system partially under Federal control and partially 
under the control of the States? 

Mr. St. John—I do not believe it would be possible to maintain a system under two 
controls under the Constitution of the United States as I read it. 

. Mr. Johnson of Indiana—But let us assume the constitutionality. 

Mr. St. John—I cannot assume it, because I do not believe it is possible. I think the Con- 
stitution would interfere. I think that it. is an absurdity, and I-do not think you want to ask 
me to assume an absurdity. 








Mr. Johnson of Indiana—But as there might be a difference of opinion on the legal aspect 
of the question, assume that it is possible from a legal standpoint ; as a practical business man, 
what would you say as to the desirability? 

Mr. St. John—I have had no experience to justify any opinion whatever, and I do not 
think anybody else has. I do not respect opinions that are based on imagination only. I will 
not ask you to do so. Z 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—<Are the functions of a bank, so far as its discounts and deposits 
are concerned, so entirely separable from its functions as a bank of issue of circulating notes 
that, in your opinion, as a practical business man, and leaving out of view the constitutional 
aspect of the question, that the discount and deposit functions could be subjected to one 
jurisdiction and the note-issuing functions to another jurisdiction? 

Mr. St. John—There is nothing but imagination that could answer that question. I do not 
know. I have no suspicion that such a disjunctive conjunction, could survive the first strain 
upon the money market. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—The witness who was on the stand just before you came was 
asked by the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Ellis) to explain why it was that no money could 
be borrowed on short time by the merchant in New York on personal security at a low rate of 
interest, whereas a merchant in a city like Louisville, Ky., who was unquestionably solvent, 
could not obtain money from the banks there on the same time at so low a rate of interest. 
Can you give us a solution of that problem? 


Mr. St. John—I can mention one of the causes. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—What is your explanation? Does that condition exist? 

Mr. St. John—It does. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—Why ? 

Mr. St. John—I will give you one reason. There are many, doubtless, but one is this: 
The statutes of the United States establish a requirement of reserves of money in National 
banks. In the country banks—banks out of the main cities—it is 15 per cent. of their deposits ; 
in the larger cities it is 25 per cent. of their deposits. Banks of the larger cities, in the 
25 per cent. class, not designated ‘‘reserve cities” and banks of the cities that are in 
the 15 per cent. class are allowed by law to carry a portion of what is called their ‘‘cash 
reserve” on cash deposit in the city of New York. Thus, in law, a deposit in New York 
subject to check is a portion of the cash reserve required of the Ossawatomie National bank. 
The money is in the city of New York and is employed in New York. The banks in New 
York, competing with each other, invite such deposits, sometimes at a small rate of interest. 
The result is an accumulation of money in the banks of New York. One of the effects is a 
competition to employ it safely. There are too many lenders at times and low rates. Great 
demoralization in the money market in New York ensues. The effect has been evident in the 
condition for a year past until the last bond issue reduced funds, the prime New York borrower 
being able to get money on his own terms. 

Mr. Johnson of -Indiana—There are accumulations of money in New York? 

Mr. St. John—There are, frequently. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—That is your answer boiled down? 

Mr. St. John—Yes, with this addition: The peril of these accumulations is what your sec- 
tion appreciates in your disadvantage in rates, which you ask me to explain. New York banks 
lend the money on an average calculation of demands upon them. If they lend too much of 
the money intrusted to them they are in danger. Hence, when their habit of thought is accus- 
tomed to the accumulation they dread the first evidence of its diminishing. To forestall this 
dread they lend to New York merchants of certainty to pay, and whose paper will sell every- 
where, in preference to lending to Louisville, when just as certain of payment, but not certain 
that Louisville paper will sell if money is drawn and must be provided. | 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—Is that, in your opinion, sufficient to explain this discrepancy in 
the rates of interest between Louisville and New York? 

Mr. St. John—Here is another thing: The Mercantile National Bank of New York has 
to-day some $10,000,000. to $11,900,000 of other people’s money on deposit, and some $4,000,000 
of idle money in our vaults, part of which latter ought to be earning interest. But the times 
are uncertain ; there is a threatened alarm on the gold shipment question, and there are other 
disturbing elements in prospect, so that we do not dare lend as closely as we would like. Under 
present conditions, I would rather buy a prime New York’s merchant's note for $100,000 at a. 
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discount of 8 per cent. per annum than Louisville paper at 6 per cent. per annum, four months 
to run. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—If you will be kind enough to len your answers a little more 
concise it will, perhaps, better serve our purpose. 

Mr. St. John—If that is not pertinent it may be stricken out. It is pertinent to remind 
ourselves that as communities grow in wealth they keep more and more of their money at 
home. Every government’s bonds that sell at par and over are practically all at home. 

Mr, Johnson of Indiana—You fee] certain that the reason why you could loan money at a 
low rate of interest is because of the superior character of the paper? 

Mr. St. John—In times like these there is no security except in the most’strictly prime 
paper known to be such, and available to sell as such. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—I am assuming that the primest security is offered in Louisville. 

Mr. St. John—I know banks in Louisville that are prime, and I know one that can get 
$200,000 from me whenever it wants it. They can get money from me at 4 per cent. and lend 
it at 6. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiane—Do you think it is the selfishness of the banks that causes this 
difference in the rate of interest? 

Mr. St. John—No, sir; it is due to timidity, in view of the general lack of prosperity in 
the producing sections, or belief that producers are suffering generally. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—Does not that timidity obtain in New York as well as in Louisville? 

Mr. St. John—It does, indeed. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—Then how would that effect the difference in interest complained of? 

Mr. St. John—It is not quite the same in New York. In New York we have a very large 
clientage of men who are worth a million dollars or more each, and known to be. That condi- 
tion does not obtain in the smaller cities. I can take paper of Louisville merchants with entire 
confidence, because I know them. But I cannot be certain of getting cash for it if my deposi- 
tors draw on me heavily. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—Are there not men of unquestioned financial standing in Louis- 
ville as well as in New York? How could that create the difference? 

Mr. St. John—I answered before that there are accumulations in New York as are not in 
Louisville, those accumulations being partly the result of statute law. I explained our compe- 
tition in New York as lenders, and our required caution as to amount to lend 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—But I understood that there were other reasons, and it is with 
respect to the additional reasons that I was inquiring. Something has also been said, in the 
course of the examinations we have had here, about the scarcity of money in the agricultural 
sections of the country at what is known as the crop-moving time, and about the high rate of 
interest charged for money with which to move the crops. Can you explain the reason for the 
scarcity of the money, and why it is that it costs the people living in those sections so much to 
get it? Describe the process whereby money is made so high to them in order to move their crops. 

Mr. St. John—Primarily, and underlying the whole thing, is the fact that the aggregate sum 
of money in the United States is not sufficient. If there were a good general business revival 
in the United States we would have a painfully stringent money market within ninety days. 
That is one answer to the question. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—lIs it not a fact that at the very time that these people in the agri- 
cultural sections are complaining about the scarcity of money, there are large quantities of 
money lying idle and congested in the money centers? 

Mr. St. John—Undoubtedly so, as I thought I had explained. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—Then, would you say that the reason why this complaint exists is 
that there is not sufficient money for the purpose of moving the crops? 

Mr. St. John—I would, undoubtedly. When I find an accumulation in every bank in 
Europe greater this year than for years past, I know there isa reason for it. The increase of 
the aggregate money of the world is stopped, except as one can provide 4.08 pounds of gold 
when he wants to add a thousand dollars to it. Distrust is the concomitant and distress the 
achievement. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—Is the reason why money cannot be had in agricultural districts 
in sufficient quantities to enable the crops to be moved, because of the fear among lenders that 
there is no security for the money? 

Mr. St. John—It is one and a sufficient reason for bank caution. The people who are 
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making these complaints and justly, too, I think, are not prosperous. They are mortgaged to 
death to their factors and stores and country merchants. What they mortgage their homes and 
crops for is dollars. If their product will not yield dollars they cannot pay their debts. Cheap 
overcoats do not concern the planter and farmer unless dollars are the outcome of their crops. 

I have said that the aggregate of all our money is our measure of all values. It follows 
that the aggregate of money must increase with the aggregate of the commodity considered if 
the price of that commodity is to remain unchanged. Large volume of wheat, low price for 
it; large volume of dollars, low value of dollars. I don’t mean interest value of dollars. I 
mean relative value of wheat and dollars. High prices for flour and high rates of interest are 
found together. We see this conjunction in mining districts. To be brief, it is the fact that 
the world’s growing abundance of the necessaries and luxuries is surpassing the world’s sufli- 
ciency of money. The prime sufferer is the producer of the abundance. Reflectively and 
painfully all elements suffer on account of him. 

When crops move from the producing sections they move East and North and out of the 
country.. The Western or Southern draft follows the merchandise to New York, is cashed in 
New York, and the money for which the merchandise sells is there. Now, to get the actual 
money to the West or South it has to be shipped there. That process of shipping is expensive 
in two ways. First, the express charges. Second, the alarm it nearly always causes the money- 
center banks who are asked to ship ; it raises their rates of interest. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—That is what I am trying to get at. The items that go to form 
the dearness of currency at the time it reaches the crop-moving section is due to what, do 
you say? 

Mr. St. John—It is because it has to be shipped from the money-centers to the crop-pro- 
ducing localities. That is a process demanding money. The insufficiency of our aggregate of 
money in the United States appears at such times glaringly to the unprejudiced When crops 
move from the producer he wants actual money. Checks, drafts, and like credit substitutes 
for money do not content him. Money is the measure of his sales. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—Let us stick to the question. You have stated one reason why 
money is so scarce and high, and that is because of the cost of transportation. You stated that 
there was another reason. What is that? : 

Mr, St. John—I thought I said that the cost of transportation was one element. I meant 
to say that the timidity element mentioned is the chief cause. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—The feeling that the security offered for the money will not be 
sufficient if the people are not sufficiently prosperous? 

Mr. St. John—Only. partly that. More importantly, the money-center banks are timid at 
once upon every large drain upon their cash resources. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—Are they afraid to realize on idle money with which the money- 
centers are loaded? 

Mr. St. John—I would rather say cautious. If cash reserves run down, we become a little 
more conservative of what remains. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—Can you think of any other reason? . 

Mr. St. John—I do not think of any other reason. I am sorry to be so verbose in these. 
I was not expecting these inquiries. 

Mr. Haughen—Would not that timidity that you refer to, and the demand for money, exist. 
in New York as well as elsewhere? 

Mr. St. John—It always does. If checks are drawn upon a bank, the money must be there 
to meet them, or must be raised instanter. 

Mr. Haughen—What rate of interest did you charge during the panic a year ago? 

Mr. St. John—The Mercantile National Bank of New York never exacts more than 6 per 
cent. from its dealers, under the present administration of thirteen years. There was one 
instance during that panic of 1898 in which we did exact 8 per cent., I think. We had been 
badly abused, and might have exacted 20 per cent. if we had wanted to. 

Mr. Haughen—What was the current rate about? 

Mr. St. John—There was no current rate. Lenders got anything they chose to exact. 

Mr. Haughen—It was niuch higher than it is now. 

Mr. St. John—Yes ; brokers paid on prime security three-fourths per cent. per day and 6 
per cent. per annum : 276 per cent. per annum for some days. 3 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—Can you give us, in a succinct form, your explanation as to how 
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there can be a remedy for the high price and scarcity of money * the ‘agricultural —— in 
crop-moving times? 

Mr. St. John—If there were a larger aggregate of money in the United States it could cir- 
culate over our vast territory without occasioning alarm. If I knew that the world believed 
that Louisville is absolutely prosperous, I would like to lend much of my money in Louisville. 
I would do so with the same certainty that I have mentioned as pertaining to New York. I 
merely take Louisville as the illustration, because you mention it. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—Take any other prosperous Western city where rates are higher 
on good security than with you. 

Mr. St. John—I regard Louisville as one of the most prosperous cities of the West and 
South. I did not mean to reflect on Louisville. But there is no general prosperity in the United 
States to-day. That is what I meant to say. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—The rates of interest throughout New England have been a good 
deal less than in other sections of the country, have they not? 

Mr. St. John—Yes. 

Mr. Cobb of Alabama—lIs it not a fact that it is because of this vast accumulation of money 
in New York, and a number of other cities that the country is not generally prosperous? 

Mr. St. John—These accumulations are not the cause ; they are one evidence of the lack of 
prosperity. 

Mr. Cobb of Alabama—Have you any opinion as to what causes this want of general pros- 
perity, whether it is from natural conditions, or from the result of operations of law, or what is 
your idea? 

Mr. St. John—My opinion is that the aggregate sum of money in the United States is insuf- 
ficient to establish confidence in its ability to meet the demands upon it under ordinary pros- 
perity. Also, our money has a scarcity value proportionate to our abundance of the commodi- 
ties which it values. ‘‘ Prices,” or dollar valuation of the commodities, are ruinous to those who 
provide prosperity when we have any. 

Mr. Cobb of Alabama—What remedy can you suggest? 

Mr. St. John—Enlarging the primary money of the United States. 

Mr. Cobb of Alabama—How? 

Mr. St. John—Abandon experiment, and. go back to eighty years of our own experience 
and the world’s experience in money. 

Mr. Cobb of Alabama—In your opinion, would that give us a more general dissemination 
of the volume of money in the country? 

Mr. St. John—It would, decidedly. May I read my answer to that inquiry on another 
occasion? I assume that I may. 


At this present moment a dollar, as the means of acquisition and measure of value, is more efficient than 
in any other period of recent years, prices of staple commodities being ruinously low. And yet at this same 
time money seeking wages, entitled interest, seeks employment vainly, or at rates that barely pay. 
Under these conditions fixed capital suffers in the failure of investments, the banker suffers as a lender, 
the merchant in the restricted distribution of commodities, the manufacturer and other producer in the 
current low prices, and labor in want of employment starves. In the mutual relations between these ele- 
ments of the people, accumulated wealth loses in the reduction of its income, but regains a portion in the 
increased efficiency of the remainder as related to the commodities which he consumés. No other one of 
these elements, as such other, has profited at all. Labor has lost everything in losing its employment. 
The enduring fact, therefore, if these functions in money were the only ones to be preserved, would be 
the rich made relatively richer at the expense of the poor made poorer, as one achievement of statute law. 


Mr. Johnson of Ohio—Do you consider that the enactment of Secretary Carlisle’s plan into 
law will produce a great panic? 

Mr. St. John—It will, if the seventh requirement is included, that banks must, in order to 
stay under National charter, not only guarantee each other’s notes, but sell their $200,000,000 
of bonds before July, 1895. And if they will not guarantee, but prefer to abandon National 
charter, this sale of their bonds will contract the currency. by $180,000, 000. It can not help 
creating panic. 

Mr. Johnson of Ohio—The forcing of United States bonds on the market is one element? 

Mr. St. John—That is the principle cause; and then if the Government has to issue more 
bonds to recoup its gold reserve the timidity aroused in Wall street as to prices for Government 
bonds would manifest itself in the lack of any market for them, and prove perilous. 

Mr. Johnson of Ohio—You do not believe in bank currency as a substitute for greenbacks 
and National currency? | 
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Mr. St. John—What do you mean by ‘“‘ National currency?” 

Mr. Johnson of Ohio—There are two or three forms. There is the Treasury note, which is 
really a legal-tender, and there are the silver certificates and gold certificates. Those are Na- 
tional currency, and they are proposing now to substitute the National bank-note for that. Do 
you believe in that plan? 

Mr. St. John—I believe that if additional National bank-notes, or any other bank-notes, 
were issued in liberal amount while our primary money is chaotic we would go to pieces for a 
time. 

Mr. Johnson of Ohio—Are you opposed on principle to this change that so many bankers 
have favored, of the Government going out of the note — business and the banks going 
into it ? 

Mr. St. John—I am opposed to the substitution. 

Mr. Johnson of Ohio—You are not as wise as some who are in favor of redeeming and 
destroying greenbacks. You do not object to them as they do ? 

Mr. St. John—The only timidity I have with reference to the ——— I have that 
timidity, I am bound to confess—is that it is so good a money, so nearly perfect money, and yet 
not money, that you gentlemen will provide more and more to excess of it. The greenback is 
perilously good money, as suggesting more and more of it until collapse. 

Mr. Johnston of Ohio—Your practical suggestion is not to take in the notes by the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. St. John—I would not disturb the greenbacks. Under decree of the United States 
Supreme Court of 1884, Congress creates money as the act of sovereignty. Neither Mr. 
Williams nor Mr. Butler would approve your delegating sovereignty to banks. 

Mr. Johnson of Ohio—You propose in your plan, if I understand it, a dollar for dollar 
reserve in coin against these coin certificates. -How much do you propose in order to provide 
for times of stringency ? 

Mr. 8t. John—Forty per cent. of coin certificates additional. . 

Mr. Johnson of Ohio—An increase on the amount of what you have of 66 2-8 per cent. 

Mr. St. John—Forty per cent. reduction in the reserve. 

Mr. Johnson of Ohio—I beg pardon. You are wrong in the calculation. 

Mr. St. John—I see what you mean. Your statement is correct, mathematically, but I do 
not believe it would be intelligible after my other statement. 

Mr. Johnson of Ohio—That is, in extraordinary times you propose that the coin certificates 
out, shall not be increased beyond the point of a sad per cent. reserve, which amounts to an 
increase of 66 2-8 per cent. 

Mr. St. John—I mean that until bimetallism is the actual achievement of my bill, if it be 
enacted, that the usual reserve against the coin certificates shall be 100 percent. But emer- 
gency issues may be made against deposits of United States bonds, but only reducing the reserve 
to 60 per cent. at lowest. 

Mr. Johnson of Ohio—Does that afford an elastic currency ? 

Mr. St. John—It is the only really elastic currency that has been mentioned to your 
committee. 

Mr. Johnson of Ohio—I am inclined to agree with you. 
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Mr. St. John—There has been no elastic currency mentioned before n the course of these . 


hearings, so far as I have read. This would be an elastic currency, and I have given you the 
reasons for it. 

Mr. Johnson of Ohio—You propose to convert the various Government bonds indirectly 
from bonds into currency ? 

Mr. St. John—Stopping the interest that the Government has to pay for the time the 
owners or borrowers use the money which the Treasury thus provides, and for no longer. 

Mr. Johnson of Ohio—It is really an interconvertible bond plan ? 

Mr, St. John—It is making the bonds of the United States temporarliy convertible. 

Mr.. Johnson of Ohio—It will contract ? 

‘Mr. St. John—The * certificates will contract in amount as soon as the unusual — 
for money Ceases. 

Mr. Black—Did I —— you to say this morning that, under existing circumatenges, 
you would favor a bond issue ? 


Mr. St. John—What I said was this: That the business community of the United States 3 
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to-day is in grave peril; that necessity knows no law but the law of self-preservation. I say 
that the United States to-day must redeem its notes in gold, even in defiance of law if neces- 
sary, for the sake of your prosperity and mine. But I say also that this ought not to be so. 

Mr. Black—As I understand, the mistake of the Government has been made, but your idea. 
is that we cannot adopt any other plan ? 

Mr. St. John—The Government cannot adopt any other course until it is strong enough in. 
gold and silver both to make alarm ridiculous. A giant can do things that a.child cannot do. 
The United States was able to redeem greenbacks and Treasury notes in silver and laugh at such 
consequences.as could have ensued. It is not able to do so to-day. 

Mr. Black—That ig what I understand. Then, under existing conditions, you would favor 
an issue of bonds ? 

Mr. St. John—I hope, but my judgment is against the hope, that we need not issue bonds. 
But until you furnish a statute which will enable the United States to create money in a way to 
stifle panic, I say yes, issue bonds to maintain a gold reserve, although I say we are at fault. 
officially for this need. 

Mr. Cox—lIn regard to the plan suggested by the Secretary, you seem to have a very serious. 
objection to the requirement that the banks shall guarantee the notes of each other. It seems 
that that is based, to a certain extent, upon the idea that liability would be unknown. Suppose 
the law were so amended as to provide that the banks should pay up to the extent of 5 per cent. 
of their circulation, and that they should then be released; would not that relieve the difficulty? 

Mr. St. John—That would take away the negotiability of the note. People would be afraid 
of the notes. 

Mr. Cox—I do not think you have my idea. 

Mr. St. John—Then I misunderstood you. The people to whom you offer a note would 
say: ‘‘Is that a note of the Chemical Bank? If it is, allright. If it is a note of the Osawoto- 
mie Bank, I don’t want it.” 

Mr. Cox—The guarantee fund is raised to 5 per cent. 

Mr. St. John—But it is to take 10 years to raise it. What may happen meanwhile? Sup- 
pose it is exhausted in the first panic. It would take a second ten years to restore this 5 per 
cent. ‘‘ safety fund.” 

Mr. Sperry—The country is now on a gold basis, I take it ? 

Mr. St. John—The country is deciedly on a gold basis. 

Mr. Sperry—If I understood you correctly this morning, you said that the proposed scheme 
would put us immediately upon a silver basis, and that in about two years we should come back 
again to the gold basis. 

Mr. St. John—No, sir; I allowed the conclusion that we reach a silver basis at once. If we 
did, then I said we would achieve a bimetallic bases within two years, when both our dollars, 
gold and silver would be at par. 

Mr. Sperry—Then what basis would we be on ? 

Mr. St. John—A bimetallic basis, with the option to every debtor to pay in — coin, one 
coin being as good as another in the United States and practically everywhere else in the 
world. 

Mr. Sperry—In case we should go on a silver basis, under your proposed scheme, what 
effect would that have on the prices of labor and commodities ? : 

Mr. St. John—It would enhance them materially, but not at once. The theory that we 
would jump into some region of excessively high prices is ridiculous. It is not historical. 
Everything that is readily negotiable would advance promptly. It would take real-estate in 
New York city two years to begin to show the advance notably. Government bonds would 
not advance for the reason that they are already high-priced for the income they yield. But 
securities in general, railroad securities, would advance, because railroads would promise to be 
prosperous. There would not be any large-immediate rise in normal prices of commodities for 
the reason that there is no great amount of silver bullion available to the United States to 
convert into money. I said this morning that about $5,000,000 is a liberal estimate for supplies 
on hand in distributing markets; and as soon as present owners saw that our mint would fix the 
price at $1.29 per ounce, they would not sell at less. India’s supplies would go to her at $1.29 
per ounce, as they now go at 62 cents an ounce. 

Mr. Sperry—Then the immediate effect of reaching a silver beste would reduce the prices of 
commodities ? 
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Mr. St. John—I said just the reverse. I said the immediate effect would be to raise the 
prices of everything, but that the rise would not. be so rapid as some people imagine. 

Mr. Sperry—Would there be any.immediate effect ? : 

Mr. St. John—There would be, decidedly. 

Mr. Sperry—Then either I do not understand you or you do not understand me. What 
‘would be the immediate effect ? 

Mr. St. John—If the Secretary be the bold man I think him to be, and determine to carry 
out the law in spirit as in letter proposed, he would say: ‘‘ Gentlemen of the United States, if 
anybody wants any part of $200,000,000 at 4 per cent. or 5 per cent. per annum, let him lodge 
United States bonds therefor and he can have it.” Otherwise, the immediate effect would be a 
panic. This provision of my bill would stifle any panic that threatened to arise. 

Mr. Sperry—Suppose we leave the bravery of the Secretary of the Treasury out of the 
account, and I will put it in this way: Under your proposed scheme we should go upon a silver 
basis? . 

Mr. St. John—I say I would not dispute that; I would admit it by way of argument, 
Practically, I think, that is not true. The demand for money, and no silver immediately avail- 
able for money, would attract gold into use at interest, just as soon as all alarm was seen to be 
tidiculous. i 

Mr. Sperry— What would be the immediate effect upon prices and labor ? 

Mr. St. John—The immediate effect, so far as felt at all, would be to raise the prices of 
everything, including labor. | 

Mr. Sperry—Immediately ? 

Mr. St. John—That would be the immediate tendency. ‘‘ Immediate” is a vague term. 

Mr. Sperry—There would be no effect downward ? 

Mr. St. John—No, sir. 

Mr. Sperry— Would there be a panic ? 

Mr. St. John—No, sir; panic would be stifled, as I propose. 

Mr. Sperry—I am asking for the immediate effect, not the final effect. I had thought that 
if we go on the silver basis the effect might be a panic. 

Mr. St. John—If the means were not at hand to allay it there would be a panic. No busi- 
ness man gets panicky if he can see the means to allay it right at hand certain to be used. 

Mr. Sperry—I am speaking of the condition of affairs, which I understand would result 
from your bill, if we should go immediately upon a silver basis. In that case would not the 
immediate effect be a panic ? 

Mr. St. John—No, sir; the sight of the means at immediate command to allay panic would 
‘prevent a panic. 

Mr. Sperry—There would not be a panic if there was not any panic. I understand that. 

Mr. St. John—I mean to answer you with entire frankness, and I do not mean to be cap- 
tious. As I understand it, a panic could arise only from a shrinkage, or fear of shrinkage, in 
the volume of money. Now, I propose to meet that with $200,000,000 of coin certificates of the 
United States of America, as good a certificate for money as can be made. 

Mr. Sperry—lIn other words, $600,000,000 of gold would go out ? 

Mr. St. John—I did not say that;I do not admit it. My bank has $1,400,000 of gold on 
hand as part of its reserve. Not a dollar of it would be disturbed. It would all lie there as 
now, in reserve against our $10,000,000 or $11,000,000 of deposits. 

Mr. Sperry—Would you cash checks with that gold? 

Mr. St John—We would not. We do not do so now except as a favor. 

Mr. Sperry—lIt does not circulate? 

Mr. St. John—No. 

Mr. Sperry—You prefer it as a reserve ? 

Mr. St John—I do, decidedly, under the statutes as they exist. For large transactions 
gold is preferable to sixteen times its weight in silver, and doubtless always will be. 

Mr. Sperry—Then there would be no immediate panic ? | 

Mr. St. John—None whatever, if the 6th provision proposed is included in the act. Men are 
not children. We are not doing business on that basis in New York or elewhere. 

Mr. Sperry—What are the means you speak of, that you think would allay what is gener- 
ally considered to be an immediate effect of going off a gold basis ? 

Mr. St. John—I think if anybody has the United States bonds, or if he can hire them, as has 
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frequently been done, he could lodge them in any Sub-Treasury or in the Treasury, and obtain 

any part of the $200,000,000 coin-certificates. These coin-certificates are to be a limited legal- 
tender ; as such, unless contracted against, they are money. There will be. no objections to 
them if the money market is stringent. Clearing House certificates are good enough for —— 
in dread of panics; the United States certificate is their superior. 

Mr. Sperry—Those coin certificates would be redeemable, how ? 

Mr. St. John—lIn coin, at the Treasury’s option as to whether gold or silver coin. 

. Mr. Sperry—<And if the condition of the Treasury were such as to force the Treasury to 
redeem those coin certificates in silver, then what ? 

Mr. St. John—The Treasury would not be asked to redeem any, that is all, It would not 
now be asked to redeem grenbacks or Treasury notes, had the like option been availed of when 
it ought to have been. 

Mr. Sperry—Then should we not be on a silver basis ? 

Mr. St. John—I saidgo ; or on a paper basis, because the Treasury only owns a few million 
silver dollars at present. © 

Mr. Sperry—Then the means you propose to allay the panic would not come into operation, 
would they ? 

Mr. St. John—I do not know why not. I never saw a silver dollar at a discount, and I 
have bought them at a 8 per cent. premium. I offered in large type in every New York daily 
paper, for two days, three-quarters of 1 per cent. premium for silver dollars to be paid for in 
Clearing House checks, at the height of the panic of 1893. 

Mr. Sperry—In your judgment, if we go immediately upon a silver basis and the Govern- 
ment bonds are brought in and transferred into coin certificates, possibly in silver, no panic 
would result ? 

Mr. St. John—Not if my proposition of relief is adopted in the shape discussed, Sec. 6. 

Mr. Sperry— What would be its effect on foreign exchange ? 

Mr. St. John—I told you this morning what the first effect would be if we were on a silver 
basis ; it would depend entirely upon how much silver was offered at our mints. Ifa stringent 
demand for money appeared I would not be surprised to see dollars of the United States, of 
whatever composed, worth a premium as money in New York over exchange on anywhere» 
right off. If scarcity of money were caused by the fulfillment of your idea that we would be 
be immediately upon a silver basis, the demand upon gold for use as money would be superior 
to any promise of a premium on the gold in hoarding. If scarcity of money did not ensue the 
point of your inquiry is removed. 

Mr. Sperry—If you now draw exchange on London it calls for gold, does it not ? 

Mr. St. John—It means gold on the other side, or Bank of England notes. 

Mr. Sperry—Those are the equivalent of gold always. 

Mr. St. John—Not always, but means that now. 

Mr. Sperry—If at the present time you draw exchange from London on New York that 
means gold ? 

Mr. St. John—Nobody ever does that in trade. 

Mr. Sperry—Are not remittances made if there is a balance in our favor ? 

Mr. St. John—That is the other way. There are no remittances to us in that shape, in 
sums worth mentioning. Dealings in money between Europe and the United States are by 
drafts always on London, or elsewhere over there. 

Mr. Sperry—If I wanted to remit to New York, would I draw a draft ? 

Mr. St. John—No, sir ; actual money or bullion would be shipped, unless you made a deposit. 
in London to the credit of your New York creditor. If exchange on London were at a dis- 
count in New York, they would ship gold this way ; it is the only acceptable thing they have 
to ship. 

Mr. Sperry—Are there times when exchange on London is at a discount in New York ? 

Mr. St. John—Many times, As, for instance, while the ‘‘ Sherman Act” repeal bill was 
pending, and the New York papers had told alarmingly of our exportations of $71,000,000 be- 
tween February and June, there came a day in June, 1898, when gold began to return. In the 
course of the four months, ending with September, $55,000,000 of gold returned from Europe to 
New York. Would you believethat the New York papers forgot to direct public attention to 
this returning gold? The ‘‘Sherman law ” was not repealed until November1. The reason 
that gold came back, the continuing ‘‘Sherman Act ” to the contrary notwithstanding, was 
because exchange on London was at a discount in New York. 
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Mr. Sperry—What would be the rate of exchange between New York and London if we: 
were on a silver basis ? 

Mr. St. John—That would be a mere guess at apa there is nothing to base an opinion 
- upon, 
: Mr. Sperry— What would it represent ? 

Mr. St. John—It would represent the then present value of ee —— of the United States ; 
which, I think, will be as good money and as attractive to other nations as an example, as any 
money in the world. It will be the very best if it restores our own and their prosperity. 

Mr. Sperry—That is the bullion value ? 

Mr. St. John—No, sir. 

Mr. Sperry—Would it represent the bullion value of gold and silver money ? 

Mr. St. John— It would represent what was then the relative bullion values of our gold 
and silver coins. 

Mr. Sperry—At the present time a merchant buying $1,000 worth of goods in London pays 
$1,000 in New York, within a range of 1 or 2 per cent. for exchange, I take it ? 

Mr. St. John—I think I understand you, and if I do, that is about correct. : 

Mr. Sperry—-Suppose we were on a silver basis, and that a New York merchant hacen $1,000 
worth of goods in London, how much will his draft cost him ? 

Mr. St. John—That will be taken into the account in the price of the goods when buying, 
and he will not remit such money as you imagine. I will explain: The silver dollar of the 
United States, if it were in London to-day, would sell there at a discount of about fiyve-eighths 
of 1 percent. Thatis par, less freight, insurance and interest to New York. It would not. 
sell at the value of the bullion composing it, as you are sometimes told here. If the mints of 
the United States were wide open to silver, as they are to gold, the market price of silver for'a 
time at least—and this will commend itself to anybody—would be the coining price. of silver at 
our mint. , 

Mr. Sperry— What does the Mexican dollar sell for in.London ? 

Mr. St. John—It sells for its bullion value without regan to the law of Mexico, Let me 
explain. 

Mr. Sperry—Answer it now. 

Mr. St. John—I will answer it now. I object, first of all, to Mexico asa criterion for the 
United States. Mexico’s population does not exceed the aggregate population of Pennsylvania. 
and New York. Mexico’s little internal trade employment for her money may be imagiiéd.§. 
from the fact that her entire railroad system embraces about one-third the direct track mileage = °° »" 
of the Erie Railway, only one-sixth of the direct and side-track mileage of that single one of the 
railroad systems of the United States; and Mexico imports of commodities which are her . 
mere comforts, together with her luxuries, an aggregate of more than she has anything else 
but her silver product to give for them. Therefore, as a sellerof silver necessarily at any price 
obtainable, her silver coin and bullion stand practically alike in the markets of the world. 

Mr. Sperry— What is the relative builion value of the Mexican dollar and the American 
dollar ? 

Mr. St. John—One has 420 grains 4* the other 412 1-2, nine-tenths fine. 

Mr. Sperry—The bullion value of the Mexican dollar is worth more than the bullion value 
of the American dollar ? 

Mr. St. John—Yes; and our trade dollar’s bullion value was the same as that of Mexico 
when we had trade dollars. When our trade dollars were deprived of their legal-tender func- 
tion they sold like bullion, ata discount, while our ordinary 412.50-grain silver dollar was at par. 

Mr. Sperry—Have you stated the price of the Mexican dollar in London ? : 

Mr. St. John—It is whatever the price of silver bullion is, and a little more. They fetch 
anywhere from one-half of 1 per cent. to 1 per cent. more than bullion, because available for 
exportations to China as money. 

Mr. Sperry—It sells as bullion ? 

Mr. St. John—At a moderate premium over bullion. 

Mr. Sperry—The American dollar does not sell as bullion ? 

Mr. St. John—It would sell to-day in London for 100 cents in gold, less about five-eighths of 
1 per cent., the costs of transportation to New York. _ 

Mr. Sperry—J ust on a par with the greenback ? 
Mr. St. John—Or the gold dollar, when exchange on London is at a premium as now. 
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Mr. Sperry—These two kinds of dollars, Mexican and American, being of substantially. the 
same bullion value, can you explain why it is that in London the Mexican sells for about 50 cents 
in gold and the American for about 100 cents in gold ? 

Mr. St. John—Because the aggregate of American dollars (gold, silver ahd’ paper) is not 
greater than our aggregate employment for them all as money. Our gold, silver and paper 
dollars, as long as they are equivalent legal-tenders, and as long asthe aggregate of them does 
not exceed our use for them as money, will always be at par at home and abroad. Demand for 
dollars here relative to the supply of dollars here will comprehend the whole question. 

Mr. Sperry— Would it be true tosay in answer to the question I put to you that the Amer- 
ican dollar sells at par, so to speak, because the American Government maintains a parity 
between the two metals ? 7 

Mr. St. John—Not a bit of it. The Government does not do it. Neither the Treasurer of 
the United States nor any Assistant Treasurer would dare to-day to redeem $10,000,000 of silver 
dollars in gold. He would have a storm of popular indignation upon him over night. 

Mr. Sperry—Then you think the Government does not maintain a parity ? 

Mr. St. John—I know that the Government does not maintain the parity between our silver 
dollars and our gold coin. The business demand for dollars, whatever composes dollars, main- 
tains this parity in their use as money. The Government does not, and could not just now. 

Mr. Sperry—The parity is maintained, is it ? 

Mr. St. John—It is, in spite of the pitiable condition of our Treasury. 

Mr. Sperry—Then I will put the question in that way: Do you think the American silver 
dollar sells at par in London because the parity of the two metals is maintained in the United 
States ? 

Mr. St. John—Yes, sir ; that is it, exactly. You mean of the coins, of course. 

Mr. Sperry—Of course I meant gold and silver coin. If we goon a silver basis that ends 
the maintenance of the parity between the two metals ? 

Mr. St. John—I did not admit it fora moment; and I do not believe it, though I assented 
to it provided it suited you; I said, to begin with, that there is not $5,000,000 worth of silver 
bullion available at once to the United States, if our mints were reopened to silver. Can you 
imagine the United States unable to add $5,000,000 to its aggregate of money at par? Until the 
volume of silver brought to our mints becomes so great that we cannot use the money into 
which we convert it, $1.29 per ounce pure will be the world’s price for silver bullion every- 
where, 

Mr. Sperry—Then, in your judgment, if we should go upon the silver basis, the parity 
being destroyed by whomsoever destroyed, a merchant in New York, buying $1,000 worth of 
goods in London, would merely remit $1,000 without regard to the difference in value between 
gold and silver coin ? 

Mr. St. John—You surely would not attribute any such impression to an intelligent man 
I did not say anything like that. 

Mr. Sperry—I understood you to say so. 

Mr. St. John—No, sir. 

Mr. Sperry—Then what would be the effect, the parity being broken down or lost, if a 
New York merchant wants to settle a $1,000 account in London? How much will it cost him 
in American money ? 

Mr. St. John—That will depend upon relative prices in New York and London, ascertained 
daily by cable, for wheat, cotton, petroleum and the like. The difference and a margin for 
safety would determine practically the rate of sterling exchange. 

Mr. Sperry—He would speculate in the wheat market ? 

Mr. St. John—He would decidedly not speculate. Such transactions proceed daily now. 
The buying here and selling over there are practically done at asingle moment. The move- 
ment of commodities from the United States determines whether exchange on London is at par, 
or a premium, or a discount in New York. _ 

Mr. Sperry—Suppose he did not want to go into the wheat market ? 

Mr. St. John—He would not need to go into the wheat market. I told you the way in 
which the price of exchange is fixed. But if the movement of commodities left us debtors in 
the balancing of trade, then the rate of exchange on London would be fixed at once and for so 
long at the difference between London’s price for the gold bullion and silver bullion in our 
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Mr. Sperry—Suppose he did not want his banker in London to speculate in the wheat 
market. Suppose he should go to his New York banker and ask for a London draft to pay 
$1,000 in London ; how much would he have to pay his New York bank for the London draft 
after the parity is lost ? 

Mr. St. John—The difference in exchange would equal the difference in the parity, as just 
explained, under the conditions mentioned. 

Mr. Sperry—That is exactly what I am trying to get at. That would be the difference 
between the bullion value of gold and silver coinage of the United States, would it? 

Mr. St. John—At the time when the transaction is settled, our miats being open without 
limit to both metals, our trade relations with Europe would answer your inquiry. I predicted 
this morning our relations to become the creditor in trade with Europe. 

Mr. Sperry—Then if.the silver dollar were worth 50 cents, and we were on a silver basis so 
that ali the New York checks would be cashed in silver, he would have to draw a draft for how 
much—$2,000 ? 

Mr. St. John—I could not suppose any such thing. That sonia not exist. The supposition 
is an impossibility in itself, when the United States stands ready to coin at $1.29 per ounce. 

Mr. Sperry—Now, you are assuming. 

Mr. St. John—But you must not put upon me an assumption that I regard ridiculous. 

Mr. Sperry—But you are assuming that the United States comes in to establish the parity, 
are you not? 

Mr. St. John—I.am not; not to establish the parity as you mean; but if the United States 
proposes to coin into our money without limit all the silver that is offered, and if all that can 
be offered, for years at least, can not be more than we can use acceptably as money, your 
assumption is not reasonable. 

Mr. Sperry—Is it an answer to the question to assume that the United States comes to the 
assistance of the New York merchant and establishes a parity ? 

Mr. St. John—That would seem, on its face, to be an offensive way of putting your 
inquiry. 

Mr. Sperry—I do not wish to be offensive, but if you can answer my question, I will put it 
over again, and give you another opportunity. "Whatever you say goes. The question is this: 
Assume that we have lost the parity. Under your answer I take it I had a right to assume 
that. New York checks are cashed in silver dollars, the bullion value of which is 50 cents of 
their face, in round numbers. A New York merchant wants to settle a $1,000 account in London 
which calls for gold. He goes to his New York banker and asks for a draft on London. How 
much will he have to pay for that draft in order to settle that account in London ? 

Mr. St. John—Unless the chairman insists upon my answering that question ‘‘ yes or no,” 
which would be grossly unfair to me, I will re-state all there is of a question in what you ask, 
and answer it. Whatever is the difference in price between 871.25 grains of silver bullion in 
New York and 23.22 grains of gold bullion in New York, that difference will be the premium on 
exchange on London in New York, unquestionably. 

Mr. Sperry—That is exactly what I supposed. 

Mr. St. John—I will not assume for a moment that 50 cents will be the price of the silver 
bullion in our dollar anywhere, when our mint values it at a hundred cents. I would not sanc- 
tion that statement for a moment, so long as India continues her vast demands upon the world’s 
supplies of silver, and there is not the slightest prospect that her demand will cease. 

Mr. Sperry—What is the bullion value of a silver dollar to-day ? 

Mr. St. John—About forty-nine and odd cents. I have not seen the quotations for two or 
three days. But our own and every other mint in the world are practically closed against silver, 
excepting that of India. Indian princes are coining; and the government is coining rupees on 
government account, and will continue to. 

Mr. Sperry—We have to deal in legislation with existing conditions. 

Mr. St. John—Oh, no; not at all. We create conditions by law. We govern sixty odd 
millions of people, occupying 8,600,000 square miles of as productive territory as the face of the 

globe could provide, under one dictation of enlightened law. 

The Chairman—Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. St. John—I should like to place myself on record by saying two or three things, if it 
will not take up too mueh time. 

I object to the conclusions of the Comptroller of the Currency, in his report for the present 
year. On page 88 of that report, at the bottom of the page, he says: 
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Under the existing laws, the government standing responsible for the redemption of the circulation of 
failed National banks, up to January 1 last, had there been no bond deposit whatever, the loss to it would. 
have been but $1,139,253, and of this amount $958,247 represents the loss by banks whose —⸗ are still 
open and will pay further dividends, thus reducing the amount last named. 

My comment on this is that no one knows what would have happened” ” ‘We do — 
that the safety-fund system of the Baltimore plan failed disastrously.in New York; that the 
Suffolk system failed expensively in emergency, and that every other but the one National 
banking system of note issue has been costly to the people of the United States. 

I desire to ask if I may submit this paper with reference to the experience of France that I 
referred to this morning. 

The Chairman—Certainly. 

Mr. Haugen—lIt is understood that he may offer anything he desires. 

The Chairman—Certainly. 

Mr. St. John—With your permission, then, I will append this matter in proper sequence 
for the printer, following the paper read this morning. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—Pardon me. Mr. Chairman, I believe a meeting for the com- 
mittee has been appointed for to-night. It will be very inconvenient for members to come up 
here, and I desire to move that we now go into executive session, with a view of seeing if we 
cannot attend to our business and avoid a night meeting. We are all tired. Mr. St. John has 
been heard at length, and it seems to me that he might have made these attacks or refutations 
in the time he has occupied, instead of going so extensively into a discussion of the silver ques- 
tion. I think he should be allowed to put himself on record without testifying. 

Mr. St. John—I only desire to refer to two or three other matters. 

The Chairman—Mr. St. John can state briefly what he desires. 

Mr. St.¢John—Mr. Horace White, on page 85 of the report of these hearings, said, in com- 
mending the safety-fund system of bank-notes: 

Both systems (the New York safety-fund and Suffolk systems) aim to secure note-holders, and both are 
adequate to that end. 

I beg to offer, in rebuttal,"Hon. John J. Knox, in his report as Comptroller for 1876. On 
page 28 he reports, regarding the New York safety-fund experience, that— 

Contributions to the fund were first made in 1831. In 1841 to 1842 eleven of the safety-fund banks: 
failed, with an aggregate capital of $3,150,000. The sum which had been paid into the fund by thes¢ 
banks was about $86,274, while the amount required for the redemption of their circulation was $1,548,588. 

Mr. Walker—In a subsequent report Mr. Knox changed his opinion. 

Mr. St. John—This is no part of his opinion. I do not offer anyone’s opinions. Facts only 
interest me in this perilous controversy. I will offer in rebuttal again of Mr. Horace White, 
and these points cover all he offered you as facts to base your opinions on, the following as to 
the Suffolk system. It went to pieces on more than one occasion, and it did not aim to maintain 
bank notes at par. It bought bank notes at a discount. The people have learned the value of 
money at par. They won’t approve of any other. Here is the rebuttal of Mr. Horace: White : 
(The Suffolk Bank, by D. R. Whitney, President of the Suffolk Bank, Riverside Press, Cambridge, 

Mass., 1878. 

The business man of to-day knows little by —— of the inconvenience and loss suffered by the 
merchant of sixty years ago arising from the currency in which debts were then paid (p.1). Suffolk Bank’s 
charter was granted February 10,1818. There were only six banks in Boston (p. 3). If any bank deposits 
with Suffolk Bank $5,000 permanently, and more as needed from time to time, such bank shall have the 
privilege of receiving its own bills at the same discount at which they are purchased (p.'7). About this 
time, May, 1825 (p. 16), the Phoenix and Pacific Banks of Nantucket failed to redeem their bills. * * * 


After a delay of two months a settlement was made (p. 17). Between 1831 and 1833 a great increase took 
place in the number of banks in New England. * * * The Suffolk Bank became overloaded with 
bills (p. 23). 3 

During the winter of 1835-36 thirty-two new banks were chartered. * * * Many of these banks with 
little or no real capital; specie was borrowed one day to be counted by the bank commissioner, and replaced 
next day by the notes of stockholders; the bills of these banks, loaned in violation of the usury law at 
high rates of interest, were used in the wildest speculations. * * * These bills poured in upon the Suf- 
folk Bank until forty-four banks were overdrawn $664,000, and Suffolk Bank rebelled (p. 25). * * * 
The threatening storm now broke (May, 1837); Suffolk Bank, in common with other banks, suspended 
specie payments (p. 28). * * * Suffolk Bank’s total losses by Eastern banks was very great (p. 30). * * * 
About this time (1844) arrangement was made with bankers and others in New York to receive New Eng- 
land bills at one-tenth of 1 per cent. discount (p. 38). * * * In December, 1855, the difficulties attending 
the business had become so great that the propriety of giving it up was discussed. It was decided to con- 
tinue it (p. 52). During the five years preceding 1857 a large increase of banks took place in New Eng- 
land. * * * Speculation was rampant, * * * specie reserve waslow, * * * loans had increased, 80 
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that the banks were ip-xvery poor position to withstand the panic which then took place (p. 55).~ On*0cto- 
ber 14, in common With other banks, and on recommendation of the Clearing House, the Suffolk Bank 
suspended specie payments (p. 56). 
Mr. Johnson of Indiana—What went to pieces? 
“Mh. St. John—The Suffolk redemption system, not the Suffolk Bank, That is a prime 
Ba ational bank to-day, and we are one of its correspondents in New York. That note-redemp- 
* tion system was utterly inadequate. It was a disastrous failure at three distinctly separate 
times. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana— What broke down? 

Mr. St. John—The whole system known as the Suffolk Bank note-redeeming system. The 
whole thing broke down because too much work was put upon it. It was not adequate to the 
occasion. There was not specie available with which to fulfill obligations created and floated. 
Nothing similar would fare better to-day. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—The distinguishing feature of that system was the redemption of 
bank notes ? ss 

Mr. St. John—Yes ; they did not always have the means to redeem the notes. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana—I do not want to seem to be discourteous to Mr. St. John, but 
much he has said, in my opinion, has not been relevant. If he desires to make a direct refer- 
ence that will occupy but a few moments, I have no objection to his doing so, or to his inserting 
in the record some quotation that he thinks desirable. But I do not believe that it is necessary 
for us to hear these matters in extenso. : 

The Chairman—How much time do you desire, Mr. St. John? 

Mr. St. John—If I can have five minutes I can say all I desire. 

The Chairman—Proceed. 

Mr. Warner—I understand that Mr. St. John is at liberty also to extend his remarks, and 
put them in the shape he wishes to have them appear in the record. 

Mr. St. John—After the stenographer’s notes are sent me I can make my revision? 

Mr. Warner— Yes. 

Mr. St. John—With regard to the testimony of Mr. Butler, of New Haven, I will say that 
he is my personal friend, and knows that I esteem him highly. We differ in our notions as to 
money. He seems to have said that if free coinagelof silver were to be provided he would sell 
out everything and invest in real estate, ‘‘ because I could raise my rentals and get a fair return 
for my money.” I would rejoin that, if there were no prosperity accompanying free coinage, 
his tenants could not stand the rise in rent, if they could pay any rent at all. 

A similar prediction was attributed by the New York papers to my warm personal friend, 
Mr. George 8S. Coe, President of the American ExchangejNational Bank of New York, and 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, in connection with the 
Bland-Allison act of 1878, as that enactment might affect specie payments in 1879. Our news- 
papers attributed to Mr. Coe the assertion that he would give $50,000 to purchase first place on 
the line at the Sub-Treasury in New York to demand gold for greenbacks on January 1, 1879, 
if the Bland-Allison act were not vetoed by the President. The act became a law over the veto, 
and against the predictions of the New York papers of a cataclysm, if it should. In 1880, 
while the Bland act was in execution, and 75,000,000 of silver dollars were already coined, the 
United States imported $75,000,000 more than it exported of gold that year; and in 1881, after 
105,000,000 of silver dollars had been coined, the United States imported $97,000,000 more of 
gold than it exported that year. And remember that. $55,000,000 of gold was imported after 
$71,000,000 had been exported, while * Sherman Act repeal was still pending and uncertain, 
in 1893. 

I desire to say also that I object to the conclusions of Mr. Hepburn, when Comptroller of 
the Currency, on page 82 of his report for 1892. Mr. Hepburn is now President of the Third 
National Bank of New York. On that page 32 he said: ' 

Over 90 per cent. of all busieess transactions are done by means of credit. When the public lose 
confidence and credit is impaired and refused, over 90 per cent. of all business transactions are directly 
affected. It is easy to realize how impossible it is for the remaining 10 per cent. of money to carry on 
the business of the country without monetary stringency and financial distress. 

Ninety’per cent. of the banking business may be, and ought to be, conducted in credit sub- 
stitutes for money; but the banking business is only a portion of all the business of the United 
States. The buying of cotton and of grain from first hands, called the ‘‘ first movement of the 
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crops,” is done mostly with actual money. Railroad fares and city travel are paid for in actual 
money. Much of the retail business of the country of all kinds and pay rolls, etc., employ 
actual money, as Comptroller Eckels in his recent report shows. The aggregate of all other 
than the banking business, therefore, is vast and employs a vast aggregate of money. 

I desire further tu object to Canada as a criterion for the United States, as advanced by: Mr. 
Horace White and Mr. Cornwell. 

Canada will be a criterion for the United States when the eagle takes dictation from the 
humming bird. 

The total population of all the provinces composing Canada is less than 4,850,000 ; the popu- 
lation of the State of New York alone is 5,900,000; population of the United States, 67,000,000. 
The circulating notes of all the chartered banks of Canada are less than $40,000,000; the gold 
coin in the Clearing House banks of New York city, November 25, 1894, was $96,000,000. The 
aggregate resources of all the chartered banks of Canada was less than $815,000,000; the aggre- 
gate resources of the Clearing House banks of New York city alone exceeds $1 ,484,000,000 ; the 
aggregate resources of the State and National banks of the United States exceeds $7,840,000,000. 

Canada’s bank act was ‘‘ assented” to May 16, 1890. It has had no strain uponit. Thirty- 
nine banks compose the system which it governs. The United States statutes, on the lines pro- 
posed by Secretary Carlisle, would govern 8,000 banks (State and National). 

I desire, finally, to submit for the consideration of the committee the following concurrent 
resolution introduced in the Senate by Senator Matthews, December 6, 1877, which passed the 
Senate, January 25, 1878, and passed the House promptly thereafter: 

Therefore, be it resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), That all the 
bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issued under the said act of Congress hereinbefore 
recited are payable, principal and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in 
silver dollars, of the coinage of the United States, containing 412% grains each of standard silver; and 


that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal tender in payment of said bonds, principal 
and interest, is not in violation of. the public faith, nor in derogation of the rights of the public 


creditor. 

Mr. Stanley Matthews died a justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I hope you will overlook the defects of my statements. My 
nervousness is due to my severe cold, which kept me coughing half the night. I apologized for 
it in advance ; and I thank the committee for its kind attention. 

Mr. Johnson of Ohio—I move that the hearings be now closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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United States Debt Statement, Jan. 1, 1895. 





















































INTEREST-BEARING DEBT. 
INTEREST OUTSTANDING Dec. 31, 1894. 
TITLE OF LOAN. RATE. 
PAYABLE./ Registered. | Coupon. Total. 
Funded Loan of 1891...........6++++4 Gonta 3} MeJn8.D.| $25,864,500]............0++. $25,364,500 
Funded Loan of 1907........... ie oxen ———— J.A.J. O. 489,672,400) $69, 949, 750 — — 
Loan of 1904, Act aE RPE Son SDE ee """42,767,650| 51,357,350 Y 
Aggregate 0 terest-Bearing Debt, —* ot United 
ro eee Pe issued to Pacific Railroads, as w..| 557,804,550} 121,307,100} 679,168 130 
DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE MATURITY. 
Funded Loan of 1891, matured September 2, 1801.. $523,500 
Old Debt matured at various da prior to Jan anuary 1. oe "1861, and other items of debt 
matured at various dates subsequent to January 1, 1861....... Rindewanks? exe — — 1,302,300 
Aggregate of Debt on which interest has ceased since ibs kpnnckcccstcckatccesavede 1,825,800 
DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 
United States Notes......... February 25, 1862; July 11, 1862; March 3, 1863............... $346,681,016 
d Notes......... .. July 17,1861; February 12, 1862. ...........cccccecccseccceeceucs 54,847 
National Bank Notes: 
BOGS, «5c tl a os ck ————————— 29,615,440 
Fractional Currency........\July 17, 1862; March 3, 1863; June 30, 1864, less $8,375,934 
: estimated as lost or destroyed, Act of June pT SR 6,896,032 
Aggregate of Debt bearing no interest..............++ sipavexeuwses ——— —— bad 383,247., 3465 








CERTIFICATES AND NOTES ISSUED ON DEPOSITS OF COIN AND LEGAL-TENDER 
NOTES AND PURCHASES OF SILVER BULLION. 















































CLASSIFICATION. — 7 —* — 
Gold Certificates............. March 3, 1863; July 12, 1882.. $58,960} $53,361,909) $53,420,869 
Silver Certificates. vseseeee(Mebruary 28, 187 . August 4 : 
1886; March 3, 1887.......... 5,846,720} 331,077,784) 336,924,504 
Certificates of Deposit....... IEE Wa RIDE Miccccatbgcecs duncsacenes 1,960,000 47,005,000 48,965, 
Treasury Notes 0 1890.2... July 1 14,1 SIGS Chadccucccavocsved sas 28,369,950| 122,453,781; 150,823,731 
Aggregate of naan and Treasury No aula b 
GAS I Che THOAGULT «6 occ cccvecsecevestecesis tof — — 36,235,630} 553,898,474) 590,134,104 
RECAPITULATION. 
DECEMBER | NOVEMBER 
CLASSIFICATION. 31, 1894. | 30, 1894. DECREASE. INCREASE. 
Interest-bearing Debt...........ceccceescsereeeees $679,168,130| $639,143,030)..........s0000- $40,025,100 
Debt on which interest has ceased since ma- 
1,825,800 1,826.930 DBV — 
Debt bearing tes MURINE is ci cis cceducvicadosss 383,247,345| 383,120,564)........... ibe 126,780 
te of interest and non-interest bear- 
“a veeses she —— 1,064,241,275 1,024,090,525 1,130 40,151,880 
Certificates and Treasvu fe Notes offset —* an 
equal amount of Gash in the Treasury... 590,134,104) 606,270,843 16,136,730). .«sccsivasivide 
te of Debt, including Certificates . 
“and Treasury Notes — see Re bak die tees wie 1,654,375,379)| 1,630,361,368 16,137,869 40,151,880 
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United States Debt Statement—Continued. | 






























































CASH IN THE TREASURY. — 
CLASSIFICATION. | DEMAND LIABILITIES. 

Gold— Gold ig gherr ere eevesece seeeeeseses eer) $53,42 ),869 
Coin eeeeeeeeee @eeeeeeeeeeeeeoeeeeee eevee $91,879,019 Silv er Certifica *@eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 336,924,504 
ME Ros cccdvecce eiinhigsevoocdene een 47,727,334 || Certs. of posit, a act June 8, 1872.. 48,965,000 

Treasury Notes of 1890............... 150,823,731 

Silver— 139,606,354 
Dollars ...........:- 364,537,659 590,134,104 
Subsidiary Coin.......csccccscssccess 14,483,636 d for yedem: on of uncurrent} 

Bars eeene 888 eeeeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 125,014,161 —— — Notes eeeeeeeeeeee eeee 7,419,589 
504,035,456 Disbursing Cheoks and D *— 323228 
F ces. eeeeesee . J 

— States Notes... iter ae $1,919,157 Agency Accounts, CtC.......csccccceees 3,816,039 
— —— 39,282,605 
Silver Certificates...........ssececees 5.846.720 || Gold Reserve........... $86,244,445 
Certs. of Deposi rors — 8, 1872. 1,960,000 Net Cash Balance.. eeee 67,093,134 | 
National Bank eeeeeeevbees 4,759,97: — 153,337,579 

Other— 122,914,759 
Bonds, etc., 2* awaiting re- 

imbursement..........«ese.- URES: 12,247 
Minor Coin and Fractional —— 1,104, 196 
Deposits ee Nat. B’k Depositari 
neral ACOOUNE......cccscesccecs 11,145,088 
Dubariar Officers’ Balances.. 3, ‘936, 186 
16,197,719 
Aggregate ....... eeeeeeeeees eeeeee 782,754,289 Aggregate ....... eeeseeeeeses eeecee 782,754,289 
Cask pacanas to Spe Zrenensy Fovemnner 2). Be Mckscccdavaveccencencdes i ee te ROE EE ROR $144,507,605 
Cash balance in the Treasury December 31, 1894.......... EE HE RSE — ⸗—— sounca weeee| 153,337,579 
Increase during the month...........sccsccsseees — — 8,829,974 








BONDS ISSUED IN AID OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE SEVERAL PACIFIC RAILROADS. 











































































































INTEREST REPAID BY 

INTEREST COMPANIES. BALANCE OF 

NAME OF PRINCIPAL INTEREST PAID BY THE INTEREST 
RAILWAY OutT- ACCRUED AND UNITEep By Trans- By cash pay-| PAID BY THE 

. STANDING. |NOT YET PAID. ments: UNITED 

STATES. —— 5 p.c. STATES. 
. net earnings. 

Central Pacific...| $25,885,120 $776,553) $40,536,734 $7,199,578 $658,283; $32,678,872 
Kansas Pacific... 3,303,000 189,090 10,289,313 4,322,1 osuwicnace tank 967,118 
U 27,236,512 817,05 5 | 42,933,948 14,586,559 438,409 27,908,979 
C’nt’l Br’ U.P 1,600,000 ,000 2,605,808 617,621 6,926 1,981,259 
estern 2. 1,970,560 569,116 2,968,818 9,367)..... sestes —— 2,959,451 
Sioux City & Pac. 1,628,320 ’ 9) 2,538,988 BRE BLT) occcccvcces —— 2 ‘313,771 
Totals ....... 64,623,512 1,938,705| 101,873,611| 26,960,538 1,103,619) 73,809,453 
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United States Coinage for Two Months. 
COINAGE EXECUTED AT THE MINTS OF THE UNITED STATES IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1894. 
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NOVEMBER. DECEMBER. 
DENOMINATIONS. — 
PIECES. VALUE. PIECES. VALUE. 
Dosble — —— —— —— 102,000 $2,040,000 101,826 $2,036,520 ee 
Lae Healt Rael Eagles }and Quarter Eagles hs 6,618 35,522 — 
age on Gold.. Seeeseseeseeeseseeeeeeneee . 102,000 2,040,000 108,444 2,072,042 R : 
/ 
; : Standard Dollars........... chided —— 400, 400,000 250,341 250,341 
i - Half Dollars ...........secee- nk bin nie O40 tie 366, 183,000 1,285,135 642,567 
/ Dsl con sophchaveeenseeeas uns 1,60 401,000 1,424, 356,085 
eeeeeeseeeseebeseesecaes qteeereseveve 890,0( ) 89,000 210, 4 21,034 
J — i MN 3,260,000 1,073,000 3,170,158 1,270,027 . * 
* gt’ 
i Five ee cite ——— —, —— —— ———— — 1,260,000 63,000 975,641 48,782 . gat 
SR ne chctddsostccccdccccccess eeeee eee 3,190,000 31,900 6,581,141 66,811 ot > 
SED. ca 4,450,000 94,900 7,556,782 114,593 
Total Coinage................ rues pe a 7,812,000 10,835,384 | 
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Coin and Currency Issued and Outstanding. 


Statement showing the amounts of Gold and Silver Coins and Certificates, United States Notes, and 
National Bank Notes in circulation January 1, 1895. 














General Stock Amountin Cir-| Amount in Cir- 
Coiuned or |InTreasury.| culation Decrease. | Increase. culation. 
Issued. ae B= 1, 1895, | Dec., 1894.) Dec., 1894.) nee. 1, 1894, 
Gold coin........... .-| $577,380,396| $91,879,020 601,376) ......+.+.-/$19,712,189; $508,602,811 — 
Standard silver dol’rs 422,426,749 364,537, ‘659 meee 333 ——— * 439,225 3333 
Subsi —— eee 3333 14,483,650 62,672,086 $5 663,990 1,065,119 oT aie 478 
Silver certificates....| 336,924,504) 5.846720 831077 784 1,239,300| ...........| 329,546,660 





* no ac 
uly 14, 7890", —— — —— 731| 28,369,950 122,453,781 2,121,125) .....s0000-| 151,965,267 


United States notes..| 346,681,016 81,919,158 264,761,858; 12,148,631; ...........| 302,641,814 




















Funes 1e72 | —_-48,965,000| 1,980,000 _ 47,005,001 10,130,000 39,045,000 

une eeeeeees ? ” 9 eeeeeeeeree : 

National bank notes.| 206,605,710}  4,759,972| 201,845,738,  '671,316| ..... “i] -1petteere 
Totals........ -++e+| $2,220,383,697 | $593,815,075) $1,626,568,622|$31,874,362/$21,216,533) $1,.729,018,266 

Population of the United States January 1, 1896, estimated at 69,134,000; circulation per capita, $23.52. 
Net decrease in December in eireulation................................................ o.667.82ꝑ. 

Comparative Statement of changes in —— and Bullion in Treasury during December, 1894. 

Gold certificates held in cash.......... 8,960...... since December 1, 1894.. $692,410 

Silver certificates held in cash........ 8,848,720"... since December 1, 1894... 534,300 

Currency certificates held in cash..... 1,960,000 -eeeeeLncrease since December * 1894.. 1,110,000 
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U. S. National Bank Currency. 


STATEMENT of the Co ———— of the Currency ae een —— of 12 rodeom ‘National Gutstending, 


the amount of la money on de 
and the kinds and amounts of U. 8. Bonds on —— to secure 
December 31, 1894, with the changes during the 


NATIONAL BANK Norss, ToTaL CIRCULATION. 


Total amount outstanding at the dates named.............sesse0s 
Additional circulation issued during the intervals: 
7To now WAI 5 cvs voccconctebascacekuda ceuaes obs — 
70 — —— — — 
— 
Total amount outstanding December 31, 1894*..... ——— 
Decrease in total circulation since December 31, 1893......... pear 


Increase in total circulation since November 30, 1894...... 
CIRCULATION BASED ON U. 8S. Bonps. 


Amount outstanding at the dates named.. Savdwdcsuseni — 
Additional issued during the intervals as above.......... beedeuss é 
AGMTOTAtS 2... .ceccccseees ebedecdsouenectoed — ——— — 
Retired during the intervals : 
By telecine bent —— —— —— — 
ane. ——— 
Total retired during the intervals....... PY SES OES ——— 
Outstanding against bonds December 31, 1894. @eeeeoeeeeeesceoeoee eee 


circulation since December 31, 1893........ — 


Decrease in 
. Decrease in circulation since November 30, 1894............. noes 


CIRCULATION SECURED BY LAWFUL — 
4* of outs circulation represen lawful mo 
n de Treasurer U. 8. to redeem no ites : ney 
t National banks.. eeeseeeeener eeeeeeee eeseeeeeeeees 
Of —* idat: National banks. ..........sscccesccces 
Of National fanks reducing circulation under Section 4 of 
Ct BOR OE SG i RU nik 
Of Nationa | banks retiring circulation under Section 6 of 
the Act of July 12, 1882. eeenseeaeevee e@eeeoeeaeeeceeeeeaeeeee eee eaeeee 
pe een money on deposit... Seo See ee eEe Eee eSBeHEEsEeTe 
Lawful mo ted in December, 1894...... eeeeeeeeoeoeeeeeen eee 
National baa arctan Sup cen ge er in December, 1804... ——— 
Increase in seer ee ee dauait cinos November 80, , 1 Yee 


VU. 8. must pera — on DEpostt. 


Pacific Railroad bon eeeeeeeeaeed eeeeeeeeeeoeae eee eo eeeees 
Funded loan of 1891, to ax. continued at 2 per cent...... 
Funded loan of 1907, cents 

5 per cents of 1894.............06. 


otal on deposi Dasuasher 81, 1894.. Javcccwkbulssienvene 














eeteeeaeeeeeeeeee eeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeeeeesvo ee eeeeeeesenes 


th Be 
preceding y uae teil the preceding ino 
Nov. 30, 1894. 


$207 472,603 


2,760 

149, 897 
207 207,625,260 
1,031,150 

















179,401,364 
"152,657 
$179,554,021 





$99,500 
2,381,162 


~ $2,480,662 
$177,073,359 











$1,223,323 
5,280, 483 


10,859,063 


12,147,882 
$29,520,751 


$2,480,662 
1, ,031, ,150 


1,449,512 


To Szcurz PusBiic 
DEPOSITS. 


$14,901,000 


* Circulation of National gold banks, not included in the above, $92,487 


= lic deposits on on 


Dec. 31, 1894. 


$206,594,110 


207,429,504 
915.85 




















$177,073,359 
"835,395 
$1 77,908,754 








$55,950 
1,185,338 
$1,241,288 
$176,667 ,466 


$405,893 





$1,211,543 
5,259,959 


11,290,651 


12,084,034 
,846,187 
$1,241,288 
915, 852 


325,436 


To SscurE PuBLic 
DEPOSITS. 


+220,000 
7 018,000 
525,000 


“$15,001,000 


$92,057 


14,190 . 
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Canadian Bank Returns. 
STATEMENT FOR THREE MONTHS. 





Sept. 30, elo 31, 1894.|Nov. 30, 1894. 








































































































































































































































































































Capital authorized... eeeeeeee eeevece eeeneeeeeeee eseeeeeeeeee eees $75,45 685 yy tye $73,458,685 

Capital subscri —— — ——— — — * 63, 330° 852 63 240,852 62,500,152 

Capital id up.... ereeveeeeeee eeeeee eeeeeveee eeeseee eeeeeeeeee + 62, 198, 676 62,202, 61, 669 9,355 

Amount of 5.. . eeeeeeeeeee eee eee eeeee eeeeeeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeee 27.260, 27,261,749 27,287,526 
ILITIES. 

Notes in circulation ee eeeeeaeeee eeeeeee ee ee e@eeeeoeeeeeeer — 33,355,156 34,é 651) 33,076,868 

Balance due Dominion Government............ccssececceccescces 2,646,935 2,417,853 x 

Balance due to Provinc — 2,968,90 2,246,589 2,630,856 
ee es a eemane sibsseVeuben 66,5& 2 67,950,5 4 
Public deposits after MOtice. ......cccccccceccevesevevecccccscceecs 111,084,06: 111,885,357; 113,842,322 
[ouns from other banke in Canada secured. o0000021102000000 69,603 62,64 27,820 
ag ara —** on demand, other Canadian banks............ 2,654,975 2,825,031 2,947,418 
Ba: ue 3 te other banks in Canada in daily exchanges. . Fo eka 36,40 167,9 "158 ‘087 
Balance due to agencies or other banks abroad.............. — 267 3,887 156, 
Balance due to agencies or to other banks in Britain............ 4,268,502 4,502,018 3,089 ‘477 
Other liabilities............ eicoseeseds Feotuenebaeuses peebhees es Jone 176,700 218,628 "799, "520 

EE PRs 6 ...B8224,002,240 226,912,318 $228,597,875 
ASSETS. 

ER. tinccesnnsbess ———— $7,884,650 7,845,946 7,958,432 
SALE EE EATE GIRLIE SR AENE ERE CREE AES RIESE 15,682, 15,672,011 14,790, ‘407 
Deposits with Government for security of circulation..... — 1,823,151 821,271 1,810,736 
Notes and checks on other banks.............+.++++ $e esses —— 6,469,655 7,285,, 7,343,825 
Loans to other banks in Canada secured...........seeee08 — 215,072 66 27,820 
—— —— le on demand in other banks in Canada......... 3,807,355 4,112,540 :789,942 
Ba. ue from other banks in Canada in daily exchanges. . 39, 80,8 146,324 
Balances due from other banks or agencies in foreign countries 21,440,033 22,604,212 25,274,625 
Balance due from other banks or —— J 3,909,120 4,216,625 4,401,816 
Dominion Government debenture stocks ...........cceceeccccees 3,110, 3,110,: 3,124, 
Canadian municipal a —— — — Dominion)..... 10,411,798 9,880,715 9,968,195 
Canadian, British and 9 er railway securities.................- »383,19% 8,359,770 ,540,2 
Call loans on bonds and stocks ..........seseeee. cubienvstebbesks 16,207,333 16,955,122 17,722,! 

ee MA Ae — 6 199,773,925; 198,888,480} 195,823,973 
— $6 tho Cowethenent ot RAN. ve ccsscexsnoes inbeceawechea’ ‘habe — —— 
Loans to Provincial Governments..... .. .. . ............. 439, 357 562,166 1,296,720 
CCIE 5 son cu bunce6aheedohisess eens dees Sus cebabkiasedous Saxe 3 325,559 3,363,376 3,457,178 
Real estate, other than bank nom —** * prop’ty of the bank 35 ),94) 893,°% 
—— on real — gg ae 61 85 3 21,35 603,895 
Bank anew ggg Seerbdsevessotscbeededésdudecsesscddebvensepeachesenae 5,471,667 5,478,259 5, 81: 
Other assets........... pévsgiecedsusios —— — ——— — es 1,636,627 1,796,240 ,741,257 

OE PRONE cacckvbbndesakéscinus 5311,601,002 313,762,224 $314, 176,123 
Loans to directors and to firms in which they are partners... * 8,065,7 8,045,951 7,978,669 
ORI CD TOP TRI 6 ob v'nsc 7,878,818 7,850,330 7 7,748,339 
Average Dominion notes for month.......... —— — shes 15,648,386 15,508,194 15,164,916 
Greatest circulation during month............ccccscccccccecccees 33,788,375 35,546,324 35, rf 491 
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BANK STATEMENTS. 





American Exchange National Bank. 


Bally Pl hs ghar ligt Smee 4 gy, appt 
National bank in 1865, with the number 1394. Its pres- 
umont ——— 


ent officers are as follows: t; 

— — — — ———— 19, 1894: 
a ose of 8 : 
RESOURCES. i 

Loans and discounts.... ...... ..... esehoes banana +7 a 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. e@eeese 

U.S. bonds to secure circu- 


lation 4s eeeseeeeeeaeeaeaeeee 000, 000 00 
f ‘ + .900' 000 00 





U. 8S. bonds on hand (5s).. 
ums on U. 8. 





PZROUyoy 
: 4 
: 22 
= 
8 
om 


so 
cesses $2,712,8 $17 00 
2,010,844 00 


8. certificates of de- 
posit for legal-tenders. 1,294,000 00 


Redemption fund with U. “is Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation 


WOR oii cctévesvevecs eS $37,392,468 20 
Oe es rr eet ee tes seeseceeee $5,000, 00 
fund 


8 us eeene e@eeeeaeaae eeeeeee 2, ), 00 
Undivided profits, less e sand taxes $01,957 51 
National bank notes outstanding......... 8 3 00 





6,017,661 00 
180,000 00 






































Due to other Nat. banks... $4,819,994 55 
Due to State b’ks and b’krs 2, 814, 078 53 
Dividends 06 tees 11,299 00 
Individual eposits 

ject to check............ 17,701,347 64 
Demand certifi’s of deposit 404,316 65 
Certified checks......... 520,268 81 
Cashier’s checks outst’g.. 66 235, 3( 

















26,506,610 69 
DOOR < cKicdssicvvocces @eeeeeeeeee eeereee $37,302,468 20 


Fourth National Bank. 
This bank was chartered in 1864 —* the number 290. 
Its present officers are as follows : J. Ed Simmons, presi- 
dent ; James G. —— — ; Chas. H. Patterson, 









































er; J. A. Hiltner, assistan 
Report of —— at the —* of Dasiness, Dec. 19, 1894: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..... pepegeecee evseeeee $17,306,014 05 
Overdrafts eeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeveeee eeeneeeeee 9,087 55 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation Se 50,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand.........sseses- — 00 
Premiums on U. S. honds........ ..... ..... 194,860 50 
Stocks and securities,..........cccccceeeves 1, 00 
house, furniture and fixtures.... 600, 00 
Due from Nat. banks (not reserveagents). 1,270,799 24 
Due from State banks and bankers...... : 87,375 06 
City taxes d. eeneeeeeeeeeeaeve eeeeeeeeeeeeee 42,845 46 
Checks and other cash items ...........s++ 57,214 74 
Ex for Aouso:.......... . 2,044, 20 
Notes other Nati ks ccercccevet 9,002 00 
a eeeneeene in eeeeeeee viz. seeeeeees 8 19 
hale yaa ced reserve 98,808) 
eeeeee eeeeeeeaeee 8,899 50 


Specie vee 
Legal-tender rong — 
posit for legal-tenders. 2,010,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 





6,176,099 50 


(5 per cent. of circulation)......... eave 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, (other than 
per cent. redemption fund)....... — 26,000 00 





Total eeeesceeeeoeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee $30,087,550 49 





























* eeeeeeeoeoeeee ee eee eeeere $3,2 > 00 
memes yen eeeeeeaeene eeneeeve “1,8 > 00 
221,048 14 
a 45,000 00 

se. 68 

86 
47,072 81 


9,668,072 28 
we 454 ) 


7,959 96 
outet’g... 520,295 33 


23,384,885 63 

Deposits held for acceptances. ... 1,389,443 91 

DONE oc cccdcccpdecsdvcscoctvevscescévcecs: 80, 087, 660 40 
21 











NEW YORK CITY. 





: Gallatin National —** 
This bank 


was chartered in 1831, = ge 
National bank in. 1865, with the number or ae oe ores: 
ent officers are as follows: F. D. Tappen, president; Alex 





















H. Stevens, vice- t; R. W. Sh 

directors are D. Ta Wm. W. Astor, Adrian 
Iselin, ir, 7 Thomas . —— . Stevens, Alexan- 

der H. wp dived enry I. W. Emien Roose. 

Report of condition at the close of business, Dro. 19, 1804- 
RESOURCES. 
GisCOUNtS. .......cccccceces ee $4,351, 98 90 
and unsec 1,436 79 
eeeeeeeeee € 00,0 

* eere eee 710,000 00 
— 118,878 10 
—— 3332 7 88. 
00 
18 46 ) 00 
223,524 20 
11,88" , 46 
* 14,180 66 
1,871,887 61 
16,700 00 
130 86 













00 


de- 










950,000 00 


2,173,457 00 
Redemption fund — ee 
per cent. of circulation) ................ 27,000 00 


Ws 6 kbc 6448 dake aaed eeeneevetve eeeeeeeee $11,495,357 55 
LIABILITIES, 








Consees cheen Peee Mt -. Seveccccccccees soseees $1,000,000 00° 


a *eeeseeeeeoeoeeeeeereaeeeeeeeeeaeee »f ,000 00 

Undivided profits, less and taxes "582,082 49 

National bank notes outstanding....... 415,350 00 
to other Nat. banks .. $1, 641,586 62 

Due to State bks and bkrs. 694,454 18 

Individual deposits, sub- 











ject to eeeeeeveeeneee 5,013,427 4 
Demand certifi’s of deposit 1, 100 
Accepted drafts........... 1,144,449 40 
8,495,018 06 
Dividends unpaid...... eeeneee eeeeeveeeee eeee 2,007 00 
DU 5 i 6b i $11,495,357 55 


Market and Fulton National Bank. 
This bank was chartered in 1852, and changed to a 
National bank in 1865, with the number 964. Its present 
Officers are as follows: Robert Bayles, president; Alex. 
Gilbert, vice-president ; Alex. Gilbert, cashier. 
Report of condition at the close of business, Dec. 19, 1894: 
RESO 


not reserve agents). 
ona bankers... 








or se se 

Notes of other N banks.......... we 
Lawful money reserve in viz. : 

40,894 94 


e eeeeeeae 
Legal-tender notes...... 786,656 00 
880,000 00 


U.. 8. certificates of de- 
posit for legal tender.. 
Redemption fund with U. * — — — 
(5 per cent. of circulation 
Wai ck 


| LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.........+...-.+.-+.++- $750,000 00 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeveeene 


U * profits, less and taxes 775008 14 
45.000 00 





1,707,550 94 
2,250 00 
$8,664,644 07 








National bank notes aMwaeuwe 
Due to other Nat. banks... 8,69 0 25 
Due to State b’ks and b’krs 470,027 48 
Dividends eeeeeeee 50 00 


ject to — i ip ok 5,168,205 5 





Demand certifi’s of deposit 18,011 2 
an —— ghee #4 
Cashier’s checks outst’g... 5,349 24 
7,044,085 98 
7 TT. 
CU inka cimdncacdventess beakeécdandowe $8,664,644 07 


- - 
—— ae Ne TL LE AEE LEE LEE 


SHQBESESSIE 


* 


PEPER PASTE AM SLE TY: 






































‘ . F 2 Pars a 
* » ne F J eg J we OUAS hare are VE? «5 — * 
* oe eT, ee ae eye am —**8 ef 
" A f i - F wow * — aa Ne Dace peer a Lok Ss oa, wh) Merete a Bits pita k — 
—— * * F . aS; " me Rt aX aaa tid et ei * *R Shs hint F one aS * me * ” 
OF Lewis oy At — ws Nak, > — re ‘ —8 fe tb Be tal tty ‘ — — * d mae * . i . * * * 
e * erate 2 ha 2 BRR aa ae eS : 
—— — gts Xt Ft mae ROS Ma Mate So YC RE UR OEY aa * on R Pe aN TERT DREN alg HT: 
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New York City—continued. 


Mercantile National Bank. 

Tnis bank was chartered in 1850, and changed to a 
National bank in 1865, with the number 1067. Its pres- 
ent officers are as follows: Wm. P. St. John, president; 
Frederick B. Schenck, Cashier; James B. Lott, assistant 









































cashier. 
Report of condition at the close of business, Dec. 19, 1894: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...... ascccesecccecccss $7,694,612 16 
Overdrafts secured.......... —— — 4,026 92 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... 444, 00 
be hae ogy and ema nss ahr ee eeee 14) > J 8* 
ee, eeeees eeee eenree > 
Ree oo ees ane wi $1,601,646 55 
pe ye pe notes. ——— 1,737,400 00 
banks....... 2,188 00 
—— Clearing, © 450°261 78 
or . “9 4 
Due from National banks 704,890 98 
Due from State bks & bkrs. 48,886 31 
Redemption fund with 
sim * Treasurer (5 per 
cent. of circulation) .... 19,625 00 
from U. 8. Treasurer 
(other 5 per _ 
redemption fund)...... 20,000 00 


4,612,906 77 
— seseees $18,007,445 85 








LIABILITIES 
——* eeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeeaceaeae 1,000 000 00 
eesti em 1,000,000 00 
tT SRE RAL we 109,583 28 
o Oubstandine... — 892,500 00 


eeeee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


account. ’ 
for taxes.............. scesksecens 2 ee 
——— $5,147,978 92 
1 











3,700,245 
1.56) 
5,464 02 




















10,556,521 17 
«++ $18,097,445 85 








National Bank of North America. 


This bank was chartered in 1851, with the par * 
Its present officers are as follows: W. Van N ——— — 
dent; Wm. F. Havemeyer, — geome al A. Trow ridge, 
cashier ; ; Heman Dowd, assistant cashi 
Report of condition at the close of business, Dec. 19, 1894: 


eeeeeeeeee 












































Stocks, securities, eto...................... 192,551 02 
Other real estate and mortg ed. 4,500 00 
Due from Nat. banks (not reserve agents). 427,043 69 
Due from State banks and — 174,589 44 
‘Checks and > items 38 24 
—e—— rte or Clearing H. 456,990 29 
Notes of other Nat. banks. 11,790 00 
Fractional paper currency, 
nickels and cents....... 144 16 
Lawful —v reserve 
J .... $1,119,883 00 
Legal-tender ——— 471,671 00 
‘ e- 
t for 1 tenders. 200,000 00 
** 2,266,473 69 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 
— ay of circulation)...... —— 2,250 00 
from U. 8S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent, rédeimption fund). evpeccseceve 500 00 
..... $8,157,899 71 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im...................... ‘ 700,000 00 
Surplus fund... occ. —“ —— 3388 0°00 
U —— and taxes 104,873 75 
National bank outstanding... 45,000 00 
Due to other Nat. banks... $1,0 1,842 40 
Due to ct gee yi come 1,082,261 71 
Individual “Geposiia, bub. saci sh 
ject to check............ 4,49 56 10 
Demand certif’s of deposit. 89,434 84 
Cashier's checks outst'g... 1,868 45 
“ : 6,808,025 96 
EE. cc cdees ces eeeneeeeee eeeeeeeaeeeeaee ee $8,157,899 71 











National Park Bank. 


This bank was chartered in 1856, and changed to a 
National bank in 1865, with the number 891. Its present 


Report of condition at the close of business, Drc. 19, 1894: 






































RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............ ——— ——9 97 
Ov secured and unsecured........ 1,809 92 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... 50,000 
Stocks, CtC.....-. eeeeeeeeeaeeaee * 619,797 85 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.... 914,250 00 
Other real estate and mortgages o 100 00 
Due from Nat. banks (not reserve agents) 1,455,561 74 
Due from State banks and Staten 821,642 76 
ae slim Nard hg” on ysis SF 14,481 98 
Ex for Clearing H ec éecessecnas 2,060,207 78 
—— ———————— —————— —— fa 
Fractional paper currency, nickels an: 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. : 
Specie eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeeeeeeee 5,897,572 00 
Logal-tender notes.. eeeeeseeeesesoeee eee 8,198,905 00 
0* gree ye ge with — Treasurer 2.960 00 
per cen circula eeeeecesecsece 
Due from U. 8. ; 
per cent, redemption fund)...........+.- 86,000 00 
UE bn ied cube ean s $40,070,797 44 
LIABILITIES, 
sat yt fa pe ata eeeeeeeeeeoeaeoeee 0 » Dead 00 
U whe pe ofits, less expenses at eeeeeeee 2,5 < = 
profi and taxes 695,7 1 
National bank —* 44,360 00 
ion tonikor tae kao -$138,0 0,584 05 
Due to prim apr hon ylang 4,398,675 84 
Dividends ——— 40 
Individual deposits 
ject eeeeeeeeeener sub 6,754, 760 24 
Demand certif’s of d 45,697 50 
Certified checks....... — 498,662 80 
Cashier’s checks ou 11 8, 101 59 
Liabilities other than those 
above stated, tax reserve 4,835 61 
84,880,672 68 
Total ..:... eeeeeeeaeeeeeeeve eeeeeee eeeseeeee $40,070,797 44 





ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. 
Northwestern National Bank. 


This bank was chartered in 1864, with the number 508. 
Its present officers are as follows: E. Buckingham, presi- 
dent; W. F. Dummer, vice-president; F. W. Gookin, 
cashier ; F. W. Griffin, assistant cashier. The directors are: 
E. Buckingham, Ed. E. Ayer, M. M. Kirkman, W. F. Dum- 
mer, F. H. Head. 

Report of condition at the close of business, Dc. 19, 1894: 





RESOURCES. 
Demand loans - $1 697,485 68 
Discounts and time loans 1, 2106, 255 70 
$3,408,741 oe 

Overdrafts . is at par o 8,148 36 
U. 8. 4p. ct. bonds a 500,000 00 
Other bon pre ly 4, wy 259,596 67 
Due from : —2 165,806 15 649,284 66 
Bills of other banks,...... 17,098 00 
et 2 ———— 261,804 00 

,887 50 
Silver and silver certifi’ts 62,725 10 
Nickels and cents ......... 946 0 
Cash items eeeeenmeeeaeeeeed 8,364 71 








Capital stock paid in....... eeeevee eeeeseeeee 

J 
Undivided profit 
DOpOSltS........seecceseseseneescnscensnees 


TOU ssseceseseeseesecesescsesceencvens 90)188,007 60 



























BANK STATEMENTS. 





KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE. 


American National Bank. 


Tnis bank was chartered in 1894, with the number 4956. 
It was a consolidation of the Kentucky National, the 
Merchants National, the Second National and the Fourth 
National Banks of Louisville. The new stock of the 
American was apportioned as follows, to-wit: Kentucky 
National Bank, $250,000; Merchants National Bank, 
$250,000; Second National Bank, $150,000, and Fourth 
National Bank, $150,000—a total of $800,000—and all the 


, J. J. Harbison, Paul 
Jones, J. M. Davie, J. T. Duffy, L. C. Murray, C. F. Johnson, 
J. 8. Bockee, Geo. Davis, J. W. Green. 

Report of condition at the cloge of business, Dec. 19, 1594: 




















RESOURCES. 
Notes and bills discounted...............5. $1,606,246 19 
Overdrafts....... — re I —— ou #, 1,678 67 
U. 8. bonds with Treasurer......... —— * 
Premium OM samo 6,250 00 
Banki eeeseeeeeeeaeeeee eeseeeoeoeaeae *¢ 115,000 00 
‘Cash: 
Cash on hand............ $301,420 41 
Deen teens Renee aa 268,479 19 
Due from other me 271,789 42 
Due from U.8. Treasurer 
(5 —— fund)..... 2,250 00 
Due U. 8S. Treasurer 
(other than 5 per cent) 2,000 00 
840,889 02 
Total .. eeeeeee eeeeeaeae eeeeeeeoeeee eeeeee $2,620,058 88 
LIABILITIES. 
— $800,000 00 
—— | NEE DES FCI OM Be AP SRR Ce —— * 
DMB. —— 
NES cc $2,620,058 88 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON, — 


North National Bank. 


This bank was chartered in 1825. Its present officers 
are as follows: Wm. H. Learnard, president; Jeremiah 
Williams, vice-president; E. A. Burbank, cashier. The 
directors are: Rufus 8. Frost, Wm. H. Learnard, Jere- 
miah Williams, Samuel N. Brown, Geo. Hutchinson, John 
Hopewell, Jr., Edgar Harding, Horace W. Wadleigh, Joseph 
A. Brown. 


Report of condition at the close of business, Dic. 19, 1894: 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. .........ccccccccseces $2,847,140 98 
Shae eek aa i eeneee eeee 165°088 41 
R er eeeeeves eeseeeeeaeeeee 
Premium on bonds...... eeneeeeve eeeseeeeeeaeee 29,000 00 
ROOE GUNN 54,826 87 
Due from reserve ——— 619,617 42 
————————— ——— ——*3 os 
Exchanges or Clearing OUBS .cccccccceee 
7 i tartans sich Da Rane —— 854,870 61 
TGR ds ckciicckscndccsddcdsdkacatsicedsions $4,620,041 04 
LIABILITIES. 
‘Capital csctetedodsnncen or eee eee os 
UME oc 00 


JJ 32 





‘Boston—continued. 
Third National Bank. 
This tank was chartered in 1864, with the number 359. 


Its present officers are as follows: Moses 

dent ; Peqnete ©, Seat, Yew premsent, Yescse & vis, 
Zonee, Wi. 1. Chase, Raw. A y Geo. E. K Chas. 
Abbot, Moete Williams E. Robbins, F tg 
Otis BE. Weld, Chas. A. Welch, —— Wm. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...... eeee @eeeeeeeseee $5,098,513 80 
Overdrafts eeeneeeaee eeeeeeeeeeee weeee eeeeeeee 2,855 52 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 1,000,000 00 
Premiums paid on U. 8. bonds......... . 





¥ 00 
111,990 = 
Nat. banks (not reserve agents) 1,279,761 42 

















from ved reserve agents........ 989,218 42 
Checks and other cash items — —— 
— ——— House ...... one ces 290,347 52 
Notes of other N; —— —8 
Lawful mosey reserve in bank, vis 
BPeche .....csccvsssevvees . 0,648 10 
Legal-tender notes... 287, 
U. 8. —— of de- on.eee 06 
posi or legal-tenders. P 
697,693 10 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)........... — 45,000 00 
— eeee —— —————— eeeeee8 $9,744,201 55 
stock J —— 000,000 00 
Couteas ——— eeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee $2, $3758 97 
ational bank nc ite decewes 940 00 
to other National banks.............. ‘ 976,866 24 
Due to State banks and bankers....... eoee =, 778,007 84 
Dividends unpaid........... eeeeeeee eeeeeee 909 
Penrose setae to check...... 8,906,398 54 
Demand of deposit..........s. 21,886 88 
eeeseeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeee ee eee 146,352 83 
— J — — ———— $9,744,201 55 
MISSOURI. 
ST. LOUIS. 
Chemical National Bank. 
. This bank was chartered in 1801, with the number 4575, 
He pratens etpeese are a0 Stowe: J. ©. presi- 
den uhn, vice- t; Chas. 8. arner, 














RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. .....0.....00600> eeoee $1,091,848 
( secured and unsecured ....... 1,278 20 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... . 
] furniture and * 0, 00 
Due from Nat. (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks and — 15,816 42 
Checks and other y= pow —— ——— 848 00 
Lae anys Satin OUSE.....00000 $60 72,723 92 
Notes other N: bants 6,579 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 80 04 
Lawful money reserve in : 
BpPeche 2... .cevsseceecess 3 60,782 20 4 
Legal-tender notes...... 42,500 00 os * 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation .............. 2,292 50 
— eeeeeceeeves eeeeee $1,570,048 18 


Capital stock paid in $500,000 00 
See 






U —— and taxes 26,920 36 

- National bank eeceeesee 00 
Due to other National banks.............:+. 110,576 58 
Due to banks and bankers........... 184,686 58 
— of depositc s..... ABS 08 

Time cortifiontes of eiseahicasents 94,796 $1 
Notes and bills ssisesdaeeente 10,000 00 
rota⸗............... . .. pe.o...:.ꝛ.. $1,570,048 18 
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OHIO. 
CINCINNATI. 


Merchants’ National Bank. 
1864, with the number 844. 


This bank was chartered in 
Ite — an idanene: H.C. T 
Lowe Emerson, vice-president; W. W. 
assistant 


ason, er 


wh, cashi 


Chas. A. Stev: 
Report of Stevens, asiatant caahlen, 19, 1894: 

















—— — 

————— — 
— 
on ( vi ue »b Beco 
Other stocks and et — — ——* eeee 
Furniture and eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeee 
Premiums d.. ee@eeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee® 
Checks and other <i its Sr 107 97 
Bills of sther Nat banks; és 22,565 00 
ee ds saad — eipN 849 8 
eeeeeeeeeaee see 20 125 00 
———— eeeeeeeeeeee 5,875 00 
Gold Treasury notes...... 75,000 00 
Silver Treasury certs...... 24,510 00 
Legal-tender notes........ 264,905 00 

Due from approv re- 
deem’g and reserve ag’ts 402,200 06 
from other Nat. banks 866, "080 55 

ope Sree Nets Sees — 
eeeeeeeeeaene 77,847 98 

Redemption fund with U. 
S. Treasurer. .........s0- 2,930 00 





898,480 81 
$8, 2740 12 
0 00 


1,465,891 34 














$1,644,169 42 














$4,642,736 77 
$1,0¢ 
— "1 


1 





,000 00 
,000 00 
17,286 76 
[5,000 00 

1,751 00 








wae 





8,368,699 01 





Total... eeeeee eeeseeeveeeeeeeae eeeeeeeeeees 


$4,642,736 77 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. | 


First National Bank. 
This bank was chartered in 1868. t; Morten MeMichacl, 
as follows: George nig — se ———— os McMichael, 


Jr., cashier; Kenton W: 
rectors are: Goorge Phill 
agro beam Betz, J. Tatnall Lea, Amos 


The di- 


er, enemys og A. * t, eg * Cc. 


Little, J. W. 


Report of condition at the close of business, Dec. 19, 1894: 


Wick scccaivse 

U. 8. bon secure — 
U. S. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits........ 
Premiuni on U. 8. bon eeeeeeeeeceeeeeee o 
Bookie be erg ee, TAT eeee eee J 
0 > > 

Due from Nat. banks (not reserve agents). 
Due from State banks bankers ....... 
e from ap reserve agents........ 
Checks and other cash i ppetdensetecses 
Ex SD. i ccccconmec 


Fractional paper currency. nickels and cts. 
— 
BPSClO. ..ccccccccce 


—* 86,248 00 
Legal-tender notes...... 208,000 00 


Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation 





eogee eeeeeeeee 





$5,89 78 





5 000 00 
5 1000 00 


712,940 01 
200,000 00 
128,36 

225,508 82 








781'820 95 
2,210 50 








1,094,248 00 
2,250 00 





—— 


fund. eeeeeeenreeee eeeeeeeeeeeeoees 





—* wm tes — 
National bank nc ws expenses and taxes 
Due to other National banks ..........e«s:. 
Due to State banks and bankers........... 
Dividends unpaid. — eeeeeeaeee 

——— 


Demand 





$10,079,956 83 


3s 


SSESSSS 





Total... CCC SESH EROS $10,079,956 88 


‘* dent; Jos. P. Mumford, cashier. 
A. RBhawn, Wm, Hacker, Wm. B. Bement, Chas. J. Field, 





Philadelphia—continued. 


National Bank of the Kepublic. 
This bank was chartered in 1865, with the number 1647, 
Its present officers are as follows: Wm. H. Rhawn, presi- 


The directors are: Wm. 


Jas. M, Earle, Edward H. Wilson, Jos. P. Mumford, Howard 
Hinchman, Henry W. Sharpless, Edwin J. Howlett, Edward 


K. Bispham, Henry T. Mason, W. H. Scott. 


Report of condition at the close of business, Dec. 19, 1894; 
































RESOURCES. 
Loans an Ts sscnesecetenesse soeess $1,583,420 97 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation......... 250,00 
Se asad 8s. — ————— eeeeeee eeeeneee on ioe ae 
es, e eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneee ees > y 
h ture and 110,621 00 
Due from Nat. not reserve agents). 74,680 54 
Due from State banks and bankers........ 57,616 48 
Dus ives daeroved reserve anecis....... 258,442 96 
Checks and other tems ......... biees 5,116 72 
ne ga for Housoe........... 69,786 04 
Fractional papercurrency, nickels and cts. 10,260 00 
paper currency, els an ’ 
Lawful money reserv in bank 
pecie.......... nse cecese. $818,106 66 
A gues notes.. ereee 10, 000 00 ‘ 
— ——— coke 60,000 00 
or ers. 
' 288,106 66 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. - Circulation) ......sseccses 11,250 00 
Due from U. — — other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund peshescensoses 9,100 00 
— —6——6— ———6——56— $3,068,948 82 
LIABILITIES. 
paid in........ eeenee eeneeeeeeee $500,000 00 
pcewdidelnadekhebcconsea’ idee 800,000 00 






















OGRE a ccnscccers an sbbeed osabyessee scene 


$3,068,948 82 


Tradesmen’s National Bank. 
This bank was chartered in 1864, with the number 570. 


Its present officers are as follows: 


Chas. R. Rogers, presi- 


dent; Harry Rogers, vice-president: Frank G. Rogers, 
cashier; J. A. McKee, assistant cashier. The directors are: 
Chas. R. Rogers, Harry Rogers, George C. Thomas, J. Al- 
bert Caldwell, Samuel Castner, Jr., Joseph G. Darlington, 























—A 


E. D. Toland. 
Report of condition at the close of business, Dec. 19, 1894: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts........ ....s+. sess $2,217,857 61 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation. . * 50,000 00 
F ums on U.S. DomdS.........cceeeees »50 
Stocks, securities, CtC........ceccecscscsees 482,828 88 
Furniture and fixtures............6+. —— 000 
Other real estate and mortgages 85,861 98 
Due from Nat. (not reserve agents) 188,406 71 
Due from State banks and bank isewhe 9,343 
Due from approved reserve agents........ $71, 170 52 
Checks and other cash items........... 10,834 25 
Ex for Cl House.... eeeesene eee 99 
Teeotienal paper ox ee 333 
——————— an 
Lawful money reserv in bank, 
Specie eeeeeeeaeeaeeee eeeeee = 18, 098 50 
Legal-tender n notes. eeece 167,685 00 
—* —8* — 
or ers. 
820,728 50 
emption fund with U. 8. 
wre cot cook of circulation ee. eeeeeeeeeaeeee 2,250 00 
| aE aa el EO Rpt mg ey pee eeccosecenees $4,088,834 77 
LIABILITIES, 
—— eeeeeeee ———6——— $400,000 00 
ase eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eevee eeee 400,000 00 
Ui — ts, less and taxes 10,588 28 
N notes ow eeeee eee 45,000 
— — — 810,456 39 
Due to State banks and bankers...... .... — 108 
Dividends WONG iis ecb esc cadcsecs eseeeeneee 
Individual its subject to check:..... 596,176 
Demand of. eeeeececeses _107}060 88 
Cashier’s checks eeee eeesetesece 
Sa 























Now READY. 








The Currency and the Banking Law of Canada: 


BY WILLIAM C. CORNWELL... 


° - Octavo, Paper, 75 Cents. 


‘‘Mr. Cornwell’s address on Canadian Bank currency three years ago, at New Orleans, 
seems now about to accomplish a practical result. It caused American bankers to examine the 
Canadian currency system, and so favorably have they been impressed with it that at their con- 
vention at Baltimore last September they drew up a scheme of currency reform which is meet- 
ing with wide commendation. It is called the Baltimore plan, and is actually a transcript of 


the Canadian banking laws.”—Montreal Gacette. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London. 





COLLECTIONS. 





The following Banks and Bankers make a Specialty of COLLECTIONS. 





CONNECTICUT. 
BRIDGEPORT: 
First National Bank................ . «$210,000 
Wm. E. Seeley, Pres. Surp.... 105,000 
O. H. Brothwell, Cash. Profits. 18255 
, ILLINOIS, 
DECATUR. 
J. Millikin & Co. 
J. Millikin. Orville B. Gorin, Cash. 
LINCOLN. $100,000 


First National Bank, .Surp. & —* 40,000 


Frank Frorer, Pres. Frank H ay ero 
Jas. T. Hoblit, V.-Pres. 8.8. Hoblit, 


INDIANA. 
PRINCETON. 
People’s National Bank............... $100,000 
W. L. Ev Pres. Surp.. 25,000 
W. P. Welborn, Cash. — 
MARYLAND. 
ABERDEEN. 
First National Bank....................5 $50,000 
W. B. Baker, Pres. R. Harry Webster, Cash. 
MINNESOTA. 
DULUTH. $500,000 


American Exchange Bank..,.. Surp.. 375,000 
H. M. Peyton, Pres. A. R. Macfarlane, V.-P. 
J.C. Hunter, Cash. W.C. Hegardt, A.-Cash. 
MINNEAPOLIS. 
Farmers & Mechanics’ Savings Bank. 


Clinton Morrison, Pres. Surp. .$270,281 
E. H. Moulton, Treas. 


NEW YORK. 
LOCKPORT. 


National Exchange Bank ........00s+ $150,000 


E E. Eliswo Pres. Surp.. 30,000 
Wm. E. McComb, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Jas. M. Marvin, Pres. 
Wm. Hay Bockes, Cash. 





OHIO, 
CINCINNATL 

City Hall Bank.................. — $100,000 

Wm. F. Doepke, Pres. "Claude Ashbrook, Cash. 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
MEADVILLE. 

New First National Bank............. $100,000 

A. M. Fuller, Pres. Wm. Thomas, Cash. 
‘VIRGINIA. 
LEESBURG. 

People’s National Bank......... — $50,000 
J. D. Baker, Pres. Surp.... 10,000 
H. A. Thompson, Cash. Profits.. 4,000 

LYNCHBURG. 

Traders’ Bank ...............0eseeee0 . -$150,000 
James Hancock, Pres. Surp.. 20,000 
Thos. F. Stearnes, Cash. 

Collection facilities unsurpassed. 
WASHINGTON. 
SEATTLE. 

Puget Sound National Bank.,........$500,000 
J. Furth, Pres. ; Surp.. 120,000 
R. V. Ankeny, Cash. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
CHARLESTON. 

Kanawha National Bank......:..;....$100,000 
Geo. S. Couch, Pres. Surp.. 11,000 
E. A. Reid, Cash. J. F. Bedel, A.-Cash. 

HUNTINGTON. 


First National Bank...................$200,000 
J. L. Caldwell, Pres. Surp.... 40,000 
M. C. Dimmick, Cash. - Profits.. 9,531 


WISCONSIN. 


eA PE TOO AE ELC ELIS RAS 


- : tS . we 
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John Munroe & (o, 


32 Nassau STREET, 4 Post Orrice SQuaRE, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travelers’ Use 
Abroad Against Cash or Satisfactory 
Guaranty of Re-payment. 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN AND ZURICH. 
Credits Opened and Payments made by Cable. 


Paris House=Munroe & Co. 
FORT PITT NATIONAL BANK 
OF PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
Capital, - - = = = $200,000 














Surplus, °- ” 7 sd - 100,000 
Undivided Profits,. = - - 80,500 
D. LEET WILSON, President. ANDREW W. HERRON, Cashier. 


AOOOUNTS SOLICITED. SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN OOLLEOTIONS 
New York Oorreapondent—CuHEMIcAL NaTionaL Banx. 








N. HOLMES & SONS, 


BANKERS, 
PITTSBURCH, PENNA. 













Prompt attention paid to Collections. 








BONDS OF SURETYSHIPF. 


THE GUARANTEE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA. 


The Original Company. _ Hetablished 1872. 


Assets and Resources, = - -s $1, 148,638.00 | 
Deposit with Insurance Dept. U.S., = 200,000.00 : 


Head Office: MONTREAL. 
EDWARD Se ae Presioent ann Manacine Dinecrtor. 
U.S. Branches: New Y 1 3 , a. W. 
in ta aie te ee 
use; St. Louis, F. 0. Case, 117 N. ; Nashville, » a8 Chur : 

































987 La Salle Street, 807 Kansas Avenue, 
- Chicago, Il. Topeka, Kas. 


H. Cc. SPHER, BANKER, 
DEALER IN 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND WARRANTS, 
CORPORATION STOCKS AND BONDS. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES OF ASCERTAINED STRENGTH 
AND LEGALITY are offered to investors in sums to 
suit the needs of purchasers. 


THE SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


CAPITAL, - - $1,000,000.00, SURPLUS AND PROFITS, - - 500,000.00, 


BP. A. Cuamnzniarm, President; Huxny M. Knox, Vice-President; E. F. — —— 
Parry Harrison, Cashier; Tuomas F. Husinr, Ast. Cashier 


Liberal terms extended to accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants and others. 
CAREFUL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL BUSINESS INTRUSTED TO US. 


Collections made on all parts of the Northwest, and on most favorable terms, 
CORRESPONDENCH INVITED. 
































W. R. Rison. ESTABLISHED 1866. A. L. Rison. 


W.R. RISON & CO., BANKERS 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Collections made on all accessible points, with Prompt Returns. 








Correspond with and Refer te: bse 
Tue Banx or America, New York. 7 iE 





CUYLER, MORCAN & CO., 


Successors TO JOHN PATON & Co., 


44 Pine Streets - - = = = °. New York. 
Accounts and Agenoy of Banks, Corporations, Firms and Individuals received upen Favorable Terms. 
DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST COLLECTED AND REMITTED. 
Act as Agents for Corporations in paying Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer Agents. 
BONDS, STOCKS & SECURITIES BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION AT THE STOCK EXCHANGE OR ELSEWHERE. 
STERLING EXCHANGE AND CABLE TRANSFERS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Draw on the Union Bank of London; British Linen Co. Bank, London and Scotland. 
Ulster Bank, Limited, Belfast, Ireland, and Branches. 


Cornnegtivs O: CuYLER, 
BEnsaMINn GRAHAM, } General Morr K. Jzsur, 















Partners. Joun Parton, } eee Partners. 
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NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER. 


PREVENTS THE RAISING OF CHECKS, DRAFTS, &. 


THE ONLY SURE PROTECTION KNOWN. 














From the Official Report of American Bankers’ Association : 


** Various schemes to prevent alterations have been devised. Different kinds of writing 
inks claiming to be unalterable, various printed tints, and a great number of PUNCHING 
MACHINES—upon thorough trial all have failed at some points to meet the case. The only 
sure means of protection found so far is the National Safety Paper.” 


From the Banker’s Magazine: 


‘The National Safety Paper is the only sure form of protection. As a Safety paper it 
_is.used and indorsed by many of the largest banks. We see its use increasing, and since it 
came into use there has not been a single case of successful alteration upon the National 
Safety. This should be the very best commendation to all interested—to use the only sure 
protection known.” 








NotTe.—Write distinctly, and with good black ink, directly on the 
surface of the ‘‘ National Safety Paper,” and mot upon fine printed lines or 
other foreign color printed thereon, and the writing cannot be altered 
without immediate detection Ask your Stationer for it. 


AUGUSTINE SMITH & CoO., 
tro & 112 Nassau St., New York. 














Mem. Am. Soc. M. E. Mem. Am. Inst. M. E. 











KEPORTS ON RAILROAD PROPERTIES (INDUSTRIALS} 
FOR INVESTORS. 









LEWIS K. DAVIS, 
ENGINEER, 


66 Broadway, New York. 


Cable Address, DAVCONENG. , : 













Plans, Specifications and Superintendence of 
Construction. 
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THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK OFFERS TO DE- 
POSITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 


JOHN H. DAVIS & CO. 
_ BANKERS, | 
No. 10 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 








Orders for Stocks and Bonds executed at all Exchanges. 





ESPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO SUPPLYING HIGH-CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 





Jordaan, Cohen & Wennink, 
BANKERS, 


Paris, 23 Boulevard des Italiens. | ‘ ) 





R. T. Wilson & Co., 


BANKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 





33 Wall Street, New York. 





THE NEW YORK © 
LIFE INSURANCE & TRUST CO. 


No. 62 Wall Street. 





CHARTERED IN (830. 





Grants Annulties. 
Accepts Trusts created by Will or otherwise. 
Manages Property as Agent for the owners. 
Allows interest on deposits payable after ten days’ notice. 
Legal Depository for Executors, Trustees and Money in Suit. 





TRUSTEES. 


Jas. P. Kennocuan, Henry ParisH, Hew ett Scouppzr, 
Wu. C. ScHERMERHORN, Jamzus A. Roosevett, RurHerFurD Sturvesant, Henry C. HutBekrt, 
RoBERT GOELET, Freperic W.Srevens, W1i11am W. Astor, Henry A. C. TAYLOR, 
Wurm E. Dopez, Gzorez A. Ropsins, FREDERIC BRONSON, C. O. D. Iszurm, 
CHARLEs E. STRONG, STUYVESANT F isu, Epauunp L. BaYLrms, W. EMLEN RoosEve.t, 
CuaRLzes G. THOMPSON, Gzores 8. Bowporm, H.VAan RENSSELAER KENNEDY. 
8. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER, 


HENRY PARISH, President. WALTER KERR, 24 Vice-President, 
HENRY PARISH, Jr., Secretary. GEORGE M. CORNING, Ass’t Secretary. 





[MPERIAL BANK oF (\ANADA. 


Capital authorized, $2,000,000. Capital paid up, $1,954,525. Rest, $1,152,252. 


DIRECTORS. 
H. 8. HOWLAND, PRESIDENT. T. R. MERRITT, Vice-PResipenr. 
WM. RAMSAY. ROBERT JAFFRAY. HUGH RYAN. 
T. SUTHERLAND STAYNER. Hon. JOHN FERGUSON. 














HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO. 


D. R. WILKIE, Cashier. B. JENNINGS, Assistant Cashter. E. HAY, Inspector. 


BRANCHES IN anche nmncagy in FERGUS, ag IneERSOLL, NiaeaRa Fats, P 
Sr. CaTHaarvss, Savit Stu. Man, St. Taomas, W: Woopesrock. Rar Pomraen. 
OFrFIcE, Con. Lanz. 


Hzap 
TORONTO. BRANCH * 


NORTH-WEST. — WINNIPEG, Man.; J11 Man.; PoRTAGE LA 
— — — 3 Prarerm, Man.; Cat- 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
pS am oy hal 2 and Branches. 
yd’s Bank (Limited). Manchester & Liverpool District . (Limited). 
Seen ED STA’ ATES *—— — ———— of Montreal. Du.uTra—First National Bank, 
Burrato—Bank of Buffalo. ParapELPoia—Farmers’ & — 
—N. Bank of the Commonwealth. Rational 
Curcaco—First National Bank. Sr. PAut—Second M Bank. 
Dgtrorr—Detroit National Bank, 


SAVINGS BANK DEPARTMENT.— Interest allowed at Current Rates. 
COLLECTIONS made and accounted for on day of payment. 
MUNICIPAL, and other DEBENTURES Bought and Sold 
DEALERS IN STERLING EXCHANGE, 




















BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


(IncoRPORATED 18332.) 


Capital, $1,600,000. _——- - - Reserve Fund, $1,200,000 
DIRECTORS. 
OHN DOULL PR&StDENT. BURNS, 
J R. B, SEETON. JAIRUS HART JOHN Y. PAYZANT” 
HEAD OFFICE, HALIFAX, ee for THOMAS FYSHE, Cashier, 


In No AMBERST, ptr NAPOLI BRII ETOWN 
ANNAPOL DIGBY, KENTVI 
LIVERPOOL, Ni NEW GLASGOW Lis, BRD FORD, PICTOU, STELLARTON, 


WESTVILLE (Sub. to Stellarton), YARMOUTH 
REDERICTON, MONCTON, 
SUSSEX, 


in New = assent ere CHATHAM 
NEWCASTLE, ST, ANDREWS (Sub. to St, Stephen), ST. JOHN, ST, STEPHEN, 

In Prince Edward Island.—CHARLOTTETOWN, SUMMERSIDE, 

Em Quebec.—MONTREAL. 

Im United States.—CHICAGO, Ill, H. C. McLeod, Mgr., and Alex. Robertson, Asst. Mgr, 

mm West Indies.—KINGSTON, Jamaica. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
— —Merchants’ Bank of Canada and Branches; Bank of British Columbia. 
Dominion o Canadas, Royal a“ * am 
Howfundiand.— Union py bbe des Iles St. Pierre et Miquelon, 
—— States.—New York—Bank of New York, N. B, A. Boston—Merchants’ National Bank. Sas 
rancisco—Bank of British Columbia. 





THE MERCHANTS’ BANK OF HALIFAX. 


Capital Paid-up, $1,100,000. Reserve Fund, $600,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


THOMAS E. KENNY, M. P., President. THOMAS RITCHIE, Vice-President. 
M. DWYER. H. G. BAULD. WILEY SMITH. Hon. H. H. FULLER, M. L. C. 


Head Office, HALIFAS, Nova Scotia. 
D. H. DUNCAN, ‘Cashier. - - B. TORRANCE, Asst. Cashier. 
MONTREAL BRANCH, EI L. PEASE, Manager. 
West End, cor, N. Dame & Seigneur Ste. 
AGENCIES. | 
In Nova Scotia—Antigonish ; Bridgewater ; Gayeboronss ; —— —— ; Maitland ; 


0. B. J 
ta Co. ; Piotoa ; Port i "Haw Kesbury, —— ———— Truro; Wey apg oneton ; New- 


” — — Woodstock. 
In Prince Edward Is Woodstock. a. : Summerside. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


New York—The Chase National Bank. Boston—National Hide and Leather Bank. 
and Quebec—Merchants’ Bank of Canada. Newfoundland—Union Bank of — 
land. London land—Bank of Scotland. Paris, France—Credit Lyonnais. Ham- 
tlton, a—Bank of Bermuda. 


COLLECTIONS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO AND REMITTED FOR ON LOWEST TERMS. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


OITy HALL BANK. 


CAPITAL, ° ad * * e . 8 i 00,000. 
INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY, $1,000,000. 


Wx. F. Dozrxs, Pres. J. W. Batprmez, ist Vice-Pres. H. H. Wicerrs, 2d Vice-Pres 
. CLAUDE ASHBROOK, Cashier. 














We have superior — for making collections in Ohio and neighboring States. Prompt 
returns for all business entrusted to +. 

Correspondence solicited with Ban establishing relations, reciprocal or 
5 Our list comprises the a of oe > Uhio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana 


West 
DIR KCTORS. rg ¥ 4 ke, J. W. Baldri H. W Frank Fox, — 


Sohwah, vom to ' W. Pren ek 3 E. Muth, Henry Lahmann, J 
N. Wooliscroft, i rriliman, Jobn . Ankenbauer, a Peale, H enry Rattermann. 


BANK OF HAMILTON. 


Capital (All Paid), - — - — $1,280,000 
Reserve Fund, - — - — — — 650,000 
HEAD OFFICE, HAMILTON, CANADA. 

J. TURNBULL, Cashier. H. S. Steven, Assistant Cashier. 
Alliston, Georgetown, Hamilton heey ‘Mitten Port Elgin, Toronte, 

9 9 + 9 
— homie — aa 


Correspondents in United States: New York—Fourth National Bank and ** National 
Trust Co. Buffalo—Marine Bank of Buffalo. troit— Detroit 


Bank ; 
National Bank. Chicago—Union on National Bank. Kansas City—National Bank ‘of Oc Commerce. 
Correspondents in Great Britain; National Provincial Bank of England [Ltd]. 
Collections effected at ant parte ol of the Dominion of Canada at lowest rates. Careful attention 
given and prompt returns vings Banks at all offices. 


SEARS & WHITE, =~ 


Successors to EUGENE R. COLE. 


wesweetyaenie,| Mercantile Stationers, 


Bysiness Firms, 
Corporations, &c. 
with every variet 

— te peared ACCOUNT BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
lines. Complete 
outfits of first- } 
ciaee stationery! Steam Power Printers, 
for new offices 3 | 
immediately de- 


livered. LITHOGRAPHERS, ENGRAVERS, 


1 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


HANOVER SQUARE. 























Manufacturing Department, 57 Broad Street. 

















THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


No. 191 BROADWAY, 





ey take 
























Capital, $1,000,000. _ Surplus Fund, $4,000,000. 
WILLIAM P. ST. JOHN, President, | 
FREDERICK B. SCHENCK, Cashier. ae JAMES VY. LOTT, Asst. Cashier. 





ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK, 4 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, * - $1,500,000. 
Buy and sell United States Bonds and make Transfers and Exchanges of Bonds in 
Washington without additional charge. 


Receive Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms and Indi. 
viduals on pet ge — and will be pleased to meet or cor- 
respond whe r mB prisms erent —— changes or 








H. W. CANNON, Pacsivent. 
WM. H, PORTER, Vice-President, J. T. MILLS, Jr., Gachier. 
0. OC. SLADE, Asst. Cashier. 


THE BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ESTABLISHED IN 1886. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER IN 1840. . 


Paid-up Capital, - - - £1,000,000 Sterling 
London Office, 3 Clements Lane, Lombard &t., Z. C. 


— — — 
——— | 

















OHN * BRODIE, Esq. GASPARD F HENRY Jj. B. KEND Eso, if 
‘CAT Athen, RICHARD fig Ry eo CK LUBBOCK, i: 
RY Ly RX Eso, EDW, ARTHUR HOAR J. KINGSFORD, Eso. 


GEO. DUNBAR HOARE, 


Secretary, A. G. WALLIS, i 
Bankers, THE BANK OF ENGLAND; Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO. 


AQENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. i 

New York, (52 Wall St.,) W. LAWSON and F. BROWNFIELD. : qt 

Fra » (124 Sansom St.,) H. M. J. McMICHAEL and J. C. WELSH. J 
DOMINION OF GANADA. 

Wan TORO NTREA UEBEC. Nova Scor1a—HALIFAX. 
Ontario—OTTAWA, TORONTO, KI N HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, PARIS, LONDON, 
New Bruxswicx—ST. JOHN, FREDERICTON Barrisn Corumata—VICTORIA, VANCOUVER. 

WINNIPEG, BRANDON. 
General — R. R. —— Assistant General Manager, H. STIKEMAN. 
Inspector, E, STANGER. : 


—COMMEROCIAL 


CREDITS— 
Issued for use in Europe, China, Japan, East and West Indies; the Brazils 
and the River Plate, 


CLROULAR #UEES tevuel te Pounds testing, aveiahis tn AD Porte of the Wenid 
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A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.—N. Y. Evangelist. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


Over half a century has passed since its first number appeared, and 
now, as it enters its 52d year, it still maintains the high standard 
of literary excellence which has characterized it from the beginning. 


OBSERVE! The Living Age is a Weekly Magazine giving 
fifty-two numbers of sixty-four pages each, or more than Three and 
a Quarter Thousand double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, forming four large yolumes filled with the ripest thought of 


THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE, 


and presenting a mass of matter Unequalied in Quality and Quantity by any other 
periodical. It presents in convenient form a compilation of the world’s choicest liter- 
ature, Encyclopedic in its Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Completeness, 
and with a freshness, owing to its frequent issue, attempted by no other publication. 
_Ablest Essays and Reviews, Biographical Sketches, 
Latest Results of Scientific Research, Literary Criticism, 
Stories of Travel and Exploration, Fiction, 
Every Phase of Culture and Progress in the European World. 


INDISPENSABLE to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events 
of intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in one’s self or one’s family gen- 
eral intelligence and literary taste. 

A NEW SERIES was begun witb the first number of its 200th Volume, — Ist, 1894. With 
it were begun entirely new tales, already embracing three Copyrighted Serials, from the pens of noted 
French and German novelists; and shorter stories by prominent foreign authors. Below are named 
some of the many eminent authors already represented in this, the sixth, series. 


Rt. Hon.W. E.GLADSTONE, Prof. HUXLEY,F.R.S. Gen’l Sir ARCH’LD ALISON,G.C.B, 











Prof. VAMBERY, Prince PAUL KROPOTKIN, Sir ROBERT BALL, F. R. &. 
W. H. MALLOCK, PAUL PERRET, (French) REGINALD B. BRETT, 
Countess COWPER, FRANK E. BEDDARD, F.R.S. ERNST ECKSTEIN, (German.) 
LESLIE STEPHEN, BEATRICE HARRADEN, WM. CONNOR SYDNEY, 
FREDERIC HARRISON, Mrs. ANDREW CROSSE, W. W. STORY. 

J. P. MAHAFFPY, MULJI DEVJI VEDANT, Sir BENJ. BAKER, K. C. M.G, 
ANDREW LANG, CHARLES EDWARDES, Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
WALTER PATER, jJ. NORMAN LOCKYER, Count LEO TOLSTOI, 
FRIDTJOF NANSEN, CHRISTINA G.ROSSETTI, The ABBE PREVOST, (French) 


With the steady improvement in all lines of trade and commerce, and increased confidence in 
financial circles, the publishers anticipate a large gain over the past year. To aid in its realization 
and to furnish to every lover of choice literature the strongest possible inducement to become & 


_ reader of THE LIVING AGE, is made the following 


| ADVANTAGEOUS OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
To each NEW Subscriber NOW remitting $8.00, for the year 1895, will be sent 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
The Thirteen Weekly Issues ) Tocnostic Monthis, The Pulpit, Review, 


of The Living Age, forming Electric Power, N. Y. ( oy) See 
the last quarterly volume of 1894, a eee ee —— eekly) Re Republican, 





(October, November, December,) ¢ ma, Etude, Boston (W eekly) 

Ay — — one A aM. ne, ah 9 apg Journal 
ear’s Subse on toany American er, eekly urier Jo 9 

one of the following publications: J Galdes — F ar eeiy) J Post, — 


or a 6 months subscription to Scribner’s Magazine. 
Or, to new subscribers preferring to begin with the first issue of the New Series 
(as above), and have it complete, the numbers (104) of the two years, 1894 and 1895, 
will be sent, postpaid, for only $10. 


THE LIVING AGE is published Weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
Rates for clubbing THe Livine AGP with more a eee appli- 
cation. Sample coples of Tus LIVING AGE, 15 cents each. — 


Address, LITTELL & =n 31 Bedford St., Boston. 

























The State Bank of Virginia, 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $240,000. 
JOHN 8. ELLETT, Pres’t. WILLIAM M. HILL, Cashier. 
COLLECTIONS REMITTED FOR ON DAY OF PAYMENT. 





THE | - 
BANKER’S ALMANAC 
REGISTER, 

1895. 


THE BEST AND MOST CORRECT 
LIST OF BANKS AND BANKERS 


ANYWHERE PUBLISHED. 





The Banker’s Magazine, Monthly, and $10 


h The Banker’s Almanac and Register, Jan. and July Editions, ) Per Year. 








JOHN G. FLOYD, Publisher, | 
83 John Street, | NEW YORK. 
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Kudolph Kleybolte & Company, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS. 





State, Municipal and School Bonds a Specialty. 





MUNICIPAL OFFICERS HAVING LOANS TO NEGOTIATE 
ARE SOLICITED TO CORRESPOND WITH US. 





INVESTMENT LISTS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 





30 West Third Street, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Virginia Trust Co. 


RICHMOND, VA. 





Capital, os BO — $500, 000. 





Authorized by law to act as Executor, Ad- 


ministrator, Committee, Guardian, Trustee, 
Receiver, Fiscal and Transfer Agent, and as 
Registrar of stocks and bonds; is a legal de- 
pository for Trust Funds and for moneys paid 
into Court. 

Investments made in safe and reliable in- 
terest-paying Southern securities and first 
mortgages on improved real estate in cities. 


J. B. PACE, President. 


Mann 8. QuARLES, Joon MorrTon, 
Vice-President. Sec’y & Treasurer. 





GILMAN, SON & CO. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


BANKERS, 


No 62 CEDAR STREB?, 


NEW YORK 








